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AFGHANISTAN 


US airstrikes 
accelerated 
during talks 

By Phillip Walter Wellman 
and J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — As 
U.S. and Taliban officials talked 
peace, the U.S. military was ac¬ 
celerating airstrikes in Afghani¬ 
stan, with the biggest monthly 
tally of the year carried out in 
August as the negotiations were 
in their final stage, a new report 
shows. 

President Donald Trump can¬ 
celed a planned Camp David 
meeting with the Taliban last 
weekend and declared the 10- 
month negotiations were “dead.” 
He cited the Sept. 5 suicide car 
bombing that killed an Ameri¬ 
can soldier and 11 other people in 
Kabul. 

“When the Taliban tried to 
gain negotiating advantage by 
conducting terror attacks inside 
of the country, President Trump 
made the right decision to say 
that’s not going to work,” Secre¬ 
tary of State Mike Pompeo said 
Sunday in explaining why the 
peace talks were scrubbed. 

Throughout the negotiations, 
however, the U.S.-led coalition 
and their Afghan partners have 
sought to use battlefield pressure 
to push the Taliban into a settle¬ 
ment to end America’s nearly 18- 
year war. 

SEE AIRSTRIKES ON PAGE 7 



Deborah Aragon/U.S. Air Force 


Air Force Capt. Noah Ralicia, left, and Army Lt. Col. Eric Palicia began competition against other members of their service branches 
Thursday in the Alpha Warrior competition at Retama Park near San Antonio. If both finish within the top three men of their branch, 
the brothers will compete against each other Saturday in an interservice competition. 

Brothers - one a soldier and the other an airman - vie for interservice title 



Jacob Krone/U.S. Army 


The U.S. military is expected to 
carry out even more airstrikes 
in Afghanistan following the 
collapse of talks with the Taliban. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas 

t’s been more than two years since the Palicia broth¬ 
ers saw each other, but after traveling more than 20 
hours from their overseas military bases, they re¬ 
united Tuesday in San Antonio to prepare for battle 
Thursday in the Alpha Warrior competition. 
“Everybody’s like, ‘Let’s see who the more athletic 
brother is,”’ said Army Lt. Col. Eric Palicia. 

At 40, he is 10 years older than his brother, Air Force 
Capt. Noah Palicia, whose qualifying time for the competi¬ 


tion was one second faster than his brother’s — a fact the 
family and Eric Palicia’s Army buddies continue to remind 
him about. 

“Nobody is playing his age into factor at all,” Eric Palicia 
said, as the two brothers readied themselves Tuesday for 
a training session. 

The Alpha Warrior competition pits servicemembers 
to see who can complete a grueling, 32-obstacle course 
with the fastest time. The brothers describe it as a cross 
between the popular TV show “American Ninja Warrior” 
and the CrossFit games. 

SEE ALPHA ON PAGE 4 
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Options limited for fast care of injured in Africa 



Joshua J. Garcia/U.S. Air Force 


Pararescuemen participate in a training exercise at Grand Bara, 
Djibouti, in 2017. A study found that low-quality hospitals and long 
travel times in Africa pose a risk for troops. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany 
— Cutting alert times for res¬ 
cue aircraft and mobile surgical 
teams could boost survival rates 
for U.S. military personnel de¬ 
ployed to remote locations in Af¬ 
rica, where low-quality hospitals 
and long travel times pose a risk 
for troops, a new study said. 

The study, by Rand Corp., a non¬ 
profit think tank that contracts 
with the Defense Department, 
looked at the challenges facing 
U.S. Africa Command when it 
comes to providing trauma care. 
It recommended reducing air¬ 
craft alert times from three hours 
to one or less, and making it pos¬ 
sible for surgical teams to travel 
to patients. 

Currently, AFRICOM’s evacu¬ 
ation plan calls for every service- 
member to receive emergency 
surgery no later than six hours 
after injury. That timeline is 
reduced during higher risk 
missions, said AFRICOM spokes¬ 
woman Samantha Reho. 

In the wars in Iraq and Afghan¬ 


istan, the standard was for casu¬ 
alties to reach a trauma center 
within 60 minutes or less — the 


so-called “golden hour.” That 
has been credited with savings 
scores of lives at the height of the 


conflicts. 

In Africa, however, such a stan¬ 
dard is virtually impossible to 
achieve. 

Even if all the assets deployed 
to Iraq and Afghanistan were 
simultaneously deployed to Af¬ 
rica, “AFRICOM would still not 
be able to achieve rapid rescue 
times,” the study said. 

The difficulties are compound¬ 
ed by a lack of quality hospitals 
in African countries. In rating 
health care capabilities, Rand 
concluded there were no “good” 
or “excellent” options anywhere 
in Africa. 

And while there were 32 host- 
nation hospitals in 15 different 
countries capable of surgical 
care, risks of trauma patients re¬ 
ceiving blood infected with HIV, 
Hepatitis C or other potentially 
deadly viruses was 4.6% — or 
roughly one out of every 22 trau¬ 
ma patients treated, Rand found. 

Blood safety hazards make it 
unacceptable to incorporate host- 
nation hospitals as part of strat¬ 
egy for force planning purposes, 
it said. 


“But there is still the possibil¬ 
ity of utilizing host-nation hospi¬ 
tals when no other trauma care 
option is available. In such in 
extremis situations, the risk of 
contaminated blood may be less 
than the risk of delaying medical 
care,” the report said. 

For years, getting medical care 
to troops in isolated locations 
has been a top concern for AF¬ 
RICOM. Even before the deadly 
2017 ambush in Niger in which 
four soldiers died, military lead¬ 
ers were warning of constraints 
in personnel rescue and evacua¬ 
tions that could put U.S. forces in 
jeopardy. 

AFRICOM said its current pos¬ 
ture for evacuations is based on 
several studies that examined the 
timelines and resource require¬ 
ments imposed by Africa’s vast 
size, limited basing and relatively 
small number of deployed per¬ 
sonnel. All personnel deploying 
to the continent receive battle¬ 
field treatment training to miti¬ 
gate risks, AFRICOM said. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Report: US F-15s out of Lakenheath came close to hitting parachutists 


By Christopher Dennis 

Stars and Stripes 

LAKENHEATH, England — A routine 
training flight was anything but when two 
U.S. fighter jets came close to colliding 
with a pair of parachutists over southern 
England earlier this year, a report by a 
British air safety board says. 

One of the skydivers, outfitted with a 
helmet-mounted camera, filmed two F-15s 
passingunderthem above Cambridgeshire, 
said a report by British air safety board 


UK Airprox, released in July. 

The two F-15s, from RAF Lakenheath, 
were on a training flight when the near- 
miss occurred in April, 48th Fighter Wing 
spokeswoman Sybil Taunton said. 

They had just been handed off by air 
traffic controllers at RAF Coningsby to 
those at RAF Lakenheath when the inci¬ 
dent happened, said the report. 

The pilot of the lead F-15 told Airprox he 
had changed course after the handover to 
avoid a KC-135 refueling tanker that “was 


on a collision course with the formation,” 
and inadvertently ended up over Chatteris 
airfield, which is popular with skydivers. 

The pilot said he “was not aware that 
Chatteris were active and this was not 
mentioned by air traffic control,” the re¬ 
port said. 

The parachutists were falling at 120 
mph, they told Airprox. The two F-15s were 
traveling at nearly three times that speed 
— 345 mph — and the pilots said they did 
not see the skydivers, the report said. 


RAF Lakenheath is “using this incident 
to reinforce the vital importance of situ¬ 
ational awareness and attention to detail 
for all of our air traffic controllers and air¬ 
crew,” said 48th Fighter Wing commander, 
Col. Will Marshall. 

“U.K. airspace is incredibly complex 
and often congested, and the safety of our 
aircrew as well as those we share the skies 
with is our number one priority,” he said. 

dennis.christopher@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chrisbdennis 
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Jury awards Marine Corps 
family $2M in mold lawsuit 



Leigh CHARVAT/Facebook 


Staff Sgt. Matthew Charvat is seen with his wife, Leigh Charvat, and 
their two children. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

A Marine Corps family that 
sued a management company 
over health problems that they 
claimed were caused by mold in 
their military housing unit was 
awarded $2 million by a San 
Diego jury, the family’s attorney 
confirmed Wednesday. 

Staff Sgt. Matthew Charvat, 
his wife Leigh Charvat and their 
two children filed the lawsuit 
in January 2018 alleging negli¬ 
gence, emotional distress, wrong¬ 
ful eviction and breach of their 
rental agreement against Lincoln 
Military Housing and San Diego 
Family Housing. Charvat, then 
working at Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, San Diego, filed the initial 
complaint in San Diego County, 
which outlined conditions in the 
home that included mold in the air 
vents, crumbling drywall, a “hor¬ 
rible, musty odor throughout” the 
house and a damaged roof. 

In Lincoln Military Housing’s 
response, the company said they 
responded accordingly to the 
Charvat’s maintenance requests 
and the mold was not found to the 
degree alleged by the family in 
the lawsuit. 

“[Lincoln Military Housing] 
will appeal this unjust ruling on 
the law and the merits because 
the allegations in the case are re¬ 
futed by the facts,” according to a 


statement released by the proper¬ 
ty management company, which 
has military housing offices in 
11 states and Washington, D.C. 
“There were never any reports of 
mold in this property from previ¬ 
ous tenants, and both LMH and 
these residents certified there 
was no mold when they moved in. 
These residents also reported no 
mold for 9 of the 11 months they 
lived in the home.” 

If Lincoln files an appeal, 
the Charvats will not receive 
any money until it’s complete, 
said Matt Poelstra, the family’s 
attorney. 

Each member of the Charvat 
family was awarded $500,000 for 
pain and suffering in the jury’s 
decision last week, Poelstra said. 
An additional $45,000 was award¬ 
ed for medical bills and other 
expenses. The family has since 
moved to Fort Dix, N.J., but they 
traveled back to California for the 
duration of the trial, which ended 
Sept. 5. 

“In my gut, it doesn’t feel right 
that servicemembers have to go 
to such lengths to just have ad¬ 
equate housing,” Poelstra said. 
“We’re not talking about man¬ 
sions, we’re talking about houses 
that don’t have mold and don’t 
make you sick.” 

The Charvats lived in a three- 
story, three-bedroom townhouse 
in Gateway Village from April 27, 
2015 until April 7, 2016, accord¬ 


ing to court documents. At the 
time, their children were 3 and 
6 years old. The first doctor visit 
was 22 days after they moved into 
the home, Poelstra said. 

After months of medical ap¬ 
pointments for all members of the 
family for symptoms including 
coughs, fatigue, flu-like symp¬ 
toms and sneezing, mold was dis¬ 
covered in February 2016. The 
complaint states the repairs were 
inadequate and the family moved 
out about two months later. 

Prior to this case, Poelstra said 
he’s only aware of one other in¬ 
stance where a military family 
won a lawsuit against a private 
housing company. In 2016, a Ma¬ 
rine Corps family was awarded 
$350,000 for mold problems in 
their military housing at Naval 
Station Norfolk in Virginia man¬ 
aged by a subsidiary of Lincoln. 

Poelstra, a San Diego-based 
attorney experienced in housing 
cases, said this was his first case 
against a private military hous¬ 
ing company and he isn’t work¬ 
ing on any others, though he has 
received calls from other law¬ 
yers working cases with similar 
issues. 

Since last year, news reports 
have detailed prevalent problems 
across private military housing, 
which are owned and run by pri¬ 
vate companies but sit on military 
installations. Problems included 
vermin infestations, rampant 


mold outbreaks, sewage leaks 
and slow maintenance response 
times. 

The Pentagon has worked to 
forge better relationships with 
landlord companies and to es¬ 
tablish new guidelines meant to 
empower the tenants of military 
housing to hold those companies 
accountable when they do not pro¬ 
vide adequate living conditions. 

Lawmakers on Capitol Hill 
have also vowed to fix the prob¬ 
lem. House and Senate versions of 
the 2020 National Defense Autho¬ 
rization Act, the annual law that 
sets military policy, have incor¬ 
porated legislation aimed at ad¬ 
dressing private military housing 
problems, and senior lawmakers 
have vowed severe repercussions 
if issues are not quickly solved. 

Poelstra said he doesn’t believe 
the spotlight placed on the mili¬ 
tary housing crisis had any im¬ 
pact on the jury in the Charvat’s 
case. 

“Jurors paid attention to the 


evidence on both sides and they 
rendered their verdict, and we 
think that the jury served justice 
in this case,” Poelstra said. 

Lincoln also stated it has made 
many changes and initiatives 
this year to provide better com¬ 
munication, transparency, main¬ 
tenance response and mold and 
pest remediation. 

“In the past several months, 
Lincoln Military Housing has 
instituted a series of reforms to 
improve responsiveness to the 
families we serve and is work¬ 
ing with our military partners 
and Congress on programmatic 
reforms as well,” Jarl Bliss, presi¬ 
dent of Lincoln Military Housing, 
said in a statement. “We still have 
more work to do, but we’re getting 
positive feedback from residents 
and are working hard to regain 
their trust.” 

Thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


Command of US Navy’s largest overseas fleet changes hands in Japan 



Jimmy Ong/U.S. Navy 


Vice Adm. Bill Merz speaks after taking command of the 7th Fleet from Vice Adm. 
Phillip Sawyer at Yokosuka Naval Base, Japan, on Thursday. 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan 
— Hard work following a “tragic” 2017 
meant the U.S. 7th Fleet started 2019 
“fully prepared” to fight and win, outgoing 
commander Vice Adm. Phillip Sawyer told 
sailors during a change-of-command cer¬ 
emony Thursday at Yokosuka. 

Sawyer, who passed command to Vice 
Adm. Bill Merz, a fellow submariner with 
experience in Japan, had guided the fleet 
since August 2017 in the aftermath of two 
separate collisions involving U.S. war¬ 
ships and commercial vessels that killed 
17 sailors. 

The collisions in summer 2017 involv¬ 
ing the USS Fitzgerald and the USS John 
S. McCain, both guided-missile destroy¬ 
ers, resulted in the ouster of Sawyer’s pre¬ 
decessor, Vice Adm. Joseph Aucoin. They 
also sparked a Navy effort to prevent fu¬ 
ture incidents by implementing about 100 
changes such as tightening surface war¬ 
fare officer qualifications and improving 
watch standing. 

After the tragedies, “2018 was a rebuild¬ 
ing year and we made many changes,” 
Sawyer said. “It was really hard work, but 
we entered 2019 fully prepared.” 

U.S. Pacific Fleet commander Adm. 
John Aquilino said Sawyer built relation¬ 
ships throughout the region. 

“There’s no question 7th Fleet is in a bet¬ 
ter place today than it was when you start¬ 
ed,” he told Sawyer during the ceremony at 
Yokosuka’s Fleet Theater. 


Merz understands what’s going on 
“against the number one adversary in the 
number one theater,” Aquilino said. 

Although Aquilino didn’t elaborate, the 
“number one” adversary in the Pacific re¬ 
cently is China, whose bid to increase its 
sphere of influence has also put the 7th 
Fleet to work. 

U.S. warships periodically conduct free- 
dom-of-navigation operations in areas of 
the South and East China Seas claimed 
by several nations, including, and in some 
cases occupied by, China. U.S. vessels, in¬ 
cluding a Coast Guard cutter assigned to 


the 7th Fleet, have also steamed through 
the Taiwan Strait, a demonstration that 
consistently draws protests from Beijing. 

The 7th Fleet also partners with allied 
and friendly Indo-Pacific nations on mili¬ 
tary, coast guard and humanitarian-aid 
exercises to bolster support for the U.S. 
presence in the region. The U.S. maintains 
mutual defense treaties with five allies 
in the region: the Philippines, Australia, 
South Korea, Japan and Thailand, accord¬ 
ing to the 7th Fleet website. 

The 7th Fleet, according to its website, 
is the largest of the U.S. numbered naval 


fleets. It includes between 70-80 ships, in¬ 
cluding the permanently deployed aircraft 
carrier USS Ronald Reagan, its air wing 
and carrier strike group based at Yoko¬ 
suka; 140 aircraft and 40,000 sailors and 
Marines, according to the website. 

That force includes an amphibious ready 
group based at Sasebo Naval Base on Ky¬ 
ushu, the southernmost main island of 
Japan. 

Its area of operations encompasses 48 
million square miles of the Pacific and In¬ 
dian Oceans, from the International Date 
Line to the India/Pakistan border and 
from the Kuril Islands in the north to the 
Antarctic in the south. 

Merz, a graduate of the U.S. Naval Acad¬ 
emy and a native of San Diego, comes to 
the 7th Fleet from the Pentagon, where he 
served as deputy chief of naval operations 
for warfare systems, according to his offi¬ 
cial biography. Previously, he commanded 
the nuclear-powered deep-sea vessel Sub¬ 
marine NR-1 and the attack submarine 
USS Memphis as well as Submarine Devel¬ 
opment Squadron 12, the Naval Mine and 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Command and 
Task Force 77 in San Diego. 

“Through the course of nine overseas 
deployments, Merz conducted the full 
spectrum of submarine operations in sup¬ 
port of U.S. Pacific Command, U.S. Euro¬ 
pean Command, U.S. Central Command, 
and U.S. Africa Command,” the biography 
states. 


robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Alpha: Competition has grown in size, popularity over years 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The Alpha Warrior challenge 
began through competitions at 
bases around the world on “battle 
rigs.” Servicemembers with the 
fastest times on those small-scale 
courses moved up to the regional 
level, and this week begins the 
culminating event at the larger, 
more difficult Alpha Warrior 
Proving Grounds at Retama Park, 
just outside of San Antonio. 

On Thursday, members of the 
Air Force, the Army and the 
Navy competed to be named the 
best in their service branches. On 
Saturday, the top six — three men 
and three women — from each 
service will compete for the fast¬ 
est time in an interservice battle. 
Last year was the first battle 
between branches, with the Air 
Force taking home the trophy. 

Noah Palicia, a C-130 cargo 
plane pilot stationed at Yokota Air 
Base in Japan, has participated 
in the competition since the Air 
Force began the camaraderie- 
and fitness-building initiative in 
2017 and he achieved the fastest 
time of any competitor last year 
during the championship. While 
competitors are afforded 26 min¬ 
utes to complete the course, the 
younger Palicia did it in 16 min¬ 
utes, 15 seconds. 

“He did it almost a third faster 
than everybody else,” said Eric 
Palicia, a chief engineer for U.S. 
Army Europe. This is the elder 
Palicia’s first time competing at 
the championship. He decided 
to get involved after seeing his 
brother enjoy the competition. 

Both always have been involved 
in sports, with Eric Palicia box¬ 
ing at the U.S. Military Academy 
and Noah Palicia running the 
decathlon at the Air Force Acad¬ 
emy. Noah Palicia said that when 
it comes to track and field events, 
he’s a jack of all trades, but mas¬ 
ter of none. 

“I carried that over into my 
Air Force career,” the captain 
said. He has climbed Mount Fuji 
four times and has competed in 
a number of Spartan Races and 
other similar contests. 

To compete against each other, 
each will have to earn their place 
on their service branches’ final 
teams competing Saturday. There 
are 12 Air Force participants in 
the competition and eight from 
the Army. The Navy also has a 
team competing Saturday. 

Both brothers, who were raised 
in an Air Force family, travel a lot 
for work and find it challenging 
to fit workouts into their sched¬ 
ules. Without being around the 
obstacle course to practice spe¬ 
cific challenges, they agree it’s 




waRR |OB 


Brothers 
Air Force 
Capt. Noah 
Palicia and 
Army Lt. Col. 
Eric Palicia 
traveled 
more than 20 
hours from 
overseas bases 
to compete 
on the 32- 
obstacle 
course. The 
competition is 
the first time 
the brothers 
have seen each 
other in more 
than two years. 

Photos by Deborah 
Aragon/U.S Air 
Force 


about staying generally fit, build¬ 
ing endurance and maintaining 
flexibility. 

“It’s difficult to come up with 
creative hotel room workouts 
and find different places to run 
throughout the Pacific,” Noah 
Palicia said of the frequent flights 
that he has to countries such as 
Malaysia and Indonesia. “When 
I do exercise, it’s pretty high-in- 
tensity and then I try to keep it as 
short as possible to move on with 
my day.” 

Eric Palicia said he does a lot 
of pullups. 

“I’m not around a gym much 
or an obstacle course,” he said. “I 


run a lot, and then it’s a lot of body 
weight exercises I can do any¬ 
where. I don’t really lift weights, 
either.” 

Whether it’s an Alpha War¬ 
rior battle rig or the San Antonio 
proving ground, attempting an 
obstacle course tests strength 
and agility, and also the mental 
strength when encountering new 
physical challenges, said Tech. 
Sgt. Juan Hernandez, program 
manager for Air Force Service 
Center’s fitness and sports pro¬ 
grams. People just aren’t used to 
hanging from a rope three stories 
in the air with nothing to catch 
them but a net, he said. 


“They learn to deal with that 
fear by overcoming those obsta¬ 
cles,” Hernandez said. “The only 
thing that’s going to stop you from 
facing something challenging is 
going to be yourself.” 

Heading into this week’s com¬ 
petitions, Hernandez anticipates 
the most difficult obstacles of 
the course will be the rope swing 
and a salmon ladder. On the rope 
swing, participants must swing 
from a platform and grab onto a 
cargo net about 20 feet away. The 
salmon ladder requires partici¬ 
pants to jump an independent bar 
up its rungs. 

“The obstacles, by themselves, 


Administration releases $250M in Ukraine military aid 


Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration has released $250 
million in military aid to Ukraine 
that had been held up despite 
criticism that the money was 
desperately needed to deter Rus¬ 
sian aggression and territorial 
expansion. 


That move came before a Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations panel debate 
Thursday, when lawmakers from 
both parties were set to rebuke 
the administration. They cred¬ 
ited an amendment threatened 
by Sen. Dick Durbin, D-Ill., for 
forcing the administration’s hand 
on the money, which Congress al¬ 


ready had approved. 

Several Republican senators, 
including Trump ally Lindsey 
Graham of South Carolina, said 
they would have voted with Dem¬ 
ocrats. Added Sen. John Kenne¬ 
dy, R-La.: “We support Ukraine. 
Period. End of discussion.” 

Relations between Ukraine 


and Russia nosedived in 2014 
after Moscow annexed Ukraine’s 
Crimean Peninsula and threw its 
weight behind separatist fighters 
in eastern Ukraine. 

Committee members an¬ 
nounced the administration’s 
move during debate on a $695 bil¬ 
lion Pentagon funding bill. 


are challenging but manageable,” 
Noah Palicia said. “The chal¬ 
lenge is stringing it all together 
successfully. That’s probably the 
most challenging part.” 

His brother had a different 
concern. 

“The most difficult thing is 
going to be not ripping your hands 
apart,” Eric Palicia said. “That’s 
the greatest fear.” 

Their parents, who retired to 
Pittsburgh, will cheer for both 
brothers from their home, they 
said. 

Since contracting with Alpha 
Warrior for its obstacle courses 
three years ago, the Air Force has 
seen the competition grow in size 
and popularity. The battle rigs 
are permanent fixtures on more 
than 70 installations, so units can 
use them year-round for team¬ 
building exercises or physical 
training, Hernandez said. 

“We’re always looking for dif¬ 
ferent ways to prepare the airmen 
to do their mission and to add to 
their resiliency,” he said. The 
courses train for more dynamic 
movement and functional fitness 
movement, and they add variety 
to standard workout options. 

Next year, the Air Force plans 
to install 10 youth courses at 
soon-to-be-determined bases for 
participants between the ages of 
5 and 18. 

“If you can walk and climb 
stuff, it will be set up there for a 
challenge for them so they can 
know what mom or dad is doing,” 
Hernandez said. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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VETERANS 



Paul L. Archer/U.S. Navy 


Secretary of the Navy Richard V. Spencer, right, awards former 
Aviation Machinist Mate 1st Class Bernard B. Bartusiak, 95, with 
two Distinguished Flying Cross medals and the Air Medal, at a 
ceremony Tuesday at the Pentagon. Bartusiak earned the awards for 
missions he flew as part of a bomber crew during World War II. 


95-year-old Navy 
vet receives medals 
he earned as a teen 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

A 95-year-old Navy veteran 
was presented with several com¬ 
bat decorations at a Pentagon 
ceremony this week for missions 
he flew as part of a bomber crew 
during World War II. 

Bernard Bartusiak of Chicago 
earned more than one Distin¬ 
guished Flying Cross and several 
Air Medals during the war, but, 
“for reasons unknown,” didn’t 
receive them, said Lt. Samuel 
Boyle, a Navy spokesman. 

But on Tuesday, Navy Secre¬ 
tary Richard V. Spencer put that 
right when he awarded Bartusiak 
the medals he had earned on doz¬ 
ens of missions in European skies 
between April 1943 and August 
1944 — many before he turned 
20. 

Bartusiak sat in a wheelchair as 
Spencer pinned the medals to his 
lapel, next to the veteran’s other 
ribbons and aircrew wings. 

“This honor may be overdue, 
but I am humbled by the oppor¬ 
tunity to present it,” Spencer told 
the audience, which included 
Bartusiak’s two daughters and 
his congressman, U.S. Rep. Dan 
Lipinski, D-Ill. 

Born in 1924, Bartusiak joined 
the Navy in May 1941 at age 17 
and served as a petty officer first 
class aviation machinist’s mate 
on the aircrew of a PB4Y Consoli¬ 
dated Liberator patrol bomber in 
the European theater. 

Also known as the B-24, the Lib¬ 
erator was used by the Navy for 
anti-submarine warfare against 
German U-boats in the Bay of 
Biscay and the English Channel, 
the Naval History and Heritage 
Museum says on its website. 

After the war, Bartusiak be¬ 
came a corporate accountant and 
raised a family with his wife of 65 
years, Dolores. 

In 2018, with help from Lipin- 
ski’s office, the WWII veteran 
submitted documentation sub- 


This honor may 
be overdue, but 
I am humbled by 
the opportunity to 
present it. f 

Richard V. Spencer 

U.S. Navy secretary 


stantiating the sorties he’d flown 
some three-quarters of a century 
earlier, Boyle said. 

On the basis of that evidence, 
Spencer awarded Bartusiak a 
Distinguished Flying Cross for 
20 combat missions he completed 
between April 20 and April 30, 

1943, and a gold star in lieu of a 
second award for another 20 mis¬ 
sions from May 1943 to August 

1944. 

Spencer also awarded him 
seven strike/flight awards of the 
Air Medal for maintaining “su¬ 
perior professionalism, perse¬ 
verance, and devotion to duty in 
the face of hazardous flying con¬ 
ditions” on 45 combat missions 
during the war, according to an 
award citation provided by the 
Navy. 

The Distinguished Flying 
Cross recognizes “extraordinary 
achievement while participating 
in aerial flight.” The Air Medal 
recognizes “single acts of hero¬ 
ism or meritorious achievement” 
in flight. 

In return for Lipinski’s assis¬ 
tance, Bartusiak named him an 
honorary member of his crew and 
gave him a set of framed aircrew 
wings, which the congressman 
posted a photo of, along with a 
thank you card from the veteran, 
on social media. 

“Receiving these medals has 
made the climax to my career,” 
Bartusiak said in the handwritten 
card. “Thank you for helping me 
complete this final mission.” 

garland.chad@stripes.com 


British man seeks family 
of soldier on WWII ID tag 


By Christopher Dennis 

Stars and Stripes 

OXFORDSHIRE, England — A British man who 
found an American soldier’s World War II identity 
tag near an Oxfordshire hotel is trying to find the 
servicemember’s relatives so he can return it. 

Kevin Huckins found the ID tag two years ago 
in the woods near Eynsham Hall, which served as 
a rest and recuperation center for U.S. Army Air 
Forces personnel during World War II. 

“I cleaned it off and stuck it in some olive oil for 
nine months. Then, I could read it,” Huckins told 
Stars and Stripes. 

The tag bears the name Luroy Garrett, his Army 
serial number, the date of his last tetanus injection, 
and the name and address of next of kin — Mrs. 
James A. Hall of Waco, Texas. 

Huckins got in touch with newspapers in Waco 
more than a year ago to try to make contact with 
any still-living family members of the man on the 
ID tag, but has had no response. 

A few weeks ago, he heard an interview with staff 
at the Soldiers of Oxfordshire Museum and called 
them about the tag. 

The museum posted on its Facebook page last 
week that it was trying to help a man who’d found 
“an American soldier’s WW2 identity tag ... and 
would love to return it to the soldier’s family.” 

“Usually when we put stuff on social media, we 
don’t get a good response, but for this, we had an 
amazing response,” the museum’s deputy director, 
Peggy Aimsworth, said. 

The museum has been contacted by several media 
outlets and individuals in Waco, all trying to help 
find relatives of the owner of the ID tag. 

A man who commented on the post said an online 
search on WWII U.S. Army Enlistment Records, 
using the service number on the tag, tied the ID to 



Kevin Huckins 


The ID tag of an American World War II soldier 
that Kevin Huckins found two years ago in 
Oxfordshire, England. Huckins, with help from the 
Soldiers of Oxfordshire Museum, is searching for 
relatives of Luroy Garrett. 

Luvoy Garrett, an African American soldier who 
was originally from McLennan, Texas. 

Aimsworth found information from 1940 that in¬ 
dicated that a man named Leroy Garrett had been a 
janitor at a medical facility in Waco and lived in the 
Texas city with his wife and infant son. 

And a woman currently living in Waco, Nicole 
Hoxie, posted on the museum’s Facebook page that 
her research had shown that Garrett had three 
grandchildren, who she was trying to track down. 

Huckins said he felt heartened by response. 

“Many may not feel like I do, but I’d like to have 
owned the tag if it was my grandfather,” said Huck¬ 
ins. “It would be something to hold in my hand.” 

dennis.christopher@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chrisbdennis 
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'Storm Area 51’ creator pulls out of event 



John Locher/AP 


Grace Capati looks at a UFO display in July outside of the Little A’Le’Inn, in Rachel, Nev., the closest town to Area 51. 


By Hannah Knowles 
The Washington Post 

When the college student behind the on¬ 
line sensation “Storm Area 51” announced 
plans for an alien festival out in the Nevada 
desert, organizers tried to fend off worries 
that thousands of people would overwhelm 
the resources of a tiny town without a store 
or gas station. 

Or, as they put it to The Washington Post: 
This is not Fyre Festival 2.0. 

But that was before a public falling-out 
between organizers made the weird story 
of the Area 51 craze even weirder, months 
after the meteoric rise of a joke Facebook 
event that got more than 2 million to say 
they’d raid a secretive Air Force base for 
rumored extraterrestrials. Dueling accu¬ 
sations of dishonesty and sabotage have 
derailed “Alienstock” — a Woodstock for 
alien watchers—which creator Matty Rob¬ 
erts promoted as alternative programming 
to any plans to storm the base on Sept. 20 
despite officials’ warnings. 

With just over a week to go until the 
event, Roberts and the host town’s website 
are both comparing Alienstock to the Fyre 
Festival, which was supposed to be held 
in April and May of 2017 in the Bahamas 
but became synonymous with “epic fail¬ 
ure” and led to a fraud conviction. Roberts 
has pulled his name and support from the 
three-day gathering in Rachel, Nev., but 
the owner of a motel in the town who had 
signed up as a partner plans to go ahead. 

“There’s no safety or security that can 
really be promised,” Roberts told The Post 
on Tuesday, calling the event a potential 
“humanitarian disaster.” 

“I didn’t feel comfortable with invit¬ 
ing even my friends and family out to this 
event, let alone these thousands of strang¬ 
ers,” he said. 

For Roberts, it all fell apart unexpect¬ 
edly. But the town of Rachel — where resi¬ 
dents were reportedly less than pleased 
with the “Storm Area 51” media swarm 
— has expressed less surprise. 

The outcome was “just as we had pre¬ 
dicted,” the town’s website declares in red 
lettering. Officials in two counties pre¬ 
pared earlier to declare emergencies, un¬ 
sure how many people might descend on 
rural Nevada. 

“If any event still happens it is going to 
be a pretty sad affair with no bands, very 
little infrastructure and a lot of unhappy 


campers,” the statement continues, mak¬ 
ing a final plea for everyone to stay away. 

Roberts and fellow organizer Frank 
DiMaggio blame their ex-partner on the 
ground in Rachel: the inn owner who they 
say was handling most of the logistics and 
became increasingly evasive about her 
preparations as the big date approached. 
Little A’Le’Inn proprietor Connie West 
accuses them of betrayal, saying she has 
lined up the necessary infrastructure and 
support staff, confirmed performers and 
sold 2,400 camp sites. 

Two documents shown on a local news 
program as evidence of her efforts were 
apparently completed the day Roberts said 
he had pulled out. A $17,500 check for se¬ 
curity services is dated Sept. 8; so is West’s 
signature on an agreement for medical 
services. 

West did not immediately respond to an 
inquiry from The Post. 

Roberts, a 21-year-old from Bakersfield, 
Calif., propelled to minor fame by the Area 
51 phenomenon, said he got cold feet after 


DiMaggio, a more experienced planner 
brought in less than two weeks ago, deemed 
the event beyond help. Earlier, Roberts had 
been steering the festival with another col¬ 
lege student. 

“We started asking the hard questions 
that these kids didn’t know how to ask,” 
DiMaggio said. 

Samuel Scheller, CEO of Guardian Elite 
Medical Services, told The Post his group 
is providing Alienstock with 16 medical 
staffers, a first aid tent, ambulances and 
more than half a ton of supplies. Local news 
outlet Action 13 News reported that it veri¬ 
fied other preparations, too: agreements 
with companies to provide 130 portable 
toilets and police officers to supplement 
more than 250 first responders from state 
and local government. 

But DiMaggio and Roberts say no proof 
of preparations materialized when they 
pressed West before splitting with her. 
They told The Post that Guardian Medi¬ 
cal enlisted DiMaggio’s help because West 
had “lost control” of the event. 


Scheller confirmed that he connected 
West and DiMaggio, another client of his, 
because he thought it could be a “great 
partnership” (DiMaggio had been denied 
a permit for his competing Peacestock 51 
event in the area). Asked if he had doubts 
about West’s preparations, Scheller de¬ 
clined to comment. 

Roberts, who was expecting about 
10,000 people to attend Alienstock before 
his break with West, said the falling-out 
does not mean Area 51 fans need to stay 
home. They can head to Las Vegas instead 
for an “Area 51 Celebration” at a downtown 
events center. 

Organizers for that alternative Sept. 19 
gathering invited Roberts on Monday to 
join them. 

It’s not clear how many people could still 
show up to Rachel. West, tearful at times 
in footage aired by Action 13 News, says 
Alienstock is still on. 

“She’s saying they’re coming anyway,” 
DiMaggio said. “I really hope that they’re 
not.” 


Retired Navy officer’s book about Mattis cleared for release 


By Dan Lamothe 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — A forthcom¬ 
ing book about former Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis’ tenure at 
the Pentagon has been released 
from a security review and can 
be published, days after its au¬ 
thor filed suit alleging that the 
Defense Department was block¬ 
ing its publication. 

Retired Navy Cmdr. Guy Snod¬ 
grass, who served as a speech- 
writer for Mattis for 17 months 
and retired in August 2018, 
wrote “Holding the Line: Inside 
Trump’s Pentagon with Secretary 
Mattis,” and publisher Penguin 
Random House has billed it as 
an “insider’s sometimes shocking 
account” of how Mattis operated 
as Pentagon chief “while serving 
as a crucial check on the Trump 


Administration.” 

The book has languished in a 
standard prepublication review 
for many months, as Pentagon of¬ 
ficials scrutinized a manuscript 
to make sure it did not contain 
classified information. Snodgrass 
and his attorney, Mark Zaid, had 
alleged that some Defense De¬ 
partment officials had threatened 
to reduce his rank in retirement 
and that the officials claim that 
his obligations stretched beyond 
safeguarding classified informa¬ 
tion to other sensitive but legal 
areas. 

The Pentagon shifted gears on 
Wednesday. 

In a new letter provided to The 
Washington Post, George R. Stur¬ 
gis Jr., chief of the Defense Office 
of Prepublication and Security 
Review, informed Snodgrass that 
his book was cleared, with some 


amendments to three chapters. 
The Pentagon confirmed the let¬ 
ter was legitimate, but otherwise 
declined to comment. 

Zaid said that reviewers ulti¬ 
mately struck a few sentences 
from the book, “changed a few 
words” and included reasonable 
requests to redact “probably not 
classified” but sensitive infor¬ 
mation, such as the hotels where 
travel delegations stayed. 

“With this victorious approval, 
the publisher is going to make 
every possible effort to publish 
the book by the original intend¬ 
ed date,” Zaid said. “This is the 
power of litigation.” 

The news of the book being 
cleared was first reported by 
Mother Jones. 

Snodgrass had said in an af¬ 
fidavit filed in the case that his 
original publication date was Oct. 


29 but that the delays would pre¬ 
vent that. 

He also alleged that he reached 
out to Mattis to inform him about 
the book in March, about three 
months after the Pentagon chief 
resigned from his job while citing 
differences with Trump. Mattis 
responded in an email that he re¬ 
gretted Snodgrass appeared “to 
be violating the trust that permit¬ 
ted you as a member of my staff 
to be in private meetings in my 
office, where those of us carrying 
the responsibilities believed that 
all could speak openly in pre-de- 
cisional discussions.” 

The legal battle heated up as 
Mattis published his own book, 
“Call Sign Chaos: Learning to 
Lead,” in which he details his 
four-decade career as a Marine 
officer but mostly avoids passing 
judgment on Trump. He has said 


in several interviews that he will 
not make assessments of Trump’s 
fitness in office while he is a sit¬ 
ting president, angering some 
critics. 

Mattis, as a retired general, 
said it is important that he acts in 
an apolitical manner despite also 
holding an political appointment 
as Trump’s defense secretary. 

At a Sept. 5 book event at the 
home of David Bradley, the pub¬ 
lisher of the Atlantic magazine, 
Mattis told a room full of journal¬ 
ists, former public officials and 
retired military officers that if he 
weren’t careful, he “could very 
easily be the one most damn¬ 
ing” to the apolitical tradition he 
sought. 

“I realize,” Mattis joked, “how 
much I am disappointing people 
when I don’t say, ‘Let’s go torch 
the White House.’” 
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Yokota Air Base 
band performs 
on Japanese TV 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 

— Members of the Air Force’s 
Band of the Pacific-Asia got some 
major television exposure in 
Japan this week by performing 
on a live show that features for¬ 
eigners singing Japanese songs. 

Final Approach — a nine-mem¬ 
ber subgroup of the Yokota-based 
band that includes three vocal¬ 
ists, guitar, drums, bass, piano, 
saxophone and a sound engineer 

— played and sang in Japanese on 
Nippon Television’s “Nodojiman 
The World!” The title roughly 
translates to “Singing Contest of 
the World.” 

The two-hour program, which 
aired live Wednesday evening on 
Nippon TV, featured foreigners 
competing to see who’s best at 
singing famous Japanese songs, 
said Master Sgt. Josh Holdridge, 
Band of the Pacific-Asia’s top 
noncommissioned officer and 
bass player. 

The Air Force group didn’t 
compete during the show but was 


invited to play the opening song. 

“I believe this is the first time 
we’ve been on Japanese televi¬ 
sion,” he said about their perfor¬ 
mance of “Sekai ni Hitotsu Dake 
no Hana” or “The One and Only 
Flower in the World” — about 
people’s uniqueness. 

The song was a hit for Japanese 
boy band SMAP in 2003 and has 
sold more than 3 million copies. A 
member of SMAP was one of the 
hosts on Wednesday’s show. 

The program’s producers 
reached out after seeing a Final 
Approach video on YouTube, Maj. 
Michael Hoerber, the Air Force 
band’s commander, told Stars and 
Stripes in an email. That video 
included footage of the Thunder- 
birds air demonstration team. 

“We are representing the Air 
Force, but we are also using 
music as a language to connect 
with Japanese people,” Holdridge 
said. 

Members of Holdridge’s fam¬ 
ily, including his Japanese wife, 
Miho, along with friends from the 
Japan Air Self-Defense Force’s 



Photos by Michael D. Hoerber/U.S. Air Force 


A group from the U.S. Air Force Band of the Pacific performed on a live broadcast of the Japanese TV 
show, “Nodojiman The World!” in Tokyo on Wednesday. 


band, tuned in, he added. 

This week’s performance may 
have been Final Approach’s first 
on Japanese TV, but the group is 
no stranger to Japanese audienc¬ 
es. It plays throughout the year at 
festivals and other events, with 
a setlist of popular music that 
includes Top 40, pop, rock and 
country hits. 

Headquartered at Yokota in 
western Tokyo, Band of the Pa¬ 
cific-Asia’s mission and vision 
includes building “cross-cultural 
trust” and “strengthening and 
sustaining vital alliances and 
partnerships” across the region, 
according to its official website. A 
sister unit is based at Joint Base 
Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 



A studio audience listens to a group from the U.S. Air Force Band 
of the Pacific during a live broadcast of the Japanese TV show, 
“Nodojiman The World!” in Tokyo on Wednesday. 


Airstrikes: US, Afghan strikes have increased 60% compared to last year 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

A coalition report released Tuesday 
showed that U.S. forces carried out 810 
airstrikes in August, compared with 537 in 
July. About 700 airstrikes were carried out 
in May, which the Bureau of Investigative 
Journalism had said was the year’s highest 
monthly total based on data from the U.S. 
military. 

The data does not specify targets but 
does include general locations, most of 
which appear to be in Taliban-held areas. 

Between May 10 and Aug. 8, U.S. and 
Afghan airstrikes increased nearly 60% 
compared with the same period in 2018, 
according to a U.N. report published last 
week. 

In recent days, the U.S. “has hit our 
enemy harder than they have ever been hit 


before, and that will continue,” Trump said 
Wednesday during a Pentagon ceremony 
to mark the Sept. 11, 2001, attacks on the 
U.S. Those attacks spurred America’s in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan to topple the Taliban 
government that refused to hand over al- 
Qaida founder Osama bin Laden and other 
terrorists responsible for the attacks. 

Data wasn’t immediately available to 
support Trump’s claim, and he didn’t spec¬ 
ify whether he was referring to ground en¬ 
gagements or airstrikes. 

A Pentagon report to Congress in July 
touted efforts to synchronize and increase 
U.S. and Afghan operations to “put heavy 
pressure on the Taliban” and “provide 
strong incentives for them to engage in 
meaningful negotiations.” 

The intensified operations have pushed 
battlefield casualties to unprecedented 


levels, analysts said. Sweden’s Uppsala 
University Department of Peace and Con¬ 
flict Research program recorded 14,000 
battle-related deaths during the first half 
of the year. 

The prospect of even greater violence 
now comes in a bloody year that the Up¬ 
psala researchers have said is on track to 
be the country’s deadliest in 30 years. 

“The better part of this surge in violence 
is caused by fighting involving the Tal¬ 
iban,” said Therese Pettersson, research 
coordinator of the Uppsala department. 
“Fatalities caused by U.S. airstrikes are 
also included in these tolls ... which is one 
reason why fatalities have increased.” 

Meanwhile, the Taliban have also stepped 
up their operations, which have long been 
the leading cause of civilian deaths and 
injuries in most years. In addition to the 


Kabul bombing that killed the American 
soldier last week, the group launched mul¬ 
tipronged attacks on the largest cities in 
Kunduz, Baghlan and Farah provinces in 
early September. 

But it’s doubtful heavier fighting holds 
the key to ending the conflict, said Jason 
Dempsey, an Army veteran and adjunct se¬ 
nior fellow at the Washington-based Cen¬ 
ter for a New American Security research 
organization. 

“We’ve been fighting the Taliban for 18 
years,” Dempsey said. “If we had the ca¬ 
pability to escalate violence to a point that 
would cause the Taliban to take a funda¬ 
mentally different approach does anyone 
think we wouldn’t have actually already 
tried that?” 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 


State Department approves Poland’s $6.5 billion F-35 fighter jet order 


By Aaron Gregg 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Lockheed 
Martin has received State De¬ 
partment approval to sell 32 F-35 
Joint Strike Fighters to the Pol¬ 
ish military in an estimated $6.5 
billion order, the Pentagon an¬ 
nounced Wednesday. 

The pending sale is part of an 
expanded military partnership 
between the United States and 


Poland, a NATO ally that hosts a 
substantial U.S. troop presence 
designed to deter Russia. The 
deal should allow the U.S.-made 
fighter jets to gradually replace 
Poland’s fleet of Mikoyan MiG- 
29 and Sukhoi Su-22 jets, both 
Russian-made. 

“This proposed sale will sup¬ 
port the foreign policy and nation¬ 
al security of the United States by 
improving the security of a NATO 


ally, which is an important force 
for political stability and eco¬ 
nomic progress in Europe,” the 
Defense Department said in its 
announcement. “This proposed 
sale of F-35s will provide Poland 
with a credible defense capability 
to deter aggression in the region 
and ensure interoperability with 
U.S. forces.” 

Although the deal could still be 
blocked or modified by Congress, 


it has so far not met significant 
opposition there. 

The deal should also give a not- 
insignificant boost to Lockheed’s 
foreign sales, which have con¬ 
tributed to windfall profits for 
the Bethesda, Maryland-based 
defense manufacturer. It should 
help Lockheed compensate for 
a recent U.S. decision to cancel 
planned deliveries of 100 F-35 
jets to Turkey. 


And it comes at a time when 
the F-35 program is ramping up 
production, with the Defense De¬ 
partment pursuing larger deals 
in a bid to bring the plane’s unit 
price down. 

In early June, the Defense De¬ 
partment and Lockheed Martin 
announced a tentative agreement 
to procure 470 new F-35s for the 
Air Force, Navy, Marines and al¬ 
lied militaries. 
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High court OKs 
US enforcement 
of asylum limits 



Matt York/AP 


Government contractors erect a section of Pentagon-funded border wall Tuesday along the Colorado 
River in Yuma, Ariz. The 30-foot high wall replaces a five-mile section of Normandy barrier and post-n- 
beam fencing along the border with Mexico. 

Contractors in Ariz. work on 
Pentagon-funded border wall 


By Mark Sherman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Su¬ 
preme Court is allowing na¬ 
tionwide enforcement of a new 
Trump administration rule that 
prevents most Central American 
immigrants from seeking asylum 
in the United States. 

The justices’ order late Wednes¬ 
day temporarily undoes a lower- 
court ruling that had blocked the 
new asylum policy in some states 
along the southern border. The 
policy is meant to deny asylum to 
anyone who passes through an¬ 
other country on the way to the 
U.S. without seeking protection 
there. 

Most people crossing the south¬ 
ern border are Central Ameri¬ 
cans fleeing violence and poverty. 
They are largely ineligible under 
the new rule, as are asylum seek¬ 
ers from Africa, Asia and South 
America who arrive regularly at 
the southern border. 

The shift reverses decades of 
U.S. policy. The administration 
has said that it wants to close the 
gap between an initial asylum 
screening that most people pass 
and a final decision on asylum 
that most people do not win. 

“BIG United States Supreme 
Court WIN for the Border on Asy¬ 
lum!” President Donald Trump 
tweeted. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Senators 
from both parties criticized a fed¬ 
eral appeals court judge nominee 
for declining to answer questions 
Wednesday about his work in the 
Trump White House and Educa¬ 
tion Department. 

Steven Menashi, an associate 
White House counsel, has been 
nominated by President Don¬ 
ald Trump for the New York- 
based 2nd U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

At a Senate Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee hearing, Menashi refused to 
answer questions from Demo¬ 
cratic Sens. Dianne Feinstein of 
California and Dick Durbin of Il¬ 
linois about his work on immigra¬ 
tion issues, including a policy to 
separate migrant children from 
their families at the U.S.-Mexico 
border. 

Feinstein, the committee’s top 
Democrat, called Menashi’s re¬ 
fusal to answer unprecedented. 
Added Durbin: “I really don’t 


Justices Ruth Bader Ginsburg 
and Sonia Sotomayor dissented 
from the high-court’s order. 

“Once again, the Executive 
Branch has issued a rule that 
seeks to upend longstanding 
practices regarding refugees who 
seek shelter from persecution,” 
Sotomayor wrote. 

The legal challenge to the new 
policy has a brief but somewhat 
convoluted history. U.S. District 
Judge Jon Tigar in San Francisco 
blocked the new policy from tak¬ 
ing effect in late July. A three- 
judge panel of the 9th U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals narrowed Ti- 
gar’s order so that it applied only 
in Arizona and California, states 
that are within the 9th Circuit. 

That left the administration 
free to enforce the policy on 
asylum seekers arriving in New 
Mexico and Texas. Tigar issued a 
new order on Monday that reim¬ 
posed a nationwide hold on asy¬ 
lum policy. The 9th Circuit again 
narrowed his order on Tuesday. 

The high-court action allows 
the administration to impose the 
new policy everywhere while the 
court case against it continues. 

It’s not clear how quickly the 
policy will be rolled out, and how 
exactly it fits in with the other 
efforts by the administration to 
restrict border crossings and 
tighten asylum rules. 


understand the purpose of this 
hearing if the nominee before us 
cannot answer a basic question 
about his personal values.” 

Menashi’s silence also frus¬ 
trated Republicans, including the 
committee chairman, South Car¬ 
olina Sen. Lindsey Graham, who 
urged the nominee to be more 
forthcoming. 

Menashi said he understood the 
senators’ frustration, but said he 
could not answer questions about 
his White House work, citing con¬ 
fidentiality concerns. 

Feinstein questioned that, say¬ 
ing other judicial nominees who 
worked for previous presidents 
had answered general questions 
about the nature of their work. 

Menashi’s nomination was al¬ 
ready controversial because of 
his past writings, including some 
in which he assailed “leftist mul- 
ticulturism” and accused gay 
rights groups of exploiting the 
1998 murder of gay student Mat¬ 
thew Shepard. 


By Astrid Galvan 

Associated Press 

YUMA, Ariz. — On a dirt road 
past rows of date trees, just feet 
from a dry section of the Colorado 
River, a small construction crew 
is putting up a towering border 
wall that the government hopes 
will reduce — for good — the flow 
of immigrants who cross the U.S.- 
Mexico border illegally. 

Cicadas buzz and heavy equip¬ 
ment rumbles and beeps before 
it lowers 30-foot-tall sections of 
fence into the dirt. 

“Ahi esta!” — “There it is!” — a 
Spanish-speaking member of the 
crew says as the men straighten 
the sections into the ground. 
Nearby, workers pull dates from 
palm trees, not far from the cot¬ 
ton fields that cars pass on the 
drive to the border. 

South of Yuma, Ariz., the tall 
brown bollards rising against a 
cloudless desert sky will replace 
much shorter barriers that are 
meant to keep out cars, but not 
people. 

This 5-mile section of fenc¬ 
ing is where President Donald 
Trump’s most salient campaign 
promise — to build a wall along 
the entire southern border — is 
taking shape. 

The president and his admin¬ 
istration said this week that they 
plan on building between 450 
and 500 miles of fencing along 
the nearly 2,000-mile border by 
the end of 2020, an ambitious 
undertaking funded by billions 
of defense dollars that had been 
earmarked for things like mili¬ 
tary base schools, target ranges 
and maintenance facilities. 

Two other Pentagon-funded 
construction projects in New 
Mexico and Arizona are under¬ 
way, but some are skeptical that 
so many miles of wall can be built 
in such a short amount of time. 


The government is up against 
last-minute construction hiccups, 
funding issues and legal chal¬ 
lenges from environmentalists 
and property owners whose land 
sits on the border. 

The Trump administration 
says the wall — along with more 
surveillance technology, agents 
and lighting — is key to keeping 
out people who cross illegally. 

Critics say a wall is useless 
when most of those apprehend¬ 
ed turn themselves in to Border 
Patrol agents in the hope they 
can be eventually released while 
their cases play out in immigra¬ 
tion court. 

Yuma has seen a steep increase 
since last year in the number of 
migrant families who cross the 
border illegally, often turning 
themselves in to Border Patrol 
agents. Over 51,000 family units 
have been apprehended this year, 
about a 250% increase over the 
14,500 the year before. 

Many are fleeing extreme pov¬ 
erty and violence, and some are 
seeking asylum. 

The Yuma sector is the third 
busiest along the southern bor¬ 
der, with officials building a tem¬ 
porary, 500-person tent facility 
in the parking lot of the Border 
Patrol’s headquarters in June. 

It spent just under $15 million 
for the setup and services for four 
months, but officials are evaluat¬ 
ing whether to keep it running 
past next month as the number 
of arrivals in Yuma and across 
the southern border have fallen 
sharply in recent months. 

The drop is largely due to the 
Mexican government’s efforts 
to stop migrants from heading 
north after Trump threatened 
tariffs earlier this year to force 
Mexico to act. 

“Historically this has been a 
huge crossing point for both ve¬ 


hicles as well as family units and 
unaccompanied alien children 
during the crisis that we’ve seen 
in the past couple of months,” 
Border Patrol spokesman Jose 
Garibay said. “They’ve just been 
pouring over the border due to 
the fact that we’ve only ever had 
vehicle bollards and barriers that 
by design only stop vehicles.” 

Victor Manjarrez Jr., a former 
Border Patrol chief who’s now 
a professor at the University of 
Texas, El Paso, was an agent 
when the government put up the 
first stretch of barriers along the 
southern border — in San Diego. 

He’s seen barriers evolve from 
easily collapsible landing mats in¬ 
stalled by agents and the National 
Guard to the sophisticated, multi- 
billion-dollar projects now being 
done by private contractors. 

Manjarrez says tall border 
fencing is crucial in some areas 
and less helpful in others, like 
remote stretches of desert where 
shorter barriers and more tech¬ 
nology like ground sensors would 
suffice. 

The ease of construction varies 
by place and depends on things 
like water, Manjarrez said, add¬ 
ing that just because a plot of 
land is flat “doesn’t mean it’s not 
complex.” 

He said building 450 to 500 
miles of fence by the end of next 
year would be tough if that figure 
doesn’t include sections of the wall 
that have been built recently. 

The real question is whether 
the government needs to build 
that much fencing, he said. 

The Trump administration 
may face those issues along with 
lawsuits from landowners who 
aren’t giving up their property 
so easily and environmentalists 
who say the barriers stop animals 
from migrating and can cut off 
water resources. 


Judicial pick frustrates 
Senate panel with silence 
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Senators back Trump on defense spending 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Sen. Jeanne Shaheen, D-N.H., raises her hand to be heard during a Senate Appropriations Committee 
markup of the defense bill on Thursday on Capitol Hill. In the background, left to right, are Sens. Patrick 
Leahy, D-Vt., and Richard Shelby, R-Ala., and Senate Majority Leader Mitch McConnell, R-Ky. 


By Andrew Taylor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A Republi¬ 
can-controlled Senate committee 
approved a Pentagon funding bill 
on Thursday, rejecting Demo¬ 
cratic attempts to cut President 
Donald Trump’s border wall re¬ 
quest and his moves to pay for 
the project without congressional 
approval. 

The Senate Appropriations 
Committee lined up behind 
Trump in party-line votes ap¬ 
proving an almost $700 billion 
funding bill for the Defense De¬ 
partment and a $49 billion mea¬ 
sure for the Energy Department, 
nuclear weapons programs and 
water projects. 

The votes came amid tensions 
on the committee, which is re¬ 
sponsible for $1.4 trillion worth of 
agency funding bills required to 
fill in the details of this summer’s 
budget and debt deal. That deal 
reversed cuts that were aimed 
at the Pentagon and domestic 
programs while increasing the 
government’s borrowing cap so it 
would not default on its payments 
and Treasury notes. 

The committee chairman, 
Sen. Richard Shelby, R-Ala., had 
hoped to approve two other bills, 
a $55 billion foreign aid measure 
and a $178 billion health and edu¬ 
cation funding bill that’s the larg¬ 
est domestic spending bill. 

But Republicans stood to lose 
abortion-related votes that would 
have aligned those measures with 


companion bills passed by the 
Democratic-controlled House, so 
Shelby postponed the votes. 

Democrats complained that 
Shelby, following the lead of Ma¬ 
jority Leader Mitch McConnell, 
R-Ky., was shortchanging the 
popular health and education 
measure to fund Trump’s $5 bil¬ 
lion request for his border wall. 


They also were furious about 
Trump’s moves to raid $3.6 bil¬ 
lion in military base construction 
projects to pay for 11 additional 
border fence segments totaling 
175 miles in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

But Republicans voted down 
proposals by the committee’s top 
Democrat, Sen. Patrick Leahy of 


Vermont, to block Trump from 
repeating the maneuver. They 
also defeated a Democratic pro¬ 
posal to shift $3.6 billion from 
Trump’s border wall request to 
other domestic accounts. 

Despite some tensions on the 
committee, both sides said they 
would work to keep the bills on 
track. McConnell promised the 


end results will be fair. 

“In the end, the Democratic 
majority in the House should be 
able to protect what your pri¬ 
orities are,” McConnell said, ad¬ 
dressing the Democratic side. 

The issues that caused Shelby 
to cancel the two votes included 
an amendment by Sen. Patty 
Murray, D-Wash., to overturn 
a Trump executive order that 
takes away federal family plan¬ 
ning money from organizations 
such as Planned Parenthood that 
counsel women about their abor¬ 
tion options. 

Planned Parenthood an¬ 
nounced last month that it would 
stop accepting that money rather 
than comply with an adminis¬ 
tration edict to comply with the 
abortion counseling ban. 

Murray’s amendment prob¬ 
ably would have passed the com¬ 
mittee, where two pro-abortion 
rights Republicans would likely 
have sided with her. Sen. Jeanne 
Shaheen, D-N.H., also could have 
prevailed in a similar abortion- 
related matter on the foreign aid 
bill. 

Shelby said the Democratic 
amendments would have derailed 
the two bills. 

“I am determined to keep the 
budget agreement intact and the 
appropriations process on track,” 
Shelby said. “Therefore, where 
we are able to advance appro¬ 
priations bills consistent with the 
budget agreement, we will do so. 
Where we cannot, we will not. It’s 
that simple.” 


House sets 
guidelines for 
impeachment 
investigation 



By Mary Clare Jalonick 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — House Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Jerrold Nadler says there’s no confu¬ 
sion about what his committee is doing: It’s an im¬ 
peachment investigation, no matter how you want to 
phrase it. 

Nadler tried to clear up any misconceptions 
Thursday as the committee approved guidelines 
for impeachment hearings on President Donald 
Trump. Some of Nadler’s fellow Democrats — in¬ 
cluding House Majority Leader Steny Hoyer — have 
stumbled over how to explain what they’re doing. 

“Some call this process an impeachment inquiry. 
Some call it an impeachment investigation. There 
is no legal difference between these terms, and I 
no longer care to argue about the nomenclature,” 
Nadler, D-N.Y., said as he opened the meeting. “But 
let me clear up any remaining doubt: The conduct 
under investigation poses a threat to our democracy. 
We have an obligation to respond to this threat. And 
we are doing so.” 

Republicans disagree with Nadler and they argue 
that the House has never voted to open an official 
inquiry. Georgia Rep. Doug Collins, the top Repub¬ 
lican on the committee, said the committee “has be- 


Patrick Semansky/AP 

The House Judiciary Committee led by House 
Judiciary Committee Chairman Jerrold Nadler, D- 
N.Y., above, set guidlines for upcoming hearings 
on President Donald Trump. 

come a giant Instagram filter ... it’s put in there to 
look like something, but it’s really not.” 

Collins said Democrats are trying to have it both 
ways. 

“My colleagues know very well they don’t have 
the votes to authorize impeachment proceedings on 
the House floor, but they want to impeach the presi¬ 
dent anyway,” Collins said. “So, they are pretending 
to initiate impeachment.” 

Impeachment has divided Democrats who con¬ 
trol the House. Democrats on Nadler’s committee, 
including some of the most liberal members of the 
House, have been eager to move forward with the 
process. But moderates, mostly first-term lawmak¬ 
ers who handed their party the majority in the 
2018 election, are concerned about the committee’s 
drumbeat on impeachment and the attention that 
comes with that continued action. 


House OKs oil drilling ban 
off Atlantic, Pacific coasts 


By Matthew Daly 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The House 
approved legislation Wednes¬ 
day that would permanently bar 
drilling off the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific coasts and extend a morato¬ 
rium on drilling off Florida’s west 
coast. 

Coastal lawmakers from both 
parties said the bills would pro¬ 
tect U.S. coasts from drilling that 
can pollute crucial waters — and 
lead to disasters such as the 2010 
BP spill in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Opponents, mostly Republi¬ 
cans, said the bills undercut do¬ 
mestic energy security and limit 
thousands of job opportunities. 

Lawmakers approved the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific measure 238- 
189, while the bill to block drilling 
in the Gulf of Mexico near Florida 
was approved 248-180. The bills 
head to the Republican-controlled 
Senate, where action is unlikely. 

The votes come as the Trump 
administration is reevaluating a 
plan to sharply expand offshore 
drilling amid a series of court 
challenges. 

Republican and Democratic 
governors and lawmakers from 
coastal states strongly oppose ex¬ 
panded drilling. A federal judge 
in March ruled against President 


Donald Trump’s executive order 
to open the Arctic Ocean and parts 
of the Atlantic to broader oil and 
gas development, saying Trump 
had exceeded his authority. 

Interior Secretary David Ber¬ 
nhardt has called the legal chal¬ 
lenges “discombobulating” to 
the administration’s plans and 
said officials are likely to wait 
for the court cases to be resolved 
before proceeding with offshore 
drilling. 

Even so, lawmakers who op¬ 
pose drilling said a legislative fix 
is needed. 

“If we don’t act, drilling rigs 
could soon appear off our beach¬ 
es,” said Rep. Joe Cunningham, 
D-S.C., the lead sponsor of the 
bicoastal drilling ban. Cunning¬ 
ham won his seat last year in part 
because of his opposition to drill¬ 
ing off South Carolina’s beach- 
dominated coast. 

Rep. Rob Bishop, R-Utah, de¬ 
nounced the “liberal legislation 
aimed at derailing our domestic 
energy production and strong 
economy.” The House-passed 
bill would stifle development of 
the nation’s abundant fossil-fuel 
resources, increase reliance on 
foreign countries and “jeopardize 
unprecedented economic growth 
seen in recent years,” Bishop 
said. 
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Vape industry pushes back on flavor bans 



Robert F. Bukaty/AP 


Devin Lambert, the manager at Good Guys Vape Shop, demonstrates to blow a vapor ring while using an 
e-cigarette in Biddeford, Maine, earlier this month. 


By Marina Villeneuve 

Associated Press 

AUGUSTA, Maine — Efforts 
to ban flavored e-cigarettes and 
reduce their appeal to youngsters 
have sputtered under industry 
pressure in over a half-dozen 
states this year even as one state, 
Michigan, moves ahead with its 
own restrictions and President 
Donald Trump promises federal 
ones. 

In many cases, the fight by the 
industry and its lobbyists has fo¬ 
cused on leaving the most popu¬ 
lar flavors — mint and its close 
cousin, menthol — alone. But 
public health experts say that all 
flavors should be banned, and 
that menthol can still hook kids 
on vaping. 

The proposal Trump outlined 
on Wednesday, which would su¬ 
persede any state inaction, in¬ 
cludes a ban on mint and menthol, 
and an industry giant quickly in¬ 
dicated it would capitulate. 

“We strongly agree with the 
need for aggressive category¬ 
wide action on flavored prod¬ 
ucts,” read a statement released 
by Juul Labs Inc. “We will fully 
comply with the final FDA policy 
when effective.” 

But the fight in state legisla¬ 
tures has been fierce. Lobbyists 
for the vaping and tobacco in¬ 
dustry fought bans on flavors in 
Hawaii, California, New Mexico, 
Massachusetts, New York, Maine 
and Connecticut. 

Such bans failed or stalled, 
even as Michigan’s governor this 
month ordered emergency rules 
prohibiting flavored e-cigarettes. 
New York Democratic Gov. An¬ 
drew Cuomo on Monday ex¬ 


pressed a desire to ban flavored 
e-cigarettes. 

Trump’s federal proposal, as 
it stands, would require no con¬ 
gressional approval, meaning 
lobbying efforts to defeat it could 
be less effective than in state leg¬ 
islatures. Juul spent $1.9 million 
in the first half of the year to try 
and sway the White House, Con¬ 
gress and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

The Vapor Technology Asso¬ 


ciation has reported spending 
$78,000 this year in its lobbying 
fight against California’s pro¬ 
posed flavored e-cigarettes ban, 
while one of the world’s largest to¬ 
bacco producers, Altria, reported 
spending over $100,000 last fall 
solely to lobby such legislation. 
The bills have since stalled. 

Reynolds American, which 
sells Vuse Alto e-cigarettes, re¬ 
ported spending $240,000 on paid 
lobbyists in New York this year. 


At least $23,000 alone went to 
fund their lobbying push against 
a flavored tobacco ban that failed 
to pass this year. 

Altria — which is also Juul’s 
biggest investor — also spent 
over $70,000 in Maine alone this 
spring on an online social media 
and email campaign in its efforts 
to defeat a ban on flavored e-cig- 
arettes and all tobacco products, 
according to lobbying reports 
filed with state ethics officials. 


Maine still has no flavor ban. 

The global e-cigarette and vape 
market was valued at as much as 
$11 billion in 2018. The rise in teen 
vaping has been driven mainly by 
flavored cartridge-based prod¬ 
ucts such as Juul, which controls 
roughly three-quarters of the 
U.S. e-cigarettes market. 

The proposals and the lobbying 
fight come as health authorities 
investigate hundreds of breathing 
illnesses reported in people who 
have used e-cigarettes and other 
vaping devices. No single device, 
ingredient or additive has been 
identified, though many cases in¬ 
volve marijuana vaping. 

Supporters of flavors argue 
that adult cigarette users say fla¬ 
vors helped them quit, and that 
legislators should instead focus 
on companies that are trying to 
hook young nonsmokers with 
clearly kid-friendly marketing 
and packaging. 

“One of the things that we are 
finding is that state legislatures 
are reflexively reacting to media 
stories and without a scientific 
basis making determinations 
that flavors are the problem so 
we need to get rid of all the fla¬ 
vors,” said Tony Abboud, presi¬ 
dent of the Vapor Technology 
Association. 

There had been concern that 
the tobacco and vaping industries 
were winning their fight to keep 
at least the most popular flavors 
— mint and menthol — in play. 
That concern has now been tem¬ 
pered by Trump’s announcement 
Wednesday that his ban would in¬ 
clude menthol and mint. 


Trump suggests he might be open to softening Iran sanctions 


Trump eyes 5 candidates to replace Bolton 


By Eli Stokols 
and Chris Megerian 

Los Angeles Times 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump opened the door 
Wednesday to lifting some sanc¬ 
tions on Iran in an effort to set 
up a meeting with that country’s 
leaders, a softening of his “maxi¬ 
mum pressure” campaign against 
Tehran just a day after the firing 
of national security adviser John 
Bolton. 

Trump has long claimed that 
the sanctions would cripple Iran’s 
economy to the point of forcing 
its government back to the bar¬ 
gaining table. So far, that has not 
occurred. 

Asked Wednesday by report¬ 
ers if he would consider easing 
the sanctions in order to arrange 
a face to face meeting with Iran’s 
President Hassan Rouhani, 
Trump would not rule out the 
possibility. 

“We’ll see what happens,” he 
said. 

Trump and Rouhani could 
meet on the sidelines of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations General Assembly in 
New York later this month. Such 
a meeting has been under con¬ 


sideration at least since late last 
month, when French President 
Emmanuel Macron, at the G-7 
summit, publicly urged a meeting 
and Trump indicated openness to 
the idea. 

Bolton often disagreed with 
Trump’s plans to meet with dicta¬ 
tors and autocrats, including those 
in Iran. His opposition to a meet¬ 
ing between Trump and Rouhani 
was one of the flashpoints that ul¬ 
timately led to Bolton’s dismissal 
Tuesday, according to a senior 
administration official. 

The departure of his hard-line 
aide has removed a significant 
constraint on Trump’s desire to 
have his way and could presage 
a new, even more unrestrained 
phase in the administration’s for¬ 
eign policy, analysts and officials 
said. 

“Trump has made clear that 
he’s his own principal adviser,” 
said David Rothkopf, a profes¬ 
sor of international relations who 
wrote a book about the National 
Security Council. “Right now I 
wouldn’t say there’s much of a na¬ 
tional security process. And that’s 
dangerous because the president 
is inexperienced and erratic.” 

Trump has been eager to meet 


WASHINGTON — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump said 
Wednesday he’s looking at 
five individuals to become his 
fourth national security advis¬ 
er to replace John Bolton, the 
hawkish diplomat who clashed 
with the president on global 
challenges, especially Iran 
and North Korea. 

“John wasn’t in line with 
what we were doing,” Trump 
told reporters in the Oval 
Office. 

Trump insisted that he had a 
good relationship with Bolton, 
but also said, “He wasn’t get¬ 
ting along with people in the 
administration that I consider 


with adversaries in pursuit of dip¬ 
lomatic deals, or at least a showy 
and dramatic sort of summitry 
that captures the world’s atten¬ 
tion. Since early last year, he often 
did so against Bolton’s advice. 

In addition to their disagree¬ 
ments over Iran, Bolton opposed 
Trump’s desire to meet with offi- 


very important.” 

“I hope we’ve left in good 
stead,” Trump said. “Maybe 
we have and maybe we 
haven’t.” 

Trump did not name the five 
candidates, saying only that 
they were “highly qualified.” 
Deputy national security ad¬ 
viser Charles Kupperman, a 
former Reagan administration 
official and defense contract¬ 
ing executive, is running the 
National Security Council on 
an acting basis. Trump said he 
would name a replacement for 
Bolton next week. 

From The Associated Press 


cials of Afghanistan’s Taliban mi¬ 
litia at Camp David in Maryland. 
After that meeting fell apart late 
last week, the president blamed 
Bolton for leaking stories about 
division in the White House, spe¬ 
cifically a report that Vice Presi¬ 
dent Mike Pence had sided with 
Bolton, which Pence denied. 


In his remarks Wednesday, 
Trump repeatedly disparaged 
Bolton, who served as his top 
White House national security 
aide for 18 months. He criticized 
Bolton for comments that compli¬ 
cated his early outreach to North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un and 
for his policy toward Venezuela, 
which the president has followed 
but now says he “disagreed” 
with. 

“I don’t blame Kim Jong Un,” 
Trump said. “He wanted nothing 
to do with John Bolton.” 

Trump also mocked Bolton’s 
“Mr. Tough Guy” reputation. 

“He’s so tough, he got us into 
Iraq,” Trump quipped. 

Whether Iran will now agree to 
a meeting remains unknown — in 
the past, important factions in its 
government have opposed meet¬ 
ing with American officials. 

But “the removal of Bolton 
might be a signal to the Iranians 
and make them more flexible, 
more willing to engage,” said 
Ilan Goldenberg, a former State 
Department official specializing 
in the Middle East. “The Ira¬ 
nians think that if they got in a 
room with Trump, they could get 
something.” 
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Fla. man stabs 5 
co-workers with 
pocket knife 


By Bobby Caina Calvan 

Associated Press 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — A 
man ordered to leave a construc¬ 
tion-supply business after quar¬ 
reling with co-workers returned 
minutes later and stabbed five 
employees Wednesday in Flori¬ 
da’s capital, seriously wounding 
one of them, authorities said. 

Police in Tallahassee were still 
trying to determine what set off 
the suspect and prompted him to 
pull out a pocketknife and stab co¬ 
workers before fleeing the work¬ 
place on foot. They identified the 
suspect as Antwann Brown, 41. 

“It appeared that he actually 
sought out certain victims,” in¬ 
terim Police Chief Steven Outlaw 
said during a news conference 
just yards from the business. 

One victim was in serious condi¬ 
tion at a hospital, two were in fair 
condition and another two were 
in good condition, said Tallahas¬ 
see Memorial Healthcare spokes¬ 
woman Danielle Buchanan. 

Brown was apprehended with¬ 
out a struggle not far from Dyke 


Industries, which supplies doors 
and windows to residential and 
commercial customers. Police 
said he had worked there for just 
over three months. 

Outlaw said there was no in¬ 
dication of any pending employ¬ 
ment actions against Brown. A 
company representative didn’t 
immediately return a request for 
comment. 

Police said Brown clocked in 
at about 8 a.m. as he normally 
should. Minutes later, “he was en¬ 
gaged in some kind of dispute at 
work,” Outlaw said, “and clocked 
out at 8:20.” Outlaw could not 
elaborate on what the dispute was 
about. 

When the suspect later re¬ 
turned and began attacking peo¬ 
ple, other co-workers fended him 
off with sticks and whatever they 
could grab, according to Outlaw, 
calling those “heroic” actions. 
The co-workers pinned down the 
suspect, but he escaped. 

Court records show Brown has 
a lengthy arrest record, mostly 
for drug offenses, dating back 
from when he was in his teens. 


Husband, wife wanted for 
murder, arson captured 


By Meagan Flynn 
The Washington Post 

A married couple charged 
with murder who escaped from 
a prison van last month, prompt¬ 
ing a nationwide manhunt, has 
been captured in Arizona, au¬ 
thorities revealed early Thursday 
morning. 

Blane and Susan Barksdale 
were discov- 


Authorities said earlier this 
week that the Aryan Brotherhood, 
a white supremacist prison gang, 
and the Hells Angels motorcycle 
gang may have been assisting the 
couple. An official told The Post 
on Thursday morning that author¬ 
ities aren’t sure yet whether those 
harboring the fugitives were gang 
members. Blane Barksdale, 56, is 
allegedly af- 



the Navajo County Sheriff’s Of¬ 
fice after more than two weeks on 
the run, a U.S. Marshal told The 
Washington Post. 

The couple, suspected of kill¬ 
ing a 72-year-old Tucson man 
and burning down his house, 
was captured after the Marshals 
placed Blane Barksdale on its 
Top 15 Most Wanted list Monday, 
offering $35,000 in rewards for 
information leading to the arrest 
of both suspects. 


dales escaped custody on Aug. 26 
while being extradited more than 
2,000 miles from Rochester, N.Y., 
back to Pima County, Ariz., to 
face the murder charges. 

The couple allegedly fled to 
New York after killing Frank 
Bligh in Tucson in April. Police 
said they may have stolen a cache 
of nearly 100 guns before set¬ 
ting fire to his house, causing an 
explosion. 



WAL-MART #M 

RETURN FOR CREDIT 


David J. Phillip/AP 


Walmart is rolling out an unlimited grocery delivery subscription service this fall for a $98 annual fee. 
The service will reach 1,400 stores in 200 markets and allows the nation’s largest grocer to further tap 
into time-starved shoppers looking for convenience. 

Walmart to start unlimited grocery 
delivery subscription service in fall 


By Anne D’Innocenzio 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Walmart is 
rolling out an unlimited grocery 
delivery subscription service this 
fall as it races to gain an advan¬ 
tage in the competitive fresh food 
business. 

The service will charge an an¬ 
nual membership fee of $98 for 
subscribers to access unlimited 
same-day delivery, which will 
be offered in 1,400 stores in 200 
markets. By year-end, it will ex¬ 
tend to a total of 1,600 stores — or 
more than 50% of the country. 

The move allows the nation’s 
largest grocer to further tap into 
time-starved shoppers looking 
for convenience at a time when 
Walmart is locked in an arms 
race with Amazon and others to 
expand fresh-food delivery — one 
of the fastest-growing e-com¬ 
merce sectors. 

“We know this level of conve¬ 


nience resonates” with our cus¬ 
tomers, said Tom Ward, senior 
vice president of digital opera¬ 
tions at Walmart U.S. “If you need 
milk, bananas and birthday pres¬ 
ents, this is a fantastic solution.” 

The grocery services will be 
fulfilled by local stores and re¬ 
quire a minimum order of $30. 
With same-day delivery, there’s 
a four-hour minimum wait time 
between placing an order and 
having it delivered. Walmart will 
also allow shoppers to order gro¬ 
ceries online and pick them up at 
their local store or curbside for 
free. Curbside pickup is available 
at 3,000 stores and will expand to 
another 100 stores by the end of 
the year. 

About 100,000 items, which 
include fresh food and pantry 
staples as well as select general 
merchandise like lightbulbs and 
basic toys, qualify for both grocery 
pickup and delivery. Walmart will 
also offer a monthly subscription 


option for $12.95; customers will 
still be able to pay a per-delivery 
fee of $7.95 or $9.95 for same-day 
delivery if they decide against the 
subscription service. 

Walmart says it will rely on its 
more than 45,000 personal shop¬ 
pers to pick products off store 
shelves to fulfill orders. It will 
also continue using the same 
patchwork of delivery services as 
before, including Postmates and 
DoorDash. 

Walmart is facing increas¬ 
ing pressure to expand its fresh 
grocery delivery service amid 
fiercer competition in that space. 
About two years ago, its key rival 
Amazon purchased Whole Food 
Market Inc. and now is offering 
same-day grocery delivery in 
various cities. Meanwhile, Ama- 
zonFresh costs $14.99 a month 
and is available to Amazon Prime 
customers, who pay an annual 
membership fee of $119, in select 
cities. 


Warnings issued in wake of boat fire 


By Stefanie Dazio 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Additional 
safety recommendations issued 
in the aftermath of a fatal boat 
fire off the Southern California 
coast that killed 34 people include 
limiting the unsupervised charg¬ 
ing of lithium-ion batteries and 
the use of power strips and exten¬ 
sion cords, the Coast Guard said. 

The recommendations come 
as investigators delving into the 
cause of the Sept. 2 fire and try 
to recover the Conception amid 
an ongoing criminal probe con¬ 
ducted by the FBI, Coast Guard 
and the U.S. Attorney’s Office in 
Los Angeles. 

Divers on Wednesday recov¬ 
ered the remains of the last vic¬ 
tim — one of dozens who died of 
smoke inhalation as they were 
trapped below a raging fire. Au¬ 
thorities have said 21 women 
and 13 men ranging from 16 to 


62 years old appear to have died 
from smoke inhalation. 

Officials expect to release the 
National Transportation Safe¬ 
ty Board’s preliminary report 
Thursday, spokesman Eric Weiss 
said. 

While it’s not yet clear what the 
report will address, NTSB mem¬ 
ber Jennifer Homendy has said 
investigators are looking at sever¬ 
al factors, including how batteries 
and electronics were stored and 
charged. They will also look into 
how the crew was trained and 
what crew members were doing 
at the time of the fire. 

The boat’s design will also 
come under scrutiny, particu¬ 
larly whether a bunkroom escape 
hatch was adequate. 

The recommendations from 
the Coast Guard — which has 
convened a formal Marine Board 
of Investigation — also suggest 
owners and operators of vessels 
review emergency duties with 


the crew, identify emergency es¬ 
capes, check all firefighting and 
lifesaving equipment onboard, 
and look at the condition of pas¬ 
senger accommodation spaces 
for “unsafe practices or other 
hazardous arrangements.” 

Coast Guard records show the 
Conception passed its two most 
recent inspections with no safety 
violations. Previous customers 
said the company that owns the 
vessel, Truth Aquatics, and the 
captains of its three boats, were 
very safety conscious. 

James Hall, a former NTSB 
chairman, told The Associated 
Press a preliminary report is 
generally a summary of the early 
findings that relies on interviews, 
inspection documents and other 
records and a review of current 
maritime rules and regulations. 

A preliminary report would 
likely not address the fire’s cause, 
he said. 
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Free birth control for 
female vets considered 



Caitlin M. KENNEY/Stars and Stripes 


Craig Remsburg speaks about caring for his son, a wounded 
veteran, during a caregiver panel Tuesday at the “Supporting Military 
Caregivers in the Workforce” summit in Washington, D.C. 

Summit highlights help 
for military caregivers 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — House law¬ 
makers considered legislation 
Wednesday that would eliminate 
copayments for female veterans 
when they receive their birth 
control through the Department 
of Veterans Affairs — extending 
them the same benefit available 
to most women through public 
and private insurers. 

The Equal Access to Contra¬ 
ception for Veterans Act would do 
away with copayments for birth 
control, saving female veterans 
a total of $400,000 each year, ac¬ 
cording to VA estimates. 

It was introduced by Rep. Julia 
Brownley, D-Calif., the leader of 
the new Women Veterans Task 
Force. 

“Women veterans now make up 
the fastest-growing group of vet¬ 
erans enrolling in VA health care. 
Yet, many of their health needs go 
unaddressed in a VA system that 
has not evolved to equitably serve 
a changing population,” Brown¬ 
ley said when she introduced the 
bill in July. “This includes access¬ 
ing basic contraceptive services 
without a copay, which is avail- 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A federal 
court ruled Tuesday that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
wrongly denied reimbursements 
for some veterans who received 
emergency medical treatment at 
non-VA facilities — a ruling that 
could cost the agency billions of 
dollars. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
Veterans Claims approved the 
case, Wolfe v. Wilkie, as a class 
action and ordered the VA to 
reimburse the affected veter¬ 
ans. Attorneys for the plaintiffs 
in the case, citing past VA esti¬ 
mates, said the agency would be 
responsible for paying anywhere 
between $1.8 billion and $6.5 bil¬ 
lion to hundreds of thousands of 
veterans. 

“All of this is unacceptable,” 
wrote Judge William S. Green¬ 
berg, who authored the opinion of 
the three-judge panel. “Such an 
extraordinary situation demands 
extraordinary relief.” 

A VA spokesman said Wednes¬ 
day that the agency “is aware of 
this decision and reviewing it.” 

Tuesday marked the second 
instance in which the court ruled 
the VA must reimburse veterans 
for emergency medical expenses 
that they incurred at non-VA fa¬ 
cilities that are not covered by 
their private insurance. 

In 2016, the same court struck 
down a VA regulation that kept 
the agency from reimbursing 


able to all women using civilian 
health insurance.” 

The bill was one of 12 under 
consideration Wednesday during 
a hearing of the subcommittee on 
health, part of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. Most 
of the bills addressed health care 
disparities for women veterans. 

Teresa Boyd, an assistant depu¬ 
ty undersecretary at the VA, said 
the agency supported the legisla¬ 
tion, but stipulated that Congress 
must appropriate enough money 
to cover the cost. 

“We believe this bill would help 
further improve the access of 
contraceptives to veterans, par¬ 
ticularly those who have lower 
incomes,” she said. 

The VA estimated it would lose 
$396,000 in fiscal year 2020 if it 
eliminated copayments on birth 
control. That loss would amount 
to an estimated $414,000 in 2021 
and would total $2.07 million in 
the next five years. 

Other bills considered Wednes¬ 
day aim to improve health care 
for newborns at VA facilities, to 
improve benefits for veterans who 
experienced domestic violence or 
sexual assault and to provide $20 


veterans’ emergency medical ex¬ 
penses when a portion of the cost 
— but not all of it — was covered 
by their private insurance. 

The VA created a new regula¬ 
tion following the 2016 decision, 
but it also excluded many ex¬ 
penses from reimbursement if 
the veteran had other insurance. 
The court said Tuesday that the 
new regulation was “startling” — 
it mimics the old one and is also 
unlawful. 

“The agency has effectively 
rolled back the clock and, with 
no transparency, essentially 
readopted a position we have 
authoritatively held inconsis¬ 
tent with Congress’ command,” 
Greenberg wrote. 

Moreover, the VA had sent no¬ 
tices to veterans after the 2016 
ruling that contained incorrect 
information about what kind of 
emergency medical care the VA 
would reimburse. 

“In other words, the agency 
was telling veterans that the law 
was exactly opposite to what a 
federal court had held the law 
to be,” Greenberg wrote. “Who 
knows how many veterans relied 
on such a misrepresentation—for 
that is what it was — in deciding 
not to appeal VA decisions that 
denied reimbursement for non- 
VA emergency medical care.” 

The issue was brought to the 
court by the National Veterans 
Legal Services Program, a non¬ 
profit that represents veterans in 
their attempt to secure VA ben¬ 
efits. The lawsuit was filed on be- 


million to the VA to retrofit its 
medical facilities with women’s 
health services, among others. 

Wednesday marked the 18th 
anniversary of the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks. 

Brownley called attention dur¬ 
ing the hearing to the women 
who volunteered for the military 
following the tragedy and urged 
Congress to provide women 
who’ve returned from the con¬ 
flicts in Afghanistan and Iraq 
with “the same access to timely, 
high quality health care as their 
male counterparts.” 

Rep. Neal Dunn, R-Fla., the 
ranking Republican on the sub¬ 
committee, criticized Democrats 
for setting Wednesday’s hear¬ 
ing agenda with no input from 
Republicans. 

“By failing to provide the mi¬ 
nority the opportunity to provide 
input... it runs somewhat counter 
to the past practices of this sub¬ 
committee,” he said. “VA and its 
subcommittees have uniquely 
been bipartisan, and I sincerely 
hope we continue to conduct it 
that way.” 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


half of Amanda Wolfe and Peter 
Boerschinger, both veterans who 
had their claims for reimburse¬ 
ment denied by the VA. 

Wolfe submitted a claim for 
$2,558.54 after she drove herself 
to the closest emergency room for 
life-saving surgery in 2016. Her 
total bill amounted to $22,348.25, 
but most of it was covered by her 
private insurance through her 
employer. 

Boerschinger’s VA claim to¬ 
taled $1,340 after he received 
emergency treatment for pneu¬ 
monia and congestive heart fail¬ 
ure in 2018. He was forced to use 
non-VA care because the VA hos¬ 
pital nearest him had closed its 
emergency room. 

Wolfe’s and Boerschinger’s 
cases represent thousands of 
other veterans who were denied 
reimbursements because por¬ 
tions of their treatment were 
covered by private insurance, 
according to their attorneys. The 
court ordered the VA submit a 
plan within 45 days about how it 
would notify veterans affected by 
the ruling. 

“The court’s decision rights 
a terrible injustice and its order 
ensures that veterans who were 
unjustly denied reimbursement 
for critical emergency treatment 
at non-VA facilities will finally 
be reimbursed,” Bart Stichman, 
executive director of the National 
Veterans Legal Service Program, 
said in a statement. “It is a hard- 
won victory for hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of veterans.” 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—Craig Rems- 
burg’s life changed when his son 
Cory returned home from war. 

An Army Ranger who was se¬ 
verely injured in Afghanistan in 
2009, the younger Remsburg now 
needed his father to serve as his 
caregiver. The situation forced 
Craig Remsburg to meet with his 
employer to discuss his new role 
as a military caregiver and how 
he could continue his responsibil¬ 
ities at the company as a human 
resource professional. 

He laid out his plan that he 
would now need to be out of the 
office two weeks each month, 
work remotely and have less of a 
presence at the office. 

“The response was very posi¬ 
tive,” Remsburg said Tuesday 
during a summit in Washington 
to raise awareness of the issues 
related to caregiver employment. 
“They understood the change to 
the family, how our new normal 
was going to impact us. So, to me, 
I was very relieved by that.” 

Remsburg is just one of more 
5.5 million Americans who care 
for a servicemember or veteran at 
home, according to the Elizabeth 
Dole foundation, an organization 
dedicated to the needs of military 
families and caregivers. 

At the summit, the foundation, 
in partnership with AARP and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s 
Hiring Our Heroes foundation, 
encouraged caregivers and em¬ 
ployers to have conversations 
similar to the one Remsburg had 
at his job. The foundation on Tues¬ 
day also unveiled its new toolkit 
that offers tips and strategies to 
help companies recruit, hire and 
retain military and veteran care¬ 
givers in their workforce. 

“It’s actually vital and com¬ 
petitive for companies to be sup¬ 
porting caregivers,” said Steve 
Schwab, the chief executive offi¬ 
cer of the Dole Foundation. 

This applies to civilians as well 
as military and veteran caregiv¬ 
ers, he said, noting the largest 
retirement wave in U.S. history 
will impact the country during 
the next 15 years, and will also in¬ 
crease the number of caregivers. 

Caregivers can struggle with 
finding jobs that can be flexible 
for them to care for a loved one 


or having their employers un¬ 
derstand the challenges that they 
face, such as scheduling appoint¬ 
ments or being home for treat¬ 
ments, according to caregivers 
speaking at the summit. 

“It affects every American 
family,” Schwab said of caregiv¬ 
ing. “American companies will 
not be competitive if they don’t 
become caregiver-friendly.” 

Self-identifying as a caregiver 
is one of the biggest hurdles for 
workers to overcome at their 
jobs. Only 56% of caregivers have 
told their supervisors about their 
caregiving responsibilities, ac¬ 
cording to the Dole Foundation. 
Caregivers without support at 
work are more likely to experi¬ 
ence attendance issues and have 
higher turnover than if their em¬ 
ployers are aware and can ac¬ 
commodate them, according to 
the foundation. 

The toolkit provides sugges¬ 
tions on how companies can look 
into the recruiting methods, poli¬ 
cies and benefits that they have 
and include ways to integrate 
caregivers. From expanding paid 
leave benefits to allowing for flex¬ 
ible or remote work schedules, the 
toolkit offers suggestions on what 
they can do to promote a work¬ 
place culture that is inclusive of 
caregivers. 

Employment is more than a 
job, it also gives social connec¬ 
tions and validation of self-worth 
to employees as well, said former 
Sen. Elizabeth Dole, the founder 
of the organization. 

“We must create a workplace 
culture in our nation that offers 
these values and benefits to our 
hidden heroes too. To those 5.5 
million who serve as military 
caregivers,” she said. “Together 
they provide nearly $14 billion 
in voluntary care every year ... 
remarkably though, they provide 
this care free of charge.” 

Having military and veteran 
caregivers in a company’s work¬ 
force makes good business sense, 
according to Schwab. 

“There is no losing to hav¬ 
ing a military caregiver on your 
employment rolls. You’re going 
to gain an incredibly adept, ver¬ 
satile, intelligent, loyal and ex¬ 
tremely hardworking individual,” 
he said. 


kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


Court: VA wrongly withheld money from vets 
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Smartphones 
join Toy Hall of 
Fame finalists 



National Toy Hall of Fame/AP 


The 2019 finalists on Aug. 13, from left to right, Jenga, Magic the Gathering, My Little Pony, Coloring 
Book, Matchbox Cars, Top, Nerf Blaster, Risk, Masters of the Universe, Care Bears, Smartphone, and 
Fisher-Price Corn Popper. 


By Carolyn Thompson 

Associated. Press 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. — The 
smartphone is being considered 
for induction into the National 
Toy Hall of Fame this year in 
recognition of its impact on how 
people play and interact. 

The other finalists announced 
Wednesday are: Care Bears, the 
coloring book, Fisher-Price Com 
Popper, Jenga, Magic the Gath¬ 
ering, Masters of the Universe, 
Matchbox cars, My Little Pony, 
Nerf Blaster, Risk, and the top. 

The smartphone earned a place 
among the 12 finalists because of 
its status as a platform for count¬ 
less mobile games and playful 
interactions, including sending 
GIFs and altering photos, hall of 
fame officials said. 

The winners will be inducted 
Nov. 7. Last year’s honorees were 
the Magic 8 Ball, pinball and 
Uno. 

“These 12 toys represent the 
wide scope of play — from the 
simple, traditional spinning top 
that has been played with since 


pre-history to the ultra-modern 
smartphone which has dramati¬ 
cally changed how people of all 
ages play and connect,” said 
Christopher Bensch, vice presi¬ 
dent for collections. 

Anyone can nominate a toy 
for consideration by the hall of 
fame, located inside The Strong 
museum in Rochester. The win¬ 
ners are selected with input from 
historians, educators and other 
experts who make up a national 
selection committee, as well as 
fans who can vote for their favor¬ 
ite online. 

To make it into the hall, toys 
have to be innovative, widely rec¬ 
ognized, shown to be more than a 
passing fad and foster learning, 
creativity or discovery through 
play. Sixty-eight toys currently 
occupy the National Toy Hall of 
Fame. 

More about this year’s finalists 
from the hall of fame: 

Care Bears: Funshine Bear and 
friends were created in the 1980s 
as a line of greeting card charac¬ 
ters for the American Greetings 
Corp. but grew to star in televi¬ 


sion shows and games. In 2015, 
Netflix launched an animated se¬ 
ries around them. 

The coloring book: No longer 
just for kids, a new genre of col¬ 
oring books featuring more com¬ 
plex designs has caught on with 
adults. 

Fisher-Price Corn Popper: 

Toddlers have been pushing the 
wheeled toy along since 1957, 
watching and listening to the 
bright balls inside pop. 

Jenga: The game in which play¬ 
ers stack blocks and then try to 
remove them without toppling 
the tower was created by Eng¬ 
lishwoman Leslie Scott based on 
wooden blocks from her child¬ 
hood in Africa. 

Magic the Gathering: The col¬ 


lectible card game was so popu¬ 
lar when Wizards of the Coast 
released it in 1993 that the firm 
couldn’t keep up with demand. 
The fantasy-themed game re¬ 
quires both chance and skill. 

Masters of the Universe: Mat¬ 
tel’s action figures, including He- 
Man and She-Ra, were featured 
in a cartoon series from 1983 to 
1985 and have been on tooth¬ 
brushes, sleeping bags and other 
merchandise. 

Matchbox cars: The toy cars 
debuted in 1952 and, by 1960, 
were selling at a rate of more than 
100 million a year in the United 
States. If inducted, they would 
join competitor Hot Wheels, 
which already have a place in the 
National Toy Hall of Fame. 


My Little Pony: Introduced in 
the 1980s and reintroduced in 
2003, the small pastel ponies out¬ 
sold even Barbie for several years 
at the peak of their popularity. 

Nerf Blaster: Kids use the toy 
guns to fire off soft foam darts, 
missiles and disks. 

Risk: The strategy board game 
challenges players to control 
armies and conquer the world. 
It was based on the French game 
La Conquete du Monde and was 
introduced in the United States in 
1959. 

Top: The spinning top has been 
a childhood staple of cultures 
the world over, and depictions of 
it can be seen in art and pottery 
throughout human history. 


Woman found guilty of trespassing 
at Trump’s club in Mar-a-Lago, Fla. 


EPA: Rule 
protecting 
waterways 
to be lifted 

By John Flesher 

Associated Press 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich. — 
The Trump administration plans 
to revoke an Obama-era regula¬ 
tion that provided federal protec¬ 
tion to many U.S. wetlands and 
streams, according to two En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency 
officials with knowledge of the 
plan. 

The rule defined which water¬ 
ways are subject to federal regu¬ 
lation. The administration plans 
to replace it with its own version, 
according to the officials, who 
were not authorized to speak pub¬ 
licly about the decision and spoke 
on the condition of anonymity. 

EPA Administrator Andrew 
Wheeler and Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Civil Works R.D. 
James scheduled a news confer¬ 
ence for later Thursday. 

The action is the latest in a 
series of Trump administration 
moves to roll back environmental 
protections put into place under 
former President Barack Obama. 



Wheeler 


Farmers, homebuilders and 
other business interests have 
pushed for repeal of the clean 
water rule, saying it has harmed 
economic development and vio¬ 
lates property rights. 

But environmentalists say the 
move would leave millions of 
Americans with less safe drink¬ 
ing water and damage wetlands 
that prevent flooding. 

The Natural Resources De¬ 
fense Council said the Trump 
administration’s action would be 
challenged in court. 

“The Clean Water Rule repre¬ 
sented solid science and smart 
public policy,” it said in a state¬ 
ment. “Where it has been en¬ 
forced, it has protected important 
waterways and wetlands, provid¬ 
ing certainty to all stakeholders.” 


By Terry Spencer 

Associated Press 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. 
— Yujing Zhang’s desire to meet 
President Donald Trump and his 
family turned the Chinese busi¬ 
nesswoman into an American 
felon. 

A 10-woman, two-man fed¬ 
eral jury convicted Zhang on 
Wednesday of trespassing at the 
president’s Mar-a-Lago club in 
March and lying to Secret Service 
agents. The 33-year-old Shanghai 
consultant faces up to six years in 
prison when District Judge Roy 
Altman sentences her Nov. 22. 

Zhang, who acted as her own 
attorney after firing her public 
defenders in June, showed no re¬ 
action when the verdict was read. 
She then spoke calmly with fed¬ 
eral marshals, discussing what 
would happen with her legal pa¬ 
pers. She smiled at her standby 
public defenders and was led 
back to jail. 

Prosecutors and Zhang’s stand¬ 
by attorneys declined to com¬ 
ment. Jury forewoman Shelly 
Hoffman said only, “You heard 
our verdict.” 

Zhang’s troubles began in Feb¬ 
ruary when she paid $20,000 to 


“Charles,” a man she knew only 
online, to attend a Chinese-Amer- 
ican friendship event at Mar-a- 
Lago on March 30. It included a 
promised photo with the presi¬ 
dent or a member of his family, 
evidence showed. Such meet-and- 
greets are common during events 
at Mar-a-Lago, the exclusive club 
Trump has run since 1995. 

Zhang’s former public defend¬ 
ers believe “Charles” is Charles 
Lee, a Chinese national who 
ran the United Nations Chinese 
Friendship Association. It is not 
affiliated with the U.N. 

By mid-March, texts the Secret 
Service found on Zhang’s cell¬ 
phone showed Charles told Zhang 
the event had been canceled. For 
the same price, she could attend 
an event with Bill and Hillary 
Clinton or one with investor War¬ 
ren Buffett. Photos with celebri¬ 
ties like the Trumps, the Clintons 
or Buffett are sometimes used 
by Chinese business owners for 
promotion. 

Zhang demanded a refund, the 
text showed. Prosecutors said 
that showed she understood the 
event was off. 

Still, Zhang flew to the United 
States on March 28. 

On March 30, a taxi dropped 


Zhang off at the Secret Service 
screening area across from Mar- 
a-Lago. The president and his 
family were at the club that week¬ 
end, although he was playing golf 
at his nearby course and Zhang 
was never near him. 

Agent Krystle Kerr testified 
Zhang said she was there to visit 
the pool. Mar-a-Lago managers 
thought she might be the daugh¬ 
ter of a member named Zhang 
and admitted her. 

Receptionist Ariela Grumaz 
testified she immediately spotted 
Zhang as an outsider. 

Grumaz alerted the Secret Ser¬ 
vice. Agent Sam Ivanovich testi¬ 
fied Zhang told him she was there 
for a Chinese-American event and 
showed him an invitation in Man¬ 
darin, which he doesn’t speak. 
He said a search showed Zhang 
was carrying four cellphones, 
a laptop and an external hard 
drive. She told agents she feared 
they would be stolen if she left 
them in her hotel room. However, 
when agents searched her room, 
they discovered in the open more 
electronics gear — including a 
device to detect hidden cameras 
— $8,000 in cash and numerous 
credit and debit cards. She faced 
no espionage charges, however. 
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Opioid settlement can't make Akron whole 



Keith Srakocic/AP 


Police Chief Vincent Morber shows a copy of a thank-you card that was sent to his 
department in Barberton, Ohio, for saving the life of the sender, who had overdosed 
on opioids. Morber says his “young officers have done more death notifications in 
their short time span in 10 years than I have done my whole career.” 


By Julie Carr Smyth 

Associated Press 

AKRON, Ohio — The tentative settle¬ 
ment involving the opioid crisis and the 
maker of OxyContin could mean that thou¬ 
sands of local governments will one day be 
paid back for some of the costs of respond¬ 
ing to the epidemic. 

But for public officials in Akron, no 
amount of money will restore the families 
and institutions that were upended by pre¬ 
scription painkillers, heroin and fentanyl. 

“The overwhelming sense of hopeless¬ 
ness that took over this community in 
2016, you can’t monetize that,” former As¬ 
sistant Summit County Prosecutor Greta 
Johnson told lawyers in a deposition in 
January. “Every single day the newspaper 
was reporting on the overdose death rates. 
You could not go into a community setting 
where there were not weeping mothers 
talking about their children.” 

OxyContin maker Purdue Pharma 
struck a proposed deal Wednesday with 
about half the states and thousands of local 
governments over its role in the crisis. But 
criticism by several state attorneys gener¬ 
al clouded prospects for an end to litigation 
against the company and the family that 
owns it. 

Some people in Akron say the once- 
proud rubber capital of the world will never 
be the same. Hundreds of overdose deaths 
shattered families, orphaned children, 
exhausted first responders and drained 
government resources. At one point, city 
officials needed a mobile morgue to house 
all the corpses. 

Ohio’s fifth-largest city and the sur¬ 
rounding Summit County were scheduled 
to be the first of some 2,000 governments, 
along with Cleveland’s Cuyahoga County, to 
go to trial against drugmakers next month. 
Local officials sought damages from the 
manufacturers they hold responsible. 

Overdose deaths — which hit 340, or 
nearly one a day, in 2016 — took a toll on 
the county medical examiner’s budget and 
her staff. At the height of the scourge, they 
often had to perform two or more drug-re¬ 
lated autopsies in an average day. 

Dr. Lisa Kohler, the county’s chief medi¬ 
cal examiner, recalled “the mental stress 
of dealing with repeated cases of having 
multiple deaths in the same families over 
a period of weeks to months.” 

The calls about overdose deaths were 
constant, and “it just felt like it was never 
going to stop,” Kohler said. 

The need for the mobile morgue laid 
bare the devastating extent of the crisis. 
The trailers were originally intended for 
a mass-fatality event, such as a natural di¬ 
saster, plane crash or terrorist attack. 

Akron Fire Chief Clarence Tucker said 
it sometimes felt as if his community was 
under attack. 

“We handle 45,000 calls a year, and it 
just kept climbing and climbing,” he said. 
The fire department had to accelerate 
maintenance schedules on vehicles, mo¬ 
bilize off-duty paramedics and cope with 
staff burnout. 

“You can get a call someone has over¬ 
dosed and you get there, you can bring 
them back with Narcan. Then you’ll go to 
the same address in the afternoon,” Tuck¬ 
er said. “Or you go to that address in the 
morning and the two parents have over¬ 
dosed and there’s a child there. It’s just 
horrible. It really is.” 

Summit County’s estimated payout from 
the $12 billion tentative Purdue settlement 
was estimated at $13.2 million. Akron 
would receive about $3.7 million. Barber¬ 
ton, the county’s second-largest city, would 
receive $492,000. 


Those dollars are intended to compen¬ 
sate for the many financial effects of opi¬ 
oids, including not only the demands on 
fire, police and medical services, but the 
crowded jails, the bulging foster-care sys¬ 
tem, the bursting drug-court dockets, the 
overloaded addiction programs and the in¬ 
undated emergency rooms. 


Associated Press 

HARTFORD, Conn. — Courtroom 
showdowns still face OxyContin maker 
Purdue Pharma and the family that owns 
it, the Sacklers. 

But after a tentative settlement reached 
Wednesday with thousands of local gov¬ 
ernments and more than 20 states, the 
fight will be less about the damage done 
by the company and more over how to di¬ 
vide its assets. 

The agreement could be worth up to 
$12 billion over time. That amount in¬ 
cludes future profits for the company, 
the value of overdose antidotes it’s de¬ 
veloping and cash payments of $3 billion 
to $4.5 billion from the Sacklers. The 
amount is contingent on the sale of the 
family’s international drug company, 
Mundipharma, which, like Purdue, has 
been criticized for overselling the ben¬ 
efits of its powerful prescription opioid 
painkillers and understating the risks. 

The tentative agreement and expected 
bankruptcy filing would almost certain¬ 
ly remove Purdue from the first federal 
trial over the opioids epidemic, sched¬ 
uled to begin next month in Cleveland. 
There, a jury is to consider claims from 
two Ohio counties against a group of 
drugmakers, distributors and one phar¬ 
macy chain, Walgreens. A losing verdict 
for Purdue could irreparably damage 
the privately held company. 

Critics are fuming that the deal won’t 
be worth close to the stated $12 billion, 
that it won’t force internal company 


Summit County Common Pleas Judge 
Joy Malek Oldfield sees about 50 felony 
offenders in her drug court every Monday 
morning. It’s one of two drug-court dock¬ 
ets totaling 80 to 100 people, about double 
the number before the crisis. 

“We’re nearing capacity for both dock¬ 
ets, and most of them are opiate-depen- 


documents to be made public and that it 
doesn’t do enough to hold the company 
or its owners responsible. “The idea that 
Purdue might get away without having to 
admit any wrongdoing flies in the face of 
every definition of justice and account¬ 
ability known to the human race. It’s 
unconscionable,” said Ryan Hampton, a 
Los Angeles-based advocate for people 
in recovery from opioid addiction. 

For the Stamford, Conn.-based compa¬ 
ny, one of the next steps is a bankruptcy 
filing, which would likely end lawsuits 
filed against the company by some 2,000 
counties, municipalities, Native Ameri¬ 
can tribes, unions and hospitals, along 
with nearly every state. 

Parities that don’t sign on to the settle¬ 
ment could raise objections in bankrupt¬ 
cy court — and some states have made it 
clear that that’s their plan. 

“Far too many lives have been lost or 
devastated in Rhode Island as a result of 
the opioid crisis,” Rhode Island Attorney 
General Peter Neronha said in a state¬ 
ment Wednesday. 

He added, “We are committed to 
continuing to aggressively pursue our 
claims against Purdue Pharma and the 
Sacklers.” 

The state was already suing some 
members of the Sackler family, which 
was listed by Forbes magazine in 2016 
as one of the 20 richest in the country. 
On Wednesday, it added more family 
members to the suit. More than 20 other 
states also have legal claims against fam- 



Akron fire medic Paul Drouhard shows a 
box containing naloxone that is carried in 
all the department’s emergency vehicles. 
The drug commonly called Narcan is used 
primarily to treat narcotic overdoses. 

dent,” Oldfield said. 

By October 2017, the opioid outlook was 
so bad that County Executive Ilene Shap¬ 
iro declared an emergency, noting in her 
proclamation that “local response efforts 
have been exhausted and local resources in 
Summit County have been overwhelmed, 
and capabilities have been exceeded.” That 
year, the county saw another 269 overdose 
deaths. 

For police officers, the crisis meant a 
slew of extra duties beyond fighting crime, 
said Barberton Police Chief Vincent 
Morber. 

“They’ve had to be everything. Not just 
law enforcers, but social workers and drug 
counselors, trying to hook everybody up 
with resources,” Morber said. “These poor 
young officers have done more death no¬ 
tifications in their short time span in 10 
years than I have done my whole career.” 


ily members, and many plan to keep pur¬ 
suing them. Pennsylvania filed a claim 
Thursday against family members as 
individuals, something the attorney gen¬ 
eral there said last week he planned to 
do. 

On the other side, several attorneys 
general said the agreement was a better 
way to ensure compensation from Pur¬ 
due and the Sacklers than taking their 
chances if Purdue files for bankruptcy on 
its own. Arizona Attorney General Mark 
Brnovich said the deal “was the quickest 
and surest way to get immediate relief 
for Arizona and for the communities that 
have been harmed by the opioid crisis 
and the actions of the Sackler family.” 

But even advocates of the deal cau¬ 
tioned that it’s not yet complete. 

“There’s still a lot of telephone calls 
going on. I think we see the outlines of a 
thing that might be, but it’s not yet,” Ohio 
Attorney General Dave Yost said in an 
interview. 

Opioid addiction has contributed to the 
deaths of some 400,000 Americans over 
the past two decades, hitting many rural 
communities particularly hard. 

In a statement after Wednesday’s an¬ 
nouncement, the company said that it 
“continues to work with all plaintiffs on 
reaching a comprehensive resolution to 
its opioid litigation that will deliver bil¬ 
lions of dollars and vital opioid overdose 
rescue medicines to communities across 
the country impacted by the opioid 
crisis.” 


Some states will keep fighting Purdue Pharma 
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2 embryos of northern 
white rhino created 


Associated Press 

CREMONA, Italy — Scientists 
announced Wednesday they have 
succeeded in creating two embry¬ 
os of the near-extinct northern 
white rhino as part of an interna¬ 
tional effort to save the species, 
which is down to just two animals 
worldwide, both of them female. 

The embryos, created in the lab 
with eggs taken from the females 
and frozen sperm from dead 
males, are now stored in liquid 
nitrogen, to be transferred into a 
surrogate mother — a southern 
white rhino — in the near future. 

An international consortium 
of scientists and conservationists 
has been planning and develop¬ 
ing the procedure for years. 

The ultimate goal is to create a 
herd of at least five animals that 
could be returned to their natural 
habitat in Africa. That could take 
decades. 

Decades of poaching have 
taken a heavy toll on the north¬ 
ern white rhino and other rhino 
species. The animals are killed 


for their horns, which have long 
been used as carving material 
and prized in traditional Chinese 
medicine for their supposed heal¬ 
ing properties. 

The last male northern white 
rhino was a 45-year-old named 
Sudan, who gained fame in 2017 
when he was listed as “The Most 
Eligible Bachelor in the World” 
on the Tinder dating app as part 
of fundraising effort. Sudan, 
named for the country where he 
was bom in the wild, was eutha¬ 
nized in 2018 because of age-re¬ 
lated ills. 

The creation of the embryos 
was achieved at Cremona’s Avan- 
tea Laboratories. Cesare Galli 
and his team extracted five im¬ 
mature egg cells from each of 
the remaining females, Najin and 
Fatu, who live at a conservancy in 
Kenya. 

After being incubated, seven 
of those cells matured and were 
suitable for fertilization. Two of 
the fertilized eggs developed into 
viable embryos. 


In Japan, Buddhists use 
robots to share message 


The Washington Post 

As interest in religion wanes 
around the world, and secularism 
surges, religious leaders have 
begun searching for innovative 
ways to spread their message and 
connect with potential adherents. 

In Japan — where low fertil¬ 
ity rates and an aging population 
are reducing religious affiliation 
— Buddhist priests have been 
warning for more than a decade 
that their ancient tradition risks 
extinction. To reverse course, 
a Kyoto temple has settled on a 
new plan for connecting with the 
masses, one that channels ancient 
wisdom through the technology 
of the future. 

Its name is “Mindar,” a mostly 
aluminum androgynous robotic 
priest who gives plain-spoken 
sermons that are designed to 
stimulate interest in Buddhist 
teachings, according to the 
machine’s designers. Standing 
more than 6 feet tall and weigh¬ 
ing nearly 70 pounds, Mindar 
preaches inside the 400-year-old 
Kodaiji temple. 

It isn’t programmed to con¬ 
verse with worshippers, though 
its sermons are translated to 
English and Chinese on a nearby 
wall, creators say. The machine 
isn’t equipped with learning algo¬ 
rithms, but designers said there 
may come a day when artificial 
intelligence gives the robot some 
measure of autonomy. 

“If an image of Buddha speaks, 
teachings of Buddhism will prob¬ 
ably be easier to understand,” 
Tensho Goto, the chief steward 
of the temple in Kyoto’s Higashi- 
yama Ward, said during a recent 
news conference, according to 
the Japan Times. 


The robot was created by a ro¬ 
botics team at Osaka University. 

It can move its torso, arms and 
head, which is covered in a pasty 
silicone that resembles human 
skin, according to Agence France 
Presse. 

With wires and blinking lights 
spilling from the top of its half- 
opened cranium, Mindar bears 
some resemblance to a Termi- 
nator-like villain. Adding to this 
potentially unsettling aesthetic, 
the robot’s left eye includes a tiny 
video camera, AFP reports. The 
article notes that Mindar’s words 
are full of ominous warnings lift¬ 
ed from Buddhist teachings. 

Reached by email, Kohei 
Ogawa, an associate professor at 
Osaka University who helped de¬ 
sign Mindar, said the goal was to 
redesign a Buddhist statue using 
modern robotics technology. The 
result was a $1 million collabora¬ 
tion between the temple and the 
university in which research¬ 
ers decided that Mindar should 
channel Kannon Bodhisattva, the 
Buddhist deity of mercy. 

There are already plans for the 
robot to evolve. 

Worshippers’ reactions to Min¬ 
dar vary, with some reporting in 
a recent survey that the machine 
exuded an unexpected warmth 
and easy-to-follow teachings and 
others insisting the robot felt too 
contrived, if not creepy, accord¬ 
ing to AFP. 

Goto told AFP that people’s re¬ 
actions appear to be influenced 
by their cultural background. 
“It could be the influence of the 
Bible, but Westerners have com¬ 
pared it to Frankenstein’s mon¬ 
ster,” Goto said. 



Researcher 
Paola Turini 
shows the 
frozen sperm of 
Suni, a northern 
white rhino bull 
who died in 
2014, during 
the insemination 
of eggs from 
the last two 
remaining 
female of 
northern white 
rhinos, at 
the Avantea 
laboratory, in 
Cremona, Italy, 
in August. An 
international 
consortium said 
Wednesday they 
have created 
two embryos of 
the near-extinct 
rhino. 


Antonio Calanni 
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UK government 
downplays idea 
of no-deal chaos 



Ramon Espinosa/AP 


People gather at the port for aid sent by family members and friends in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Dorian in Freeport, Bahamas, on Tuesday. 

Bahamas tackles massive clean up 


By Jill Lawless 

Associated. Press 

LONDON — The British gov¬ 
ernment insisted Thursday that 
its forecast of food and medicine 
shortages, gridlock at ports and 
riots in the streets after a no¬ 
deal Brexit is an avoidable worst- 
case scenario, as Prime Minister 
Boris Johnson denied misleading 
Queen Elizabeth II about his rea¬ 
sons for suspending Parliament 
just weeks before the country is 
due to leave the European Union. 

In better news for the embattled 
British leader, a Belfast court re¬ 
jected claims that the Conserva¬ 
tive government’s Brexit strategy 
should be ruled illegal because 
it risked undermining Northern 
Ireland’s peace process. 

Johnson took office in July vow¬ 
ing to get Brexit done on the sched¬ 
uled Oct. 31 date, even if there 
is not a divorce deal to smooth 
the way. But many lawmakers, 
economists and businesses fear a 
no-deal Brexit would be economi¬ 
cally devastating and are fighting 
him every step of the way. 

This week, Parliament forced 
the government to publish its of¬ 
ficial assessment of the impact 
of leaving the EU without a with¬ 
drawal agreement. 

The six-page classified docu¬ 
ment, dated Aug. 2, said customs 
checks meant the number of 
trucks crossing the main freight 
route between Calais and Dover 
would drop by between 40% and 
60% within a day of a no-deal 
Brexit, with disruptions lasting 
up to three months. The supply 
of certain types of fresh foods 
and essential medicines would 
decrease, prices would go up and 
the poor would be hit hardest. 

The paper also described major 
disruptions for travelers between 
Britain and the EU and uncer¬ 
tainty for U.K. citizens living in 
Europe, and it said attempts to 
maintain an open border between 
Ireland and Northern Ireland 
would probably fail. It also said a 


no-deal exit could trigger major 
protests and even riots. 

Johnson insisted the bleak sce¬ 
nario was “not where we intend to 
end up.” 

“This is a worst-case scenario 
which civil servants obviously 
have to prepare for, but in the last 
few months, and particularly in 
the 50 days since I’ve been prime 
minister, we’ve been massively 
accelerating our preparations,” 
he said. 

Opposition politicians said the 
“Operation Yellowhammer” doc¬ 
ument — the government’s code 
name for its Brexit preparations 
— proved that Johnson is reckless 
to consider leaving the bloc with¬ 
out a deal. 

Former Attorney General 
Dominic Grieve said it was ex¬ 
traordinary that a U.K. govern¬ 
ment “is content on inflicting 
on the British public the level of 
disruption which is set out in the 
Yellowhammer papers.” 

Defense Secretary Ben Wallace 
said the scenario was a “planning 
assumption” and would only come 
true if the government did noth¬ 
ing to offset it. “We are spending 
the money on doing lots of things 
to mitigate those assumptions,” 
he told the BBC. 

The government said it would 
publish an updated version of the 
assessment that would show how 
much progress had been made. 

The order to release the Yellow- 
hammer document was one of a 
series of blows to the government 
by opposition lawmakers and 
rebel Conservatives. They also 
passed a law that orders the gov¬ 
ernment to seek a three-month 
delay to Brexit if no agreement 
has been reached by late October, 
and rejected Johnson’s call for a 
snap general election. 

After suffering six defeats in 
the House of Commons in as 
many days, Johnson suspended 
Parliament for five weeks until 
Oct. 14, sparking outrage among 
legislators and several legal 
challenges. 


By Danica Coto 

Associated Press 

HIGH ROCK, Bahamas — 
Pastor Jeremiah Saunders stood 
in the golden afternoon sun and 
barely blinked as he debated 
what to pick out from the ruins 
of the church he built 22 years 
ago in the seaside village of High 
Rock on the eastern end of Grand 
Bahama island. 

A black-and-blue tie floated 
nearby in a pool of water and be¬ 
yond that a ruptured set of drums 
toppled. Nearby, bone-white sea- 
shells nestled in tufts of grass, 
flung by surging floodwaters that 
a week ago carried Saunders for 
200 yards until he grabbed hold 
of a large pine tree and spent two 
days on a branch after Hurricane 
Dorian hit the island. 

“I spoke to the water: ‘Peace, 
be still.’ It never listened,” Saun¬ 
ders, 61, said Wednesday with a 
wide smile. But then he grew se¬ 
rious as he focused on the daunt¬ 
ing cleanup task facing the tens of 
thousands of Bahamians who live 
on the two islands in the northern 
Bahamas that were devastated by 
the Category 5 storm. 

It will be a slow process that 
some are tackling in very small 
steps. 

In contrast, Mary Glinton, 67, 
in the nearby fishing village of 
McLean’s Town wasted no time 
getting rid of all her ruined pos¬ 


sessions. She created three piles 
of clothes stiffened by mud and 
water and set them on fire. A 
white lace curtain, a bright pink 
wind-breaker and an old pair of 
black pants soon went into the 
flames. 

A preliminary report estimates 
Dorian caused a total of some $7 
billion in damage, but the govern¬ 
ment of the Bahamas has not yet 
offered any figures. Crews have 
started to remove some debris on 
both islands, but they are mov¬ 
ing slowly to avoid accidentally 
disturbing any bodies lying in 
the rubble. The official death toll 
stands at 50, and Prime Minis¬ 
ter Hubert Minnis said he ex¬ 
pects the number to significantly 
increase. 

As the cleanup continues, the 
first hints of normalcy could be 
seen in Freeport, a city on Grand 
Bahama that is operated by a pri¬ 
vate company, which provides 
utilities and charges residents 
without any government inter¬ 
vention. Lights began to flicker 
on in some neighborhoods, and 
crews were seen repairing trans¬ 
formers in other areas. 

Among those celebrating the 
return of electricity was rental 
car company driver Clifton Wil¬ 
liams, who was driving home 
from work when he saw an illu¬ 
minated streetlight for the first 
time since the hurricane. 


“I didn’t expect that so quick¬ 
ly,” he said. “First thing I do, I cut 
on the fan and cool off myself,” 
he added, saying he slept well for 
the first time in more than a week 
thanks to the fan. 

But the small villages that dot 
the eastern coast of Grand Ba¬ 
hama have barely received any 
help. Some residents hitchhike 
daily from Freeport to their de¬ 
stroyed homes to sort through 
their belongings and clean up. 

Tereha Davis, 45, a fisherwom- 
an, said she was unable to find a 
ride one day and ended up walk¬ 
ing eight miles under the blis¬ 
tering sun. Davis was setting up 
piles of things she salvaged until 
she could find someone who could 
give her a ride back to Freeport 
with all her possessions. 

She and others said they had 
not seen any government offi¬ 
cials and have only received food 
and water from some nonprofit 
groups. 

The prime minister acknowl¬ 
edged the situation in a televised 
address late Wednesday. 

“There have been problems in 
the coordination of this aid due 
to the magnitude of this devasta¬ 
tion,” Minnis said, adding that he 
understands the deep frustration 
of those dealing with “bureau¬ 
cratic roadblocks” and pledged to 
reduce the red tape and bring in 
more aid and extra personnel. 


EU Parliament president questions ‘European way of life’ job title 


By Samuel Petrequin 

Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — The Europe¬ 
an Parliament’s president said 
Thursday that he will meet with 
incoming European Commis¬ 
sion chief Ursula von der Leyen 
later this month to discuss her 
contentious decision to nominate 
a commissioner responsible for 
“protecting our European Way of 
Life.” 

The name for the proposed 
commission portfolio, which in¬ 


cludes migration, has caused an 
outcry, with many critics consid¬ 
ering it a concession to far-right 
ideas. 

European Parliament president 
David Sassoli told a news confer¬ 
ence he decided to seek a meet¬ 
ing with von der Leyen, who will 
succeed Jean-Claude Juncker as 
commission president on Nov. 
1, after several political groups 
made “remarks related to the 
titles of some portfolios.” 

Sassoli said, “maybe we showed 
a little lightness and we were too 


fast in the choice of some odd and 
bizarre nominations.” 

Sassoli said he has invited von 
der Leyen to attend a meeting 
of the chairmen of the political 
groups of the European Parlia¬ 
ment to discuss the issue on Sept. 
19. 

Von der Leyen unveiled the 
team of commissioners she wants 
to work with over the next five 
years earlier this week. The 
names she has put forward should 
get approval from the European 
Parliament. 


Some critics said the name of 
the portfolio to be held by Greek 
nominee Margaritis Schinas is 
an insult to European values and 
has been chosen to please the far- 
right at a time when populist and 
xenophobic ideas are on the rise 
across the continent. 

“An all-white European Com¬ 
mission claiming to protect ‘our 
European way of life’ is a far cry 
from the idea of unity in diversity 
on which this union is built,” said 
Philippe Lamberts, the president 
of the Greens group at the Euro¬ 


pean Parliament. “Von der Leyen 
must present a better proposal 
when she attends the Conference 
of Presidents of the European 
Parliament next week.” 

Asked whether the European 
Commission was considering a 
name change for the highly politi¬ 
cal portfolio, spokeswoman Mina 
Andreeva said “of course we 
are following the vibrant debate 
on many different issues and of 
course all the arguments which 
are being put forward” but that 
no quick decision would be made. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Linwood Swett checks to make sure that there was enough room in his beehives for the “fall honey flow” Monday in Turner, Maine. “I g 
my first hive when I was 12 years old and I will be 78 in February,” said the beekeeper. 

THE CENSUS 


$700K 


The amount a Maryland agency has been 
awarded in federal funding to study and 
monitor the endangered Atlantic stur¬ 
geon. The Maryland Department of Natu¬ 
ral Resources said the money will be used 
over three years to continue the department’s tagging and tracking of fall spawning 
Atlantic sturgeon in the Nanticoke River and Marshyhope Creek. 


Pair found guilty of 
vandalizing monument 

m r* HILLSBOROUGH 
I* — Two people accused 
of vandalizing a memorial to en¬ 
slaved and free black workers 
who built UNC-Chapel Hill have 
been ordered to pay a fine and 
perform community service. 

The News & Observer of Ra¬ 
leigh reported Ryan Francis Bar¬ 
nett, 31, of Sanford and Nancy 
Rushton McCorkle, 50, of New¬ 
berry, S.C., were found guilty of 
injury to real property and lar¬ 
ceny, both misdemeanors. 

An Orange County judge sen¬ 
tenced Barnett and McCorkle to 
200 hours of community service, 
18 months of unsupervised pro¬ 
bation and a $500 fine. 

The two were accused of mark¬ 
ing the Unsung Founders Me¬ 
morial in March with what the 
school’s interim chancellor said 
was “racist language.” 

The memorial is in a central 
plaza that also featured a statue 
of a Confederate soldier before 
protesters tore it down in August. 

Police: Woman escapes 
handcuffs, steals car 

PI HIGH SPRINGS — Au- 
I L thorities said a woman 
arrested on stalking allegations 
slipped out of her handcuffs and 
fled in a stolen a patrol car. 

The Gainesville Sun reported 
Mary Liane Fritz, 30, was twice 
arrested Monday. 

High Springs police said Fritz 
followed a woman to the police 
station, where the woman told of¬ 
ficers Fritz was stalking her. Of¬ 
ficers said they handcuffed Fritz 
behind her back and placed her 
in the back of a patrol car. An ar¬ 
rest report said Fritz escaped the 
restraints, climbed through the 
partition to the front and drove 
off, crashing through a gate. 

Officers used GPS to track 
the patrol vehicle, and Fritz was 
taken back into custody on charg¬ 
es including vehicle theft. 

Fritz was being held on $95,000 
bond. 

Police: Man struck 
woman with diaper bag 

KIH/I LAS VEGAS — A 

I* 1*1 man is facing charg¬ 
es after police said he struck a 
woman with a diaper bag as two 
children sat nearby. 

The Las Vegas Optic reported 
Juan R. Rubio, 30, was arrested 
last week in Las Vegas, N.M., 
following a call to police about a 
disturbance. 

Court documents said police 
found a woman with a bump 
above her left eye and objects 
scattered around the living room. 
The woman later told police 
Rubio hit her with a diaper bag as 
a 2-year-old and an infant sat on a 
nearby couch. 

He was charged with child 
abuse and aggravated battery. 

Negative balance costs 
student a birthday meal 

LJ GREEN—A northeast 
Ohio school district 
that denied a student a birthday 
lunch due to a negative account 


balance has announced changes 
to its lunch policy. 

WKYC-TV reported 9-year-old 
Jefferson Sharpnack’s hot lunch 
was taken away from him at 
Green Primary School last week. 

Sharpnack’s grandmother 
Diane Bailey said he was given a 
cheese sandwich instead. 

District seeks reversal 
of swimmer's suit DQ 

it 1/ ANCHORAGE —The 
Anchorage School Dis¬ 
trict said it will ask the Alaska 
School Activities Association to 
reverse the disqualification of a 
17-year-old swimmer for wearing 
a team-issued swimsuit that ex¬ 
posed too much of her buttocks. 

The disqualification blocked 
the Dimond High School swim¬ 
mer from a heat victory at a meet 
Friday. 

The school district said it will 
also ask for the decertification of 
the official who disqualified the 
girl. 

It said it will also suspend its 
use of the National Federation of 
State High School Association’s 
“ambiguous” swimsuit coverage 
rule issued in August that said 
athletes could be disqualified if 
their swimsuits did not cover the 
buttocks. 

KTUU-television reported a 
competing coach, Lauren Lang¬ 
ford of West High School, said the 
girl was the only swimmer dis¬ 
qualified even though her team¬ 
mates wore similar suits. She 
added the swimmer is being pun¬ 
ished for her athletic physique 


and that the cut of most competi¬ 
tive suits isn’t in compliance. 

Trailer with $100K in 
fossils reported stolen 

AURORA — A trail- 
er containing fossils 
worth more than $100,000 has 
been reported stolen from a park¬ 
ing lot. 

KCNC-TV reported the silver- 
toned trailer was taken Sunday 
from the Crowne Plaza Con¬ 
vention Center and Hotel lot in 
Aurora. 

Officials said the 20-foot-long 
trailer contains 13 fossils includ¬ 
ing at least four valued at more 
than $10,000 each. 

Man charged with 
stabbing dog 7 times 

|LJ| ST. LOUIS — A man 
1*1 has been charged 
with stabbing his neighbor’s 
border collie seven times with a 
pocket knife in an attack that left 
the dog so severely injured that it 
was euthanized. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch re¬ 
ported John Conrad Ross III, 59, 


was charged Monday in St. Louis 
County with unlawful use of a 
weapon and animal abuse. 

A couple told police that Ross 
chased their two dogs Saturday 
after the dogs ran onto his prop¬ 
erty. The police report said Ross 
grabbed one of the dogs, named 
Teddy, before slamming him to 
the ground and stabbing him. 
Afterward, the wife managed to 
retrieve the bleeding dog. 

Court documents said Ross 
then stared at his neighbors while 
holding a handgun. 

Safety check planned 
around Hula Hoop Tree 

I A AMBER — A county en- 
gineer has been tasked 
with surveying the area around 
the Hula Hoop Tree, a popular at¬ 
traction on a county road in east¬ 
ern Iowa, after liability concerns 
were raised. 

KCRG-TV9 reported that 
Derek Snead will inspect the site 
and report to the Jones County 
Board of Supervisors. 

Some local folks say the first 
hula hoop on the tree was blown 
there during a storm in 2015, but 


there are other, competing ver¬ 
sions about what happened. 

Hundreds of colorful hoops 
now adorn the dead tree, which 
has become a quirky landmark 
that’s drawn visitors from around 
the Midwest and beyond. 

Supervisor Lloyd Eaken wor¬ 
ries that the tree won’t be able to 
hold up the weight of the hoops 
for much longer. County Sheriff 
Greg Graver says the tree’s loca¬ 
tion near Amber makes it an un¬ 
safe place for motorists to stop. 

Nearly 300-pound turtle 
stranded by hurricane 

rx p LEWES — Hurricane 
k Dorian swept through 
New England over the weekend, 
forcing a higher than average 
number of animals ashore and 
stranding about six loggerhead 
sea turtles along a Delaware 
beach. 

The Daily Times of Salisbury 
(Md.) reported only one of the 
turtles stranded at Lewes Beach 
was found alive. The Marine Ed¬ 
ucation, Research and Rehabili¬ 
tation Institute said the female 
loggerhead estimated to weigh 
nearly 300 pounds has been taken 
to the National Aquarium in Bal¬ 
timore for rehabilitation. 

Conservation nonprofit Execu¬ 
tive Director Suzanne Thurman 
said the turtle had a cracked shell 
that expanded with each breath, 
an injury believed to be caused by 
a boat propeller. The turtle also 
was underweight and had organ¬ 
isms living on its shell. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Uber, Lyft vow to fight 
sweeping Calif, labor bill 


By Kathleen Ronayne 
and Don Thompson 

Associated. Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Cali¬ 
fornia lawmakers confronting the 
changing definition of work have 
approved sweeping legislation 
designed to give many contract 
workers new pay and benefit pro¬ 
tections, but tech giants Uber and 
Lyft vowed to keep fighting the 
changes, possibly by bankrolling 
an expensive fight on the 2020 
ballot. 

The measure, passed Wednes¬ 
day, that is heading to Democrat¬ 
ic Gov. Gavin Newsom outlines a 
three-part test that makes it hard¬ 
er for companies to classify work¬ 
ers as independent contractors 
who are not entitled to minimum 
wage and benefits like workers 
compensation. 

Uber has argued that forcing 
its drivers to become employees 
would upend a business model 
that is built on flexibility. General 
counsel Tony West suggested to 
reporters that the ride-hailing 


company won’t start treating its 
workers as employees come Jan. 
1, instead defending its model if it 
faces legal challenges. 

“Just because the test is hard 
does not mean we will not be able 
to pass it,” he said. 

Newsom has pledged to sign 
the measure, but his office hopes 
to bring ride-hailing and meal 
delivery companies to the table 
with labor unions to negotiate a 
separate set of rules for workers 
who pick up jobs on their own 
schedules in the so-called gig 
economy. 

The freshman governor faces 
a test of his ability to broker a 
compromise between powerful 
interest groups in Silicon Valley 
and organized labor. Steve Smith 
of the California Labor Federa¬ 
tion, a sponsor of the legislation, 
said the companies so far haven’t 
made acceptable proposals. 

“We’re committed to creating 
the conditions for (negotiations) 
to happen,” Newsom spokesman 
Nathan Click said. 


If Newsom signs the legislation, 
it could have national implications 
as politicians and businesses con¬ 
front the shifting nature of work. 

New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo, 
a Democrat, has indicated inter¬ 
est in pursuing a similar measure, 
and almost all the Democratic 
presidential contenders have of¬ 
fered similar proposals at the 
federal level. 

“It’s forced the nation to take 
a look at what the future of work 
is going to look like,” Democratic 
Assemblyman Ian Calderon of 
Whittier said in supporting the 
bill. 

The measure would enshrine 
in law a 2018 California Supreme 
Court decision that makes it 
harder for companies to classify 
workers as independent contrac¬ 
tors instead of employees. While 
the court’s decision has set legal 
precedent since last year, the 
legislation provides enforcement 
tactics to the state and to city at¬ 
torneys, who could sue compa¬ 
nies they believe are failing to 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 


Diesel 

$3,234 
-0.8 cents 

$3,144 
-3.2 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,259 
-1.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,029 
No change 


No change 
$3,059 
No change 


Change in price -2.0 cents 


$3,009 $3,269 

-1.0 cents -1.0 cents 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


Lorena Gonzalez, D-San Diego, receives congratulations from 
Assembly Speaker Anthony Rendon, of Lakewood after her bill to 
give new wage and benefit protections at gig economy companies 
was approved by the Assembly in Sacramento, Calif., on Wednesday. 


comply. 

But Uber, Lyft and delivery 
companies such as DoorDash 
and Postmates aren’t ready to 
concede. 

Uber and Lyft have already 
dumped $60 million into a com¬ 
mittee for a ballot measure next 
year if Newsom doesn’t broker 
a deal. They have said the ballot 
measure would set a base hourly 
wage, give workers access to ben¬ 
efits they can take with them to 
other companies and allow driv¬ 
ers to collectively bargain with¬ 
out making them employees. 

DoorDash, the meal delivery 
company, also has pledged $30 
million. 


MARKET WATCH 


Sept. 11,2019 

Dow Jones 227.61 

industrials 27/i37M 

Nasdaq 8 5.52 

composite 8 , 169 . 68 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (Sept. 13). 

Dollar buys (Sept. 13). 

British pound (Sept. 13). 

Japanese yen (Sept. 13). 

South Korean won (Sept. 13)... 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.1282 

.€0.8864 

.$1.26 

.105.00 

.....1,162.00 

.0.3771 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

.$1.2346 

.1.3187 

China (Yuan) 

.7.0852 

Denmark (Krone).6.7611 

Egypt (Pound).16.4339 

Flirn.$1.1037/0.9060 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel). 

Japan (Yen). 

.7.8272 

.300.98 

.3.5401 

.107.76 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3041 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.9545 

.51.89 

.3.93 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.3.7495 

.1.3748 

....1,182.54 

.0.9898 

.30.40 

Turkey (Lira) 

.5.6910 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 


$2,878 $2,991 $3,107 

No change No change No change 
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Brad Pitt stars hen 20th Century Fox greenlit James Mangold’s 

in “Ad Astra.” J “Ford v Ferrari” — an original movie with a nearly 

20th Century Fox/ap M $100 million budget — the director’s agent had some 

m advice. 

m t “Enjoy this,” Mangold recalled him saying. “This 
will be the last one of these you ever make.” 

W W “Ford v Ferrari,” which viscerally recounts the 

W W efforts of an automotive designer (Matt Damon) 
and a race car driver (Christian Bale) to build a Ford that could beat Ferrari 
at the Le Mans 24-hour race in 1966, has a lot going for it: big-name movie 
stars, a director coming off an Oscar-nominated hit (“Logan”) and a mara¬ 
thon, nearly hour-long racing finale. But it doesn’t have what typically scores 
such a large budget in today’s Hollywood: franchise-making IP (intellectual 
property). It might as well be a unicorn. 

“With the amount of mergers and streaming operations coming up to 
speed, I think there’s a real question whether the theatrical film is really just 
the tentpole. Independent films are struggling. Even mainline dramas are 
struggling to find an audience,” said Mangold, who has been a regular film¬ 
maker at Fox, which Disney acquired this year. 

“In that sense, we’re a throwback film,” he continues. “We’re a modern 
movie in all the senses of modern storytelling, modern technology, modern 
sensibility. But we’re trying to do something that I really miss seeing in the 
movies, which is a movie for grown-ups that’s entertaining and thought-pro¬ 
voking and moving and isn’t selling you the same old thing.” 

This fall movie season, in particular, Mangold is far from alone. Oscar sea¬ 
son always brings a welcome wave of originality after the reboots, remakes 
and sequels of summer. But this fall is especially rich in big, audacious bets 
on original films that will try to invigorate movie theaters with the most time- 



20th Century Fox/AP 


tested of methods: megawatt movie stars, genre twists, innovation. 

The stakes are high. As the opportunities for adult-skewing movies made 
with scale dwindle, the pressure rises on those that do get that once-in-a-blue- 
moon greenlight to excel. Following the success of Quentin Tarantino’s “Once 
Upon a Time in Hollywood,” there’s reason for optimism. 

“I do think we have to sort of fight back at this practice of overwhelming 
the market with the blockbuster,” Martin Scorsese, whose gangster epic “The 
Irishman” was bankrolled by Netflix after all the major studios passed, said 
in an interview this summer. 

The franchise films and sequels have far from receded. On tap in the com¬ 
ing months are “Frozen 2” (Nov. 22), “Joker” (Oct. 4), “Maleficent 2: Mistress 
of Evil” (Oct. 18), “Terminator: Dark Fate” (Nov. 1), “Charlie’s Angels” (Nov. 
15) and “Star Wars: The Rise of Skywalker” (Dec. 20). 

But many of the season’s most anticipated movies — “Ford v Ferrari” (Nov. 
15), “The Irishman” (Nov. 1), the Brad Pitt space adventure “Ad Astra” (Sept. 
20), Marielle Heller’s “A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood” (Nov. 22), with 
Tom Hanks as Mr. Rogers — will be seeking audiences as much as they are 
awards. 

Some are aiming to chart a new way forward for movies by not just relying 
on throwback thrills but literally turning back the clock. “The Irishman,” 
which Netflix has shelled out a reported $200 million to make, features 
digitally “de-aged” versions of Robert De Niro and A1 Pacino. In Ang Lee’s 
“Gemini Man” (Oct. 11), Will Smith, playing an assassin, faces off with a 
clone of himself, 25 years younger. 

Lee, who experimented with 3D on “Life of Pi” and high-frame rates on 
“Billy Lynn’s Long Halftime Walk,” believes the evolution of digital cinema is 
the future. 

“You have to change the whole ecosystem, change what it is to go into a 
theater,” said Lee, whose latest is in 3D and filmed at 120 frames per second, 
rather than 24. “You’re not watching somebody else’s story. You’re experi¬ 
encing a story. It’s more immersive. Your attitude toward it is different. It’s a 
different language.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 



Netflix/AP 


Christian Bale, center, stars as race car driver and engineer Ken Miles in “Ford v Ferrari.” 


Based on a true story, “The Irishman” stars Al Pacino, left, and Robert De Niro. 
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“Gemini Man” will be a major test-case for 
those possibilities that could, potentially, remake 
the theatrical experience years after the promises 
of a 3D revolution largely fizzled. 

“It’s hard to duplicate in the living room, let 
alone on a smartphone. Eventually I’d like to see 
theaters change, the format of theater: the size, 
the shape. And I hope someday some smart per¬ 
son can figure out a way to get rid of those glass¬ 
es,” Lee said, chuckling. “What we’ve done here is 
a new baseline for digital cinema, I believe.” 

Heller (“The Diary of a Teenage Girl,” “Can 
You Ever Forgive Me?”) is more focused on the 
communal aspect of moviegoing, something that 
could be quite powerful for “A Beautiful Day in 
the Neighborhood.” Heller is quick to caution 
that her film, based on Tom Junod’s 1998 Esquire 
article, isn’t a traditional biopic but dramatizes 
the relationship between Rogers and a skeptical 
visiting journalist (Matthew Rhys), who functions 
as a kind of stand-in for cynics everywhere. 

“At its best, it’s a collective human experience 
we get to have in making these movies and a col¬ 
lective human experience we get to have seeing 
these movies in theaters,” says Heller, who shot 
the film, with her young family in tow, around 
Rogers’ hometown of Pittsburgh. That included 
filming at Fred Rogers Studio, where “Mister 
Rogers’ Neighborhood” was shot. 

Just as last year’s hit documentary “Won’t You 
Be My Neighbor?” ($22.8 million in ticket sales) 
proved, audiences are eager to reconnect with the 
kind-hearted altruism of Fred Rogers. 

“There’s a reason that everybody feels so con¬ 
nected to him right now,” says Heller. “I don’t 
know, some collective consciousness thing where 
we all want Mr. Rogers in our life right now 
— myself included.” 

There are many other freshly original films on 
tap, too, including Steven Soderbergh’s Panama 
Papers satire “The Laundromat” (Sept. 27), Rob¬ 
ert Eggers’ mad monochrome tale of 1890 light¬ 
house keepers “The Lighthouse” (Oct. 18), the 
Lena Waithe-penned black outlaw drama “Queen 
and Slim” (Nov. 27), Noah Baumbach’s divorce 
chronicle “Marriage Story” (Nov. 6), Kasi Lem¬ 
mons’ Harriet Tubman biopic “Harriet,” Edward 
Norton’s Jonathan Lethem adaptation “Mother¬ 
less Brooklyn” (Nov. 1) and “Parasite” (Oct. 11), 
Bong Joon Ho’s Palme d’Or-winning class satire. 

The most affectionate ode to moviegoing might 
come, ironically enough, from Netflix. “Dolem- 
ite Is My Name” (Oct. 4) stars Eddie Murphy as 
Rudy Ray Moore during the making of the 1975 
Blaxploitation classic “Dolemite.” 

A handful of filmmakers will also, for a moment 
at least, be stepping off the franchise treadmill. In 
“Jojo Rabbit” (Oct. 18), Taika Waititi will break 
from “Thor” installments for a madcap Nazi sat¬ 
ire in which he costars as Adolf Hitler. In “Knives 
Out” (Nov. 27), Rian Johnson’s follow-up to “Star 
Wars: The Last Jedi,” the writer-director crafts 
an elaborate Agatha Christie-inspired whodunit. 

“It wasn’t a break in the sense of ‘Oh God, I’ve 
got to get out this Star Wars machine.’ It was 
kind of just the next thing I wanted to do,” says 
Johnson, who initially planned “Knives Out” as 
his follow-up to 2012’s “Looper.” 

“But there was something really nice about the 
contrast of doing a very dialogue-based movie. 

I could hire all these fantastic actors and give 
them a lot of words. It’s just been an essential part 
of Star Wars that to some degree you’re always 
trying to figure out the simplest way to say any 
thought,” says Johnson, who’s also developing a 
new Star Wars trilogy. “In that way, it ended up 
being a really invigorating and exciting film to 
make coming off of Star Wars.” 

And there are few more delicious acting 
showcases than a murder mystery. The ensemble 
cast includes Daniel Craig, Chris Evans, Jamie 
Lee Curtis, Lakeith Stanfield, Toni Collette and 
Michael Shannon. 

“You’re going to see big movie stars just having 
the time of their lives up on the screen,” Johnson 
said. “There was something really appealing 
about having a character-based movie that wasn’t 
based on some heavy character arc but character- 
based in terms of a bunch of fun characters.” 

It’s often said that the new movie star is IP. This 
fall, movie stars might be the new movie stars. 



Paramount Pictures 


Starring Will Smith, “Gemini Man” follows an aging hitman who is targeted by a younger clone of himself. 



Netflix 

Scarlett Johansson and Adam Driver star in “Marriage Story.” 


Sony Pictures Entertainment 

Tom Hanks stars in “A Beautiful Day in the Neighborhood.” 



Netflix/AP 

Eddie Murphy plays filmmaker Rudy Ray Moore in “Dolemite Is My Name.” 




Lionsgate 

From left: Daniel Craig, Lakeith Stanfield and Noah Segan star in “Knives Out.” 


Fox Searchlight Pictures 

Taika Waititi directs and stars in the black 
comedy “Jojo Rabbit.” 
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An empathetic villain 


Joker gets a makeover in film from ‘Hangover’ director Todd Phillips 




What Todd did here is really unique and 
special. I think it’s going to catapult him 
to another level and take him out of the 
comedy world, f 

Emma Tillinger Koskoff 

producer, "The Departed” 


By Lindsey Bahr 


T he Joker has been 
around for almost 
80 years, and there’s 
no shortage of 
portrayals. There are even 
some legendary ones by Jack 
Nicholson and Heath Ledger. 

But by most accounts, Joaquin 
Phoenix’s spin on the quint¬ 
essential Batman villain is 
unlike anything audiences 
have seen. 

It’s why “Joker” isn’t being 
treated like a standard comic 
book movie release and 
instead getting the rollout 
of an Oscar contender with 
high-profile premieres at the 
most prestigious fall film fes¬ 
tivals — Venice and Toronto 
— before it hits theaters on 
Oct. 4. Even Warner Bros., the 
studio with the keys to the DC 
Comics universe, largely left 
writer-director Todd Phillips 
alone to do what he wanted to do with the 
character: Make a realistic character study 
in the vein of Martin Scorsese’s 1970s films 
about how struggling stand-up comedian 
Arthur Fleck became the Joker. 

“He doesn’t fall into a vat of acid and come 
out laughing,” Phillips said. “That’s a comic 
book thing.” 

So, Phillips and his co-writer Scott Silver 
(“8 Mile,” “The Fighter”) ran all the ele¬ 
ments of what we know about the Joker, a 
character without an origin story, through a 
“real world filter” — his look, his laugh and 
his personality. For the most part, that meant 
ditching the source material. Even the come¬ 
dian element, which actually has some basis 
in the comics, was kind of accidental. 

“We didn’t even really know that when we 
wrote it,” Phillips said of its convenient tie-in 
with “The Killing Joke” graphic novel. 

He’s a “villain” that is presented in an 
empathetic way. 

“You’re kind of on his side until you can’t 
be any longer,” Phillips said. That point has 
been different for everyone he’s showed it to 
so far. 

Their unique approach, and that their No. 

1 choice agreed to do it, also helped attract 
talent who wouldn’t necessarily do a movie 
based on a comic character, including two 
Scorsese mainstays: Robert De Niro and 
producer Emma Tillinger Koskoff, who 
has been working with Scorsese since “The 
Departed.” 

“It’s not my preferred genre, the comic 
book genre,” Koskoff said. “I literally can’t 
watch those movies. I try, but I can’t. I 
should, but I can’t. But I love this movie. 

Even if I didn’t work on this movie, I would 
love this movie.” 


Evan Agostini, Invision/AP 

“Joker” director Todd Phillips, left, and Joaquin Phoenix, who plays the 
eponymous villain, attend a premiere for the film in Toronto on Sept. 9. 

She helped make “Joker” a real New York 
movie, bringing along some of her best crew 
from “The Irishman” and using her deep 
knowledge of filming in the city that she 
describes as both the best and the toughest. 

They shot in more than 30 locations in the 
Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn, Manhattan and the 
surrounding areas, like Newark, N. J., which 
served as the “Times Square” of Gotham City. 

“What Todd did here is really unique and 
special,” she added. “I think it’s going to cata¬ 
pult him to another level and take him out of 
the comedy world.” 

Phillips became a Hollywood success for 
making massively popular grown-up frat 
boy comedies like “Old School” and “The 
Hangover” series. In other words, a serious 
spin on a comic book character is a departure 
for him, too. And he’s getting used to all the 
attention and scrutiny in the lead-up to the 
release. 

With a character this known 
and a film that doesn’t seem to 
fit any mold of what’s come 
before, some wildly inaccurate 
information has circulated 
around the internet. For 
one, Scorsese was never set 
to produce. The two had 
emailed about the script 
privately, but Scorsese was 
always going to be tied up 
with post-production on 
“The Irishman” right when 
“Joker” was shooting. Also, 

Phillips didn’t call the program¬ 
ming director of the Venice 
International Film Festival 
and ask for “Joker” to be in 
competition — they were 
simply invited and ac¬ 


cepted. And that leaked script 
going around? If it’s what 
Phillips thinks it is — a draft 
from April 2018 — he said, 
“They’re in for a big surprise 
when they see the movie.” 

The script changed quite a 
bit between that version and 
when they began shooting last 
September. 

Warner Bros, made him 
jump through “many hoops” 
before they said yes, but once 
they settled on a budget num¬ 
ber, which Phillips will only 
say is low for the movie world 
and enormous for the real 
world, he said they stepped 
aside. 

“They were incredibly bold 
in just saying, ‘OK, there 
are no rules. Just go do your 
thing,”’ he said. “It was amaz¬ 
ing.” 

It’s fairly extraordinary 
considering the character 
happens to be tied up in 
the current iteration of the 
DC Extended Universe films and played 
by Jared Leto. Imagine Marvel allowing a 
gritty Thor origin story with someone other 
than Chris Hemsworth. But still, people 
have told him he’s crazy to mess with a 
character this iconic. 

“What we’re trying to do with this film 
is do something entirely different from the 
comic book movies that have come before. 
And not because those aren’t cool, but just 
because we want to try something different,” 
Phillips said. “But this won’t be the last Joker 
movie ever made. Something tells me that in 
10 years someone else is going to do some¬ 
thing. There have been five iterations of this 
character already, and they’re all brilliantly 
unique. This is one more group’s interpre¬ 
tation of a character that can be infinitely 
interpreted.” 

The film is already in the Oscar conver¬ 
sation, too. Phoenix, for being widely 
known as one of the best actors work¬ 
ing right now, has never won an 
Academy Award. 

“Joker is basically set to 11. 
He’s always at 11. But to see him 
set to 2 and gradually become 
an 11 is where the perfor¬ 
mance is so beautiful. It’s this 
slow transformation,” Phillips 
said. “(Phoenix) 
was deep into the 
character, and 
it made every 
day really 
exciting.” 


FALL MOVIE LIST 

Highlights of the upcoming 
release schedule through 
November: 

September 

“The Goldfinch” (Sept. 13) 
Donna Tartt’s 2013 best-seller 
gets a lavish big-screen treat¬ 
ment in John Crowley’s drama, 
with Ansel Elgort and Nicole 
Kidman. 

“Hustlers” (Sept. 13) 

In this based-on-a-true-story 
tale, former strip club employees 
(Jennifer Lopez, Constance Wu, 
Cardi B) join together to hustle 
their Wall Street clients. 

“Ad Astra” (Sept. 20) 

James 
Gray’s space 
adventure, 
originally slated 
for a summer 
release, stars 
Brad Pitt as 
an astronaut 
in search of his lost father, a 
renegade scientist. 

“Rambo: Last Blood” (Sept. 20) 
Sylvester Stallone reprises his 
Vietnam War veteran in this fifth 
installment of the franchise, with 
a “Taken”-like plot involving a 
friend’s kidnapped daughter. 
“Downton Abbey” (Sept. 20) 
Julian Fellowes, who penned 
the upstairs-downstairs drama 
“Gosford Park” before finding 
a small-screen sensation in 
“Downton Abbey,” returns to film 
for a movie that reunites much 
of the show’s original cast for an 
earth-shattering occasion: A visit 
from the King and Queen. 

“Diego Maradona” (Sept. 20) 
Asif Kapadia, the documentary 
filmmaker of the Oscar-winning 
“Amy” and “Senna,” brings his 
archival-based approach to the 
mythic rise and fall of Argentine 
soccer great Diego Maradona. 
“Between Two Ferns: The 
Movie” (Sept. 20) 

Several years after new 
episodes largely petered out, 
Zach Galifianakis rekindles his 
beloved talk-show web series for 
a feature-length Netflix film that 
promises to take viewers on a 
very meta trip behind the scenes 
of “Between Two Ferns.” 
“Abominable” (Sept. 27) 

A Yeti 
discovered 
in Shanghai 
searches for 
its family with 
the help of a 
teenager (Chloe 
Bennet) in this 
DreamWorks animated tale. 
“Judy” (Sept. 27) 

Renee Zellweger plays Judy Gar¬ 
land in this drama, adapted from 
the play “End of the Rainbow,” 
about the singer-actress during 
a string of London concerts in 
1969. 

“The Laundromat" (Sept. 27) 
Steven Soderbergh’s latest, for 
Netflix, burrows into the stories 
within the Panama Papers, the 
leaked financial documents that 
exposed thousands of offshore 
accounts. With Meryl Streep, 
Gary Oldman and Antonio 
Banderas. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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October 

“Joker” (Oct. 4) 

Joaquin Phoenix takes his turn 
as the DC Comics villain in 
this character-based tale from 
director Todd Phillips (“The 
Hangover"). 

“Dolemite Is My Name” (Oct. 4) 
Eddie Murphy makes his 
big-screen return as filmmaker 
Rudy Ray Moore, who created 
the 1975 Blaxploitation clas¬ 
sic “Dolemite,” in this Netflix 
movie directed by Craig Brewer 
(“Hustle and Flow”). 

“Pain and Glory” (Oct. 4) 

In Pedro Almodovar’s highly 
autobiographical drama, Antonio 
Banderas stars as an aging film 
director whose memories and 
creative juices are spurred by a 
reconciliation with an old friend. 
“Lucy in the Sky” (Oct. 4) 
Natalie Portman plays an 
astronaut whose life is in free 
fall after returning from a lengthy 
mission in Noah Hawley’s direc¬ 
torial debut. 

“Gemini Man” (Oct. 11) 

Ang Lee directs this 3-D sci¬ 
ence-fiction action film about 
an assassin (Will Smith) pitted 
against a younger clone of 
himself (also Will Smith, as a 
computer-generated creation). 
“The Addams Family” (Oct. 11) 
With a voice cast including 
Oscar Isaac, Charlize Theron 
and Snoop Dogg as Cousin Itt, 
the Addams Family returns in an 
animated film. 

“Parasite” (Oct. 11) 

Korean director Bong Joon Ho 
calls his Cannes Film Festival 
Palme d’Or winner, about one 
poor family and one rich family, 
“a comedy without clowns, a 
tragedy without villains.” 

“The King” (Oct. 11) 

Timothee Chalamet plays Shake¬ 
speare’s Henry V, with Joel 
Edgerton as Falstaff and Robert 
Pattinson as the Dauphin, in 
David Michod’s Netflix drama. 
“Maleficent: Mistress of Evil” 
(Oct. 18) 

A sequel to the 2014 film, star¬ 
ring Angelina Jolie as the “Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty" sorceress. 

“Zombieland 2: Double Tap” 

(Oct. 18) 

A decade after the original, 
Woody Harrelson, Jesse Eisen- 
berg and Emma Stone return for 
a sequel to Ruben Fleischer’s 
comic zombie movie. It also 
reportedly resurrects Bill Murray, 
whose cameo stole the first film. 
“Jojo Rabbit” (Oct. 18) 

Director Taika Waititi takes on a 
World War II satire, co-starring 
Scarlett Johansson and Waititi 
as Adolf Hitler. 

“The Lighthouse" (Oct. 18) 

In Robert Eggers’ black-and- 
white follow-up to his 2015 
horror hit “The Witch,” Robert 
Pattinson and Willem Dafoe star 
as 1890s lighthouse keepers on 
a remote Maine island. 

“Black and Blue” (Oct. 25) 
Naomie Harris stars as rookie 
police officer whose body cam¬ 
era captures her partner murder¬ 
ing a young drug dealer. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 



'Parasite 7 is out to get you 


Following massive success in his native S. Korea, filmmaker 
Bong Joon-ho sets sights on US audiences with new thriller 


By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

B ong Joon-ho’s “Parasite” may 
be the only film this fall that’s 
already an award-winner and a 
box-office smash. 

“Parasite” will arrive in U.S. theaters 
Oct. 11 after having already amassed 
$70.9 million in Bong’s native South 
Korea, where the film notched one of the 
country’s best opening weekends ever. 

In May, “Parasite” won the Palme d’Or 
at the Cannes Film Festival, a first for a 
Korean film. 

“Parasite,” a class satire about two 
families — one of poor hustlers living 
in a subterranean dwelling subsisting 
on their wits and stolen Wi-Fi, the other 
wealthy and residing in a stylish modern 
mansion — has been roundly hailed as a 
masterpiece and, perhaps, a culmination 
of Bong’s already illustrious career as a 
filmmaker of mischievous genre subver¬ 
sions, warm-hearted earnestness and 
stylistic daring. 

Those qualities may sound almost 
contradictory but that’s exactly the kind 
of head-spinning amalgamation you get 
in a Bong Joon Ho movie. They — and in 
particular “Parasite” — balance humor 
and horror, satire and sincerity with a 
magical ease. You never see anything 
coming. You might even giggle at his 
cunning. You’ll laugh as he devours you. 

“I try to be like a parasite. I try to bur¬ 
row and dig into the audience’s minds,” 
Bong says. “I love the feeling of infil¬ 
trating into the audience without them 
knowing. Instead of showing off that I’m 
breaking the rules of genre, I want to 
creep into them quietly without making 
any blood so that they don’t realize that 
I’m inside them.” 

That mastery of audiences, combined 



with a childlike sense of wonder and an 
ecstatic imagination (Bong’s previous 
film, “Okja,” featured glorious “super 
pigs”), has made Bong one of the few 
filmmakers who live up to the label of 
“Spielbergian.” His ardent supporters 
include Tilda Swinton, Jake Gyllenhaal 
and Quentin Tarantino, who attended 
the Cannes premiere of “Parasite.” His 
devoted fans have adopted the proud 
moniker of the Bong Hive. 

And for the Bong 
Hive, times are 
good. “Parasite” 
is poised to be that 
rare thing: a for¬ 
eign-language movie 
capable of drawing 
big crowds in the¬ 
aters and contend¬ 
ing at the Academy 
Awards. 

“We have huge 
ambitions for the 
film,” says Tom Quinn, founder and chief 
executive of Neon, which will distribute 
“Parasite” in the U.S. “We think it’s 
a multiple-category contender in this 
year’s Oscars race.” 

Such a release might give Bong the 
kind of moment with American moviego¬ 
ers that he hasn’t exactly been missing, 
but has thus far often been marred by 
distraction. 

His English-language debut “Snow- 
piercer,” while it eventually emerged as 
an art-house hit, was tarnished by the 
attempted meddling of producer Harvey 
Weinstein. Bong was able to ultimately 
rebuff Weinstein’s efforts to cut 20 min¬ 
utes and add monologues, but it damaged 
the movie’s release, which was ultimately 
overseen cut-free by Quinn’s Radius label. 

“Okja” (2017), Bong’s biggest budget 
film at $57 million, became enveloped 


Bong 


in controversy as a Netflix release 
in Cannes, a festival that has since 
outlawed movies without a theatrical 
release from its main competition. And, 
besides, Bong is best experienced on the 
big screen. 

“He’s a spectacular visionary, but he’s 
also a humanist,” says Quinn. “It’s a 
magic trick. You keep sticking your hand 
in the hat and out comes another rabbit. 

It continues to unfold in a way that is so 
unexpected.” 

Since his 2006 breakthrough “The 
Host” (a delirious hybrid of a monster 
movie and family drama), Bong has long 
been sought after by Hollywood with of¬ 
fers he’s regularly dismissed. He’s writ¬ 
ten all seven of the movies he’s directed. 

“Especially after ‘The Host,’ with my 
previous agency, there were many pro¬ 
posals about directing films of that kind, 
even superhero films,” says Bong. “Don’t 
get me wrong. There are many great 
superhero films. I have respect for them. 
But I guess it’s a personal paranoia. Su¬ 
perheroes always wear clingy spandex. 

I can’t stand to be in skin-tight clothes. 
Watching them is even suffocating to me, 
so I don’t think I can direct one.” 

“Parasite” completes a kind of ac¬ 
cidental trilogy for Bong of capitalism 
satires. “Snowpiercer” was a high-speed 
science-fiction parable about the lower- 
class section of a train carrying all of 
humanity rebelling against the train’s 
upper-class in the front. “Okja” depicted 
a duplicitous global food corporation. In 
“Parasite,” Bong wanted to contemplate 
the divisions between haves and haves- 
not more intimately, at home. 

“For a creative mind, it’s natural 
to make their art about the time that 
they’re living in,” says Bong. “We kind of 
deny that capitalism is such a big part of 
our time.” 
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The women behind Elsa, 
writer-director Jennifer Lee 
and actress Idina Menzel, 
discuss ‘Frozen’ sequel 

By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

U V frozen 2” will be unleashed 
1 J "in theaters on Nov. 22, six 
PI years after the original 
amassed $1.2 billion in 
worldwide ticket sales, sent the name 
“Elsa” skyrocketing up popular baby 
name lists and ingrained the lyrics of “Let 
It Go” on the collective consciousness of 
humankind. 

The Associated Press assembled the 
two women most responsible for Elsa’s 
creation: Jennifer Lee, co-director and 
writer of each film, and Idina Menzel, the 
Tony-winning actress who gives the ice 
queen her clarion voice. 

Elsa was initially designed as the villain 
of “Frozen” but was reshaped as a new 
kind of Disney princess: fiercely indepen¬ 
dent, magically powerful and humanly 
flawed. She has ever since been a beacon 
of female empowerment to millions of 
young girls — and, as they explained, to 
Menzel and Lee, too. 

Associated Press: How does it feel to 
have created the most powerful thing 
known to man? 

Menzel: (Laughs) I don’t think we’ve 
created the most powerful thing known 
to man, but it’s nice to know we created 
something that resonates so strongly and 
beautifully within young people. 

Lee: For (co-director Chris Buck) and I, 
every day we’re still surprised. We always 
ask the question of “Why?” and there’s not 
a single answer. 



Disney/AP 


Anna, Elsa, Kristoff, Olaf and Sven set out to find the origin of Elsa’s powers in order to save their kingdom in “Frozen 2.” 


But why do you think “Frozen” has 
so resonated? After watching it a few 
hundred times, I’d say its power is pred¬ 
icated on its portrait of sisterhood and a 
young woman coming to terms — letting 
out — her talent. 

Lee: They had 
flaws. They were 
messy and real. They 
were misunderstood, 
and they were alone 
at times. But they 
had in this journey 
a perseverance and 
looked out for each 
other. To me, it’s not 
trying to be perfect 
or polished. It’s try¬ 
ing to connect with 
real experiences and 
real emotion. 

Menzel: It’s so 
refreshing that a man 
is not the answer to 
their problems. It’s 
(Anna and Elsa’s) 
relationship to one 
another, seeing the 
love affair of these 
two sisters. That’s 
unique to most films 
in general and espe¬ 
cially in a Disney movie. 

Idina, how would you describe your 
relationship with Elsa? 

Menzel: It’s funny. The character has 
sort of catapulted me to be a role model 
for young girls and boys. Yet I’m a woman 
in her 40s who still has to remind her¬ 


self of her own power and pick herself 
up every day and figure out how I want 
to tackle the day and approach my life. I 
have to sing her songs and say her words 
all the time. It’s a constant reminder to 
walk the walk and talk the talk and love 
myself, and love my vulnerabilities and 
my idiosyncrasies and everything that I 
am. And to understand that what makes 
me different and unique is what makes me 
powerful and beautiful. 

You were both very successful before 
“Frozen,” but your lives have been 
changed by it. Jennifer has since be¬ 
come the head of Disney Animation. 

Lee: What “Frozen” did for me is that it 
opened doors. As a woman in Hollywood, 
it’s all about access. I was given a chance 
on “Frozen” and because of “Frozen,” the 
doors were opened. Having those opened 
doors makes you take more chances. 

“Frozen” is the highest-grossing film 
worldwide directed by a woman, a re¬ 
cord “Frozen 2” is likely to surpass. Is 
that a meaningful mark to you? 

Lee: It’s a surprising mark for me. I 
didn’t know any of these statistics when 
I came into the industry. I sort of naively 
just said I want to make movies and didn’t 
realize that I would be the first woman of 
certain things. I’m hoping that all chang¬ 
es. I’ll be the first in some of these, but I 
can see a huge change happening where 
women are directing more. 

Idina, what did you think about be¬ 
coming Elsa again? 

Menzel: I hadn’t stopped being Elsa 
because I had been on the road and singing 
all over the world and would close my show 


with “Let It Go” now. It’s the biggest song 
I had in my repertoire. It’s the first time I 
had sort of a hit song. Being from Broad¬ 
way, you have songs people know and love, 
but they’re not necessarily “hits.” Singing 
it in different languages all over the world 
and it being this conduit to kids in my 
audience. Not just kids, actually. A wide de¬ 
mographic of people actually like the song, 
whether they admit it or not. (laughs) 

It took some soul searching to initiate 
plans for a sequel. What kick-started it? 

Lee: We weren’t thinking about a 
sequel at all. About a year after the film 
came out, our producer Peter Del Vecho 
had been traveling and came back with 
messages from around the world. He was 
trying to understand what it was about 
Elsa and “Let It Go.” The feedback was 
that she’s freeing for people who feel a lot 
of pressure, for people who feel misun¬ 
derstood — someone who carries our 
pain and sets us free. And every one of 
them asked: Why does she have powers? 
Chris and I looked at each other and said: 
“There’s still more of this story.” 

What should fans expect in “Frozen 
2 ”? 

Lee: At the end of the day, this film 
is still about two sisters. Life throws 
you curveballs post-Happily Ever After 

— how you cope and a family struggling 
to stay together. They’re all changing 

— even Olaf! 

Menzel: Elsa and Anna push each other 
and make each other rise to new levels. 
They evolve and through this journey they 
become the most gorgeous women they 
can be. They both find themselves. 
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November 

“The Irishman” (Nov. 1) 

Martin Scorsese teams Robert De 
Niro, Al Pacino and Joe Pesci for this 
crime saga about hitman and Jimmy 
Hoffa associate Frank Sheeran. 
“Terminator: Dark Fate” (Nov. 1) 

The sixth installment of the Ter¬ 
minator films, set 27 years after 
“Terminator 2: Judgment Day,” 
stars Linda Hamilton and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. 

“Harriet” (Nov. 1) 

Kasi Lemmons’ biopic of Harriet Tub- 
man, starring Cynthia Erivo. 
“Motherless Brooklyn” (Nov. 1) 
Edward Norton wrote, directed and 
stars in this adaption of Jonathan 
Lethem’s 1999 novel about a private 
eye with Tourette’s syndrome. 
“Marriage Story” (Nov. 6) 

Noah Baumbach, who depicted 
his parents’ divorce in “The Squid 


and the Whale,” returns with this 
drama about a marriage’s dissolution, 
starring Adam Driver and Scarlett 
Johansson. 

“Doctor Sleep” (Nov. 8) 

An adaptation of Stephen King’s 
2013 novel and a sequel to “The 
Shining,” with Ewan McGregor as 
Dan Torrance (the child in “The 
Shining”). 

“Honey Boy” (Nov. 8) 

Shia LaBeouf wrote this film, directed 
by Alma Har’el and starring Lucas 
Hedges and LaBeouf, about his own 
childhood. 

“Last Christmas” (Nov. 8) 

Paul Feig’s romantic comedy stars 
Emilia Clarke and Henry Golding. 
“Midway” (Nov. 8) 

Roland Emmerich gives an action- 
movie treatment to the pivotal World 
War II battle in the Pacific. 

“Playing with Fire” (Nov. 8) 

John Cena, Keegan-Michael Key and 


John Leguizamo star in this comedy 
about a trio of firefighters who take in 
kids after rescuing them from a fire. 
“Ford v Ferrari” (Nov. 15) 

Matt Damon and Christian Bale star 
in James Mangold’s action-drama 
about automotive designer Carroll 
Shelby and race car driver Ken Miles’ 
battle to build a Ford that can beat 
Ferrari at the 1966 Le Mans race. 
“Charlie’s Angels” (Nov. 15) 

Elizabeth Banks writes and directs 
this third “Charlie’s Angels” film, 
starring Kristen Stewart, Naomi Scott 
and Ella Balinska. 

“Atlantics” (Nov. 15) 

Mati Diop’s Cannes prize-winner is 
about a young Senegalese woman 
whose boyfriend disappears while 
migrating by sea to Spain. 

“The Good Liar” (Nov. 15) 

Bill Condon's conman drama, based 
on Nicholas Searle’s novel, stars Ian 
McKellen and Helen Mirren. 



Sony Pictures/AP 


Ella Balinska, Kristen Stewart 
and Naomi Scott star in 
“Charlie’s Angels,” out Nov. 15. 

“Frozen 2” (Nov. 22) 

The much-anticipated animated 
sequel following the continuing 
adventures of Elsa, Anna and Olaf, 
six years after "Let It Go” became 
etched in the minds of millions of 
young girls and their parents. 

“A Beautiful Day in the Neighbor¬ 
hood” (Nov. 22) 

Marielle Heller’s drama follows the 


relationship between Mr. Rogers 
(Tom Hanks) and a visiting journalist 
(Matthew Rhys). 

“21 Bridges” (Nov. 22) 

Chadwick Boseman is a New York 
police detective who puts the city on 
lockdown to hunt a pair of cop killers. 
“Knives Out” (Nov. 27) 

Rian Johnson does his best Ag¬ 
atha Christie in this star-studded 
whodunit, with Daniel Craig, Chris 
Evans, Jamie Lee Curtis and Lakeith 
Stanfield. 

“Queen & Slim” (Nov. 27) 

Director Melina Matsoukas, working 
from a script by Lena Waithe, crafts 
a kind of modern-day “Bonnie and 
Clyde,” with Daniel Kaluuya and 
Jodie Turner-Smith. 

“The Two Popes” (Nov. 27) 

Jonathan Pryce plays the future 
Pope Francis and Anthony Hopkins 
his predecessor, Pope Benedict, in 
this drama of a Vatican transition of 
power. 
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A commanding comeback for J.Lo in 'Hustlers' 


STXfilms/AP 

“Hustlers” follows a crew of savvy strip club employees who band together to turn the tables on their Wall Street clients. Starring, 
from left: Lili Reinhart, Jennifer Lopez, Keke Palmer and Constance Wu. 


By Ann Hornaday 

The Washington Post 

I n a year of spectacular comebacks 
— from Brad Pitt and Renee Zellwe¬ 
ger to Jamie Foxx and Eddie Murphy 
— none is as purely, sensationally 
pleasurable as Jennifer Lopez’s com¬ 
manding lead performance in “Hustlers,” 
a sexually charged caper flick that bumps, 
grinds and pays giddy homage to sister¬ 
hood and shameless venality with equally 
admiring brio. 

Lopez plays Ramona, a dancer at a 
Manhattan strip club who in 2007 takes 
a newbie named Destiny (Constance Wu) 
under her protective wing. “Climb in 
my fur,” Ramona beckons to her prote¬ 
gee, opening a luxurious coat, puffing a 
cigarette and propping up one knee on 
vertiginous platform heels. She’s a lion¬ 
ess and lethal weapon, as tough as she 
is tender, and in the course of Destiny’s 
decidedly unsentimental education, Ra¬ 
mona not only tutors her charge in how to 
perform a proper pole dance but, eventu¬ 
ally, in how to fleece privileged white guys 
whose impunity and vanity make them as 
vulnerable as the most naive rubes from 
the sticks. 

Adapted by writer-director Lorene 
Scafaria from a New York magazine ar¬ 
ticle about a similar scam perpetrated by 
a group of dancers at the New York club 
Scores, “Hustlers” is a funny, naughty, 
enormously entertaining kick in the pants, 
promising to be an East Coast “Show¬ 
girls,” only to wind up a girls-rule “Good- 
fellas,” leading viewers into a vicariously 
thrilling underworld ruled by money, 
drugs, seduction and a sliding moral scale 
dictated by ruthless realpolitik. 

“The game is rigged, and it doesn’t 
reward people who play by the rules,” 
Ramona says flatly at one point, when the 
scam she and Destiny have been running 
— drugging wealthy men and running up 
their credit cards — threatens to become 
deadly serious. When the dollars start 
drying up in the crash of 2008, the women 
resort to extreme measures to make their 
rent and support their families (both have 
little girls at home). They’re not doing 
anything to their victims that the masters 


of the universe haven’t done to the coun¬ 
try, Ramona insists — adding that not one 
Wall Street crook went to jail. 

She isn’t wrong, of course, even if that 
justification allows “Hustlers” to have its 
cake and eat it, too: The film might not 
entirely approve of its heroines’ actions, 
but it clearly sympathizes with their needs 
and aspirations. Enlisting a terrific group 
of game supporting actresses — including 
the rappers Lizzo and Cardi B, mak¬ 
ing auspiciously amusing screen debuts 
— Scafaria stands proudly behind her 
protagonists, providing a thumbnail tax¬ 
onomy of strip club regulars from boiler- 
room bros to C-suite sexual harassers, and 
training her camera on women’s naked 
bodies with a refreshing sense of playful¬ 


ness and celebration rather than a preda¬ 
tory leer. Even when the fall comes, which 
it inevitably does, she cushions it with the 
same genuine affection that has built up 
between women who have become sisters, 
mothers and mentors to one another in the 
absence of family they can count on. 

Blessed by a propulsive soundtrack of 
sick beats and lots of decadent sequences 
of dancing, hugging, popping champagne 
and trying on fabulous shoes and body- 
con cocktail dresses, “Hustlers” has its 
share of repetitive filler, mostly in the 
form of slow-motion shots of Ramona, 
Destiny and their crew (played by Keke 
Palmer and Lili Reinhart) looking fierce 
as they bear down on their next target. 

But by then, we’re as much under their 


spell as the poor sap at the bar: attracted, 
somewhat repelled, utterly and hopelessly 
transfixed. 

Nowhere is this truer than with the 50- 
year-old Lopez, who makes a magnificent 
entrance in “Hustlers” with an athletic, 
graceful and erotic dance number, and 
never lets go from there. Once again, she 
proves what an instinctive, spontaneous 
actress she is, infusing Ramona with her 
own Bronx-born street smarts, and car¬ 
rying herself with the feline regality she’s 
acquired over a nearly 30-year career as 
one of the entertainment industry’s most 
gifted triple threats. 

“Hustlers” is rated R for pervasive sexual mate¬ 
rial, drugs, crude language and nudity. Running 
time: 107 minutes. 


Coming-of-age story ‘The Goldfinch’ fails to soar 




By Moira Macdonald 

The Seattle Times 

You have to wonder about a 
business in which an enjoyable 
airport novel like “Big Little 
Lies” gets adapted into an entire 
prestige-TV series, and a far 
richer work like Donna Tartt’s 
“The Goldfinch” gets squished 
into a 2 Vi-hour movie. Don’t get 
me wrong; I loved every minute 
of “Big Little Lies.” But the new 
film version of “The Goldfinch,” 
directed by John Crowley, feels 
like a disappointing misfire; it 
needed more room to breathe, 
to soar. Where’s HBO when you 
need it? 

Tartt’s novel, which won the 
Pulitzer Prize for fiction in 
2014, is a sweeping coming-of- 
age story. At its center is Theo 
Decker, who is 13 when his 
mother is killed in a museum 
bombing. Theo himself emerges 
from the attack unscathed, but 
forever changed; not only has 
he lost his beloved mother, but 
he has, in the confusion, taken a 


famous painting from the rubble, 
one that she loved. The book, and 
the movie, follow Theo and that 
painting (Dutch artist Fabri- 
tius’ “The Goldfinch,” tiny and 
perfect) through a modern-day 


Dickensian series of adventures, 
as he lives with a wealthy Park 
Avenue family, then his dissolute 
father in the Southwest, then 
a kindly antiques restorer in 
New York’s West Village — and, 


finally an adult, in Europe, as he 
chases the painting in hopes of 
making his damaged life whole 
again. 

Peter Straughan’s screenplay 
is mostly faithful to the book, 
but trades its linear structure to 
a zigzagging timeline; we begin 
with grown-up Theo (Ansel El- 
gort) collapsed in an Amsterdam 
hotel room, and flash back and 
forth to the character as a boy 
(Oakes Fegley). The film, shot 
by legendary cinematographer 
Roger Deakins, looks immaculate 
— the painting seems caught in 
magic light — and the supporting 
cast of grown-ups is mostly im¬ 
peccable. Nicole Kidman does an¬ 
other perfect turn as a whispery, 
loving mother figure; Luke Wil¬ 
son is chilling as Theo’s snake-oil 
dad; and Jeffrey Wright, as Hobie 
the antiques dealer, makes some¬ 
thing warm and nuanced from a 
small role. (One discordant note: 
Boyd Gaines, as Kidman’s char¬ 
acter’s husband, giving a weirdly 
satiric performance that seems to 
belong in a different movie.) 


But the young cast is problem¬ 
atic. It’s tough to hang a large 
part of a film on the performance 
of an actor barely in his teens, 
and Fegley, though trying hard, 
never quite breaks through. Finn 
Wolfhard (“Stranger Things”), 
as Theo’s satyr-like friend Boris, 
offers an uneven Russian accent 
and a vaguely unfocused expres¬ 
sion. Too much time is spent 
watching the two of them drift¬ 
ing — which is true for the book 
as well, but at least there they’re 
more charismatic. 

Ultimately, “The Goldfinch” 
feels like a series of often-elegant 
moments, in service to a story 
that never quite comes into focus. 
Elgort doesn’t get enough screen 
time to really register as Theo, 
and the character’s love for art 
and beauty — which is part of 
why he clung to the painting in 
the first place — mostly seems to 
have been left on the page. 

“The Goldfinch” is rated R for drug use 
and strong language. Running time: 149 
minutes. 
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Falling in love with rail 


O nce an economical and easy 
way to travel around Europe, 
rail passes over the years had 
become more of a headache-in¬ 
ducing puzzle. But in 2019, Europe’s rail 
passes underwent some sweeping changes 
that have made them an affordable option 
again, and much less confusing to shop for 
— and made me nostalgic for their glory 
days. 

As of this year, “Select Passes” — 
where you could mix and match countries 
as you like to suit your itinerary — are 
gone. Now, for the most part, passes cover 
either all of Europe, or just one country. 
This means that the classic “Global Pass” 
is now not only one of the easiest op¬ 
tions, but the smart buy for more people 
traveling by train in multiple European 
countries. 

During their heyday, rail passes were 
a way of life for European travelers. In 
my backpacker days, there were just two 
choices of Eurail Pass: one month or two 
months, covering most of western Europe, 
with a second-class option available only 
to people under 26. Over the years, as 
Americans started visiting Europe more 
often and on shorter trips, customization 
became increasingly in demand. 

Travelers who did their homework 
could save plenty — but for most, there 
were so many options, it was hard to know 
where to begin. It got so confusing that 
the Global Pass almost became a thing 
of the past — worth considering only for 
those doing the whirlwind, months-long 
pan-Europe backpacker trip of yore. Now, 
by eliminating the customized passes 
while cutting the price of the Global Pass, 
Eurail has gone back to basics. (Certain 
high-speed trains still require pass hold¬ 
ers to pay extra and book ahead, but with 
fewer pass options to navigate, it’s less of a 
factor when shopping for a pass.) 

Your main options now are either a sin¬ 


gle-country pass or the 31-country Global 
Pass. Fortunately, the Global Passes are 
now priced to make sense for shorter trips 
(and are available for as few as three days 
of travel). 

There are still some multicountry 
regions where passes are available and 
cheaper than a 
Global Pass for 
the same number 
of train-travel 
days. For ex¬ 
ample, Eurail’s 
Scandinavia Pass 
includes Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, 
Norway and 
Finland for little 
more than the 
price of a pass 
covering only 
one of those countries; the Benelux Pass 
is cheaper than a Global Pass for those 
traveling to Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg; and the European East Pass 
— including Austria, the Czech Repub¬ 
lic, Hungary and Slovakia — is roughly 
the same price as a pass that just covers 
Austria. 

The addition of Great Britain to the 
Global Pass in 2019 filled a long-standing 
gap in its coverage of Europe. Though 
BritRail passes still reign for a Britain- 
focused trip, travelers also straying to the 
Continent can now use one Global Pass for 
the whole trip. 

All European rail passes offer op¬ 
tions for first- and second-class travel for 
travelers of any age, not just “youths.” In 
addition to the youth discount (under 28 
for most passes), travelers over 60 can 
now get a senior rate on more passes than 
ever, saving roughly 10 percent. 

The “saver” discount for travel buddies 
disappeared this year, which seemed like 
bad news at first. But when we crunched 
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Europe 


passes all over again 



Rick Steves 

Travelers can hop on and off Germany’s sleek Intercity Express trains easily with 
either a Eurail Global Pass or a German Rail Pass. 


the numbers, it became clear that this 
year’s across-the-board dip in prices 
essentially gave all rail-pass travelers 
the group discount. Now, families and 
friends traveling together can travel with 
their own passes — allowing them to split 
off from the group whenever they like 
— while still getting the best price. (Kids, 
however, still need to be on the same pass 
as an adult to get a free ride.) 

Night trains throughout Europe are less 
common now than they once were. Long 
train trips have become less desirable 
thanks largely to competition from budget 
flights that whip you to your destination 
faster than a train. But rail travel has the 
advantage of a smaller carbon footprint 


— and there are still benefits for night- 
train travelers with a Eurail pass, as 
overnight trips only count as one day of 
travel. (As of this year, the logistics of this 
benefit have changed; now you count the 
day you board the overnight train, and 
travel after midnight on that same train is 
still covered.) 

While these changes to rail passes 
are big news, one thing definitely hasn’t 
changed in all my years of traveling: 
There’s still a special magic to taking 
trains around Europe. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 


Brussels fetes comics 

Tintin, the Smurfs, Asterix 
and Lucky Luke are just some 
of the cartoon figures brought to 
life by Belgian artists, and some 
are likely to be spotted through 
the weekend as Brussels hosts its 
annual Comic Strip Festival. 

Exhibitions, shows, signings 
and a comic strip market are just 
some of the pursuits that fans of 
comics can enjoy as part of the 
event. The “Children of the Re¬ 
sistance” exhibition at the Musee 
BELvue, geared to children from 
8 to 12 years of age, examines 
WWII and the Resistance in 
France and Belgium by means 
of a treasure hunt-style game in 
which they help an Allied pilot 
return to England. The 50th 
anniversary of the moon walk, 
Legos and Star Wars are among 
the topics finding their ways into 
exhibitors’ stalls. 

A highlight of the three-day 
festival is the Balloon’s Day 
Parade on Sept. 15. Each year’s 
edition of the parade introduces 
a new character to a lineup that 
presently stands at around 10 
characters. The process of inflat¬ 
ing these massive balloons starts 
at 10 a.m. at the Place des Palais. 
The parade departs from there 
at 3 p.m., winds through the city, 
and returns to its starting point 
three hours later. 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


* 


Much of the festival takes 
place in and around the Parc 
de Bruxelles. It opens at 10 a.m. 
daily and runs until 6 p.m. on 
Sept. 13 and 15 and until 8 p.m. 
on Sept. 14. Entry is free. Online: 
comicsfestival.brussels 

Czech town lights up 

In addition to healing waters 
and stunning Neo-Renaissance 
architecture, another reason 
to visit the Czech spa town of 
Karlovy Vary through Saturday 
is Shining Vary, a relative new¬ 
comer among light festivals. 

On Sept. 13 and 14, seven of 
the city’s landmarks will be 
transformed through light instal¬ 
lations. A multimedia show at 
the Thermal Hotel takes view¬ 


ers through wormholes in deep 
space, an interactive station 
in Dvorak Park calls to mind 
clouds pulsating with color and 
lightning, and a water wall on 
the Tepla River comes alive with 
projections depicting the chang¬ 
ing of the seasons. 

The show runs from 9 p.m. 
to midnight on both evenings. 
Entry is free. Online: varyzari. 
karlovyvary.cz/?lg=en 

If light shows delight you, 
mark your calendars now for up¬ 
coming events including the Sig¬ 
nal Festival in Prague Oct. 10-13, 
the Berlin Festival of Lights Oct. 
11-20; GLOW Eindhoven (Neth¬ 
erlands) Nov. 9-16; Amsterdam 
Light Festival Nov. 28-Jan. 19, 
2020; and the Festival of Lights 
in Lyon, France, Dec. 5-8. 

Aerial feats near Venice 

The skies above Jesolo will 
buzz with action and sound this 
coming weekend as the popular 
seaside resort town just north¬ 
east of Venice holds its annual 
air show. 

The Jesolo Air Show offers two 
days of flying action, with Sept. 

14 billed as trial day and Sept. 15 
the official show date. The flying 
displays last from 3:30 p.m. to 
5:45 p.m. on both days. Those on 
the docket include the Frecce 
Tricolori demo team of the Ital¬ 
ian Air Force, the Team Flying 



varyzari.karlovyvary.cz 


Shining Vary, a light festival in Karlovy Vary, Czech Republic, will 
transform city landmarks through light installations Sept. 13-14. 


Donkey’s 2 ULM in formation 
and a Pitts Special aerobatic 
biplane, among others. The Pa- 
trouille de France is scheduled to 
appear on Saturday. 

The show can be seen from 
stretches of Jesolo’s coastline be¬ 
tween Piazza Marina and Piazza 
Manzoni, with the beachfront 
area in front of the Piazza Bres¬ 
cia representing the heart of the 
action. Entry is free. 

Online: jesolo.it/en/jesolo-air- 
show.html-0 

German flea markets 

Fans of secondhand wares 


have two shots at nailing a bar¬ 
gain at the autumn editions of 
two popular flea markets. 

Bayreuth’s Herbstmarkt takes 
place on the Volksplatz, where 
treasure hunters can peruse 
household goods, furniture and 
whatever vendors can come up 
with from 6 a.m.-9 p.m. on Sept. 
14 and from 8 p.m.-4 p.m. Sept. 
15. 

Stuttgart’s annual autumn flea 
market takes place downtown at 
the Marktplatz, where antiques, 
furniture, toys, accessories and 
other items await new owners 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sept. 15. 
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Bar Borsa, located within the Basilica Palladiana, a Vicenza landmark, is open from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day but Monday. In Italy, that’s almost like a 24/7 Denny’s. 


Bar Borsa a slam dunk 


Vicenza jazz club offers unbeatable breakfast 


By Nancy Montgomery 

Stars and Stripes 

Y ou can’t get a “Moons 
over my Hammy” or 
a “Grand Slamwich” 
in Italy. There are no 
Denny’s, no IHOPs or Waffle 
Houses where you can begin 
your day with 1,000 calories or 
more. Breakfast in Italy isn’t re¬ 
ally a thing. 

But Bar Borsa in downtown 
Vicenza, a late-night jazz club 
with some excellent cuisine, also 
offers “all day drink and food.” 
That includes, starting at 10 
a.m., bacon and scrambled eggs 
and pancakes. I went for it on a 
recent mid-morning. 

As a true measure of the 
interest Italians have in a hearty 
breakfast, I was the only one 
there except for a woman drink¬ 
ing an espresso — until I left at 
11:30 a.m. and the tables started 
filling with people drinking wine. 

I ordered a brioche, an Ameri¬ 
cano, and the scrambled eggs 
and bacon. I even successfully 
ordered a free glass of water, 
which I’d thought was impossible 
in Italy. 

The buttery brioche, at 1.20 
euros ($1.30), came first with 



AFTER 

HOURS 


some top-notch apricot jam. 

Then the bacon and eggs arrived 
along pieces of toasted white 
bread in a untouchably hot metal 
pan. There was a lot of it — so 
much bacon — and it was terrific. 

The eggs were in perfect 
creamy curds, the bacon was 
crisp and salty; even the toast, 
which I generally don’t eat, was 
irresistible — possibly because 
it soaked up bacon grease. All 
for 6 euros, or about $6.60. 

That’s about 60 cents more than 
a Denny’s Grand Slam, which 
also includes sausage links, hash 
browns and buttermilk pan¬ 
cakes, true. 

But the ambience — dining al 
fresco under the massive arches 
of the Basilica Palladiana, watch¬ 
ing the sunny day unfold on the 
city’s main plaza? Priceless. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 



Located inside Vicenza’s Basilica 
Palladiana, Bar Borsa’s aesthetic 
allure is flawless. Here, dried 
peonies set off the centuries-old 
stone wall. 


BAR BORSA 

Address: Piazza dei Signori, 
26,36100 Vicenza 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday, 
Monday 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Phone: +39 0444544583 
English menu: Yes 
Prices: Moderate 

— Nancy Montgomery 



Bacon and eggs come in a hot pan at Bar Borsa. 
It’s one of the few restaurants in Vicenza offering a 
semblance of an old-fashioned American breakfast. 


A “plain” brioche at Bar Borsa in Vicenza, like 
brioches throughout the city, comes dusted with 
powdered sugar. It was buttery and not too sweet. 


These processed foods 
are reasonable options 


By Tamar Haspel 
Special to The Washington Post 

t’s time to set the record 
straight on processed 
food. I think it bears the 
lion’s share of the blame 
for obesity and its attendant 
diseases, because processing 
— and only processing — en¬ 
ables the cheap, nutrient-chal¬ 
lenged, ubiquitous foods that 
are specifically designed to be 
overeaten. 

But “it’s processed” isn’t a 
reasonable objection to any 
particular food. It depends on 
how it’s processed. 

When processing is used, for 
example, to extend shelf life, 
add nutrition or kill pathogens, 
that’s all good. Also when 
plants are processed into con¬ 
vincing meat substitutes, de¬ 
creasing (eventually) our beef 
consumption and the carbon 
that goes with it. 

If you walk through a su¬ 
permarket, you’ll find plenty 
of those cheap, nutrient-chal¬ 
lenged, processed foods 
designed to be irresistible. But 
you’ll also find processed foods 
that are convenient, reasonably 
nutritious stand-ins. 

To find them, I took Alice 
Lichtenstein shopping. She’s a 
professor at Tufts University 
and one of the most influential 
voices in the field of nutrition. 
We went to two markets: a Stop 
& Shop and a Trader Joe’s. 

Most of our picks are veg- 
and grain-heavy. This isn’t be¬ 
cause meat is bad; it’s because 
meat doesn’t lend itself to shelf- 
stable products. By all means, 
add shrimp or chicken or eggs 
or beef (or planty burger) to 
some of these to turn them into 
a meal. 

Cereals 

Look for the ones with whole 
grains at the top of the ingredi¬ 
ent list, plenty of fiber and no 
more than a couple of grams 
of sugar per serving. It’s also 
useful to know the difference 
between granola (which is 
baked, usually with added fat 
and sugar) and muesli (un¬ 
baked, usually without added 
fat and sugar). If your choices 
are limited, default to Cheerios. 
There’s a reason it’s the top¬ 
selling cereal in the country. 

It’s mostly oats, with very little 
sodium (140 milligrams) and 
only one gram of sugar per 100- 
calorie, one-cup serving. But 
don’t get fooled by the brand 
extensions. The No. 2 U.S. 
cereal is Honey Nut Cheerios, 
and it’s got more calories, less 
fiber (2 grams) and much more 
sugar (9 grams). 

Rotisserie chicken 

Rotisserie chicken falls into 
a ready-to-eat category that 
doesn’t require a nutrition facts 
panel, but the ingredients are 
on the label, so you can see 
whether the seasoning includes 
salt and sugar (it often does). 
But it’s an inexpensive, wildly 
popular, low-effort main dish. 


Sauces 

There’s marinara, which, 
on a whole-grain pasta, is a 
perfectly fine meal. The big 
problem with jarred red sauce 
is sodium; the lowest level we 
found was in Cucina Antica 
Tomato Basil, with 220 milli¬ 
grams in a half-cup serving. By 
contrast, Prego’s low-sodium 
version of its traditional sauce 
had 360 milligrams. (If you’re 
not worried about sodium, you 
have many more options.) But 
there are other choices in other 
aisles, such as Patak’s Simmer 
Sauces. They’re basically curry 
bases, and they come in several 
flavors (butter chicken, rogan 
josh, korma, mango and others) 
and various heat levels. The 
main ingredients (after water) 
are onion and tomato. 

Frozen vegetables 

If you have some kind of fro¬ 
zen green (kale, collards, spin¬ 
ach), you can use it to bulk up 
a premade pasta sauce or soup. 
Some vegetables don’t freeze 
well (peppers and onions, for 
example), but many — such as 
peas and corn — are just fine. 
And fast. And cheap. 

The frozen veg aisle also has 
some of most nutritious ready- 
to-cook dishes in the store. 
Birds Eye’s Steamfresh brand 
has mixes that include legumes 
and grains, and a sauce, all in 
one microwaveable bag. Green 
Giant sells its version as pro¬ 
tein bowls. Alexia sells several 
kinds of side dishes based on 
riced squash or cauliflower. 

Soups 

If you’re looking for bona 
fide nutrition, soups are your 
friend. While many vegetables 
don’t fare well in food process¬ 
ing, legumes do. Beans, split 
peas, lentils and chickpeas are 
all soupable. You can get soups 
fresh, frozen, in shelf-stable 
cartons and just-add-water 
cups. Check out Tabatchnick 
soups, which are genuinely 
nutritious and come in low-so¬ 
dium varieties. 

Bowls 

Bowls are typically a com¬ 
bination of grains, vegetables 
and often meat. Several brands 
sell frozen bowls in appetizing 
combinations. Bowls vary a lot, 
so read labels. 

Rice mixes 

Before there were bowls, 
there were rice mixes, and the 
rice section has options. For 
starters, if you’re in the habit of 
sneering at Minute Rice, stop. 
It’s just parboiled; they do some 
of the cooking so you do less of 
it. Beyond plain rice, there are 
blends with other grains and 
legumes. Minute’s Multi-Grain 
Medley has quinoa, flaxseed 
and chia mixed in, with 8 
grams of fiber per serving. 

Also in that aisle is Tasty Bite’s 
Brown Rice & Lentils, which is 
exactly what the label says, and 
it doesn’t even require cooking 
(just microwaving). 
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Visitors take a segway tour of Warsaw, Poland, on Sept. 
1. Guided tours in English, on bicycles as well as walking 
tours, are also available. 



A woman and child show their appreciation for a mime in 
Warsaw’s Old Town Market Place. 


DIAMOND 
JROUGH 

Birthplace of Chopin, Warsaw is 
brimming with history, culture in 
a less-crowded European setting 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

T o be honest, Warsaw was not on my list of 
cities to see while living in Europe. 

I knew a few people who had traveled 
to Poland and they all went to Krakow, 
Poland’s most popular tourist destination. 

But I packed my bags for Poland’s capi¬ 
tal earlier this month for work — and I’m 
now enchanted by this city that travel guru Rick Steves 
calls a diamond in the rough. 

Steves is right. At first glance, Warsaw is more hard¬ 
scrabble than polish, communist-era apartment blocks 
and a palette of gray intermixed with quaint cobblestone 
lanes and cosmopolitan city blocks. 

But while it lacks the fairy-tale feel of a medieval city 
like Bruges, Warsaw is easy to navigate, with fewer 
crowds than some of its more famous European coun¬ 
terparts. It offers a wealth of interesting history and 
architecture, not to mention more bang for your buck 
when shopping with the Polish zloty. 

And it’s only about a two-hour flight from Frankfurt. 
Warsaw truly feels like a city that has pulled itself up 
by the bootstraps, rising from its tragic modern history 
of wartime destruction and years of Soviet rule to count 
itself among one of Eastern Europe’s travel destinations. 

The Stare Miasto, or old town, was razed by the Nazis 
in World War II, but the Poles have worked hard to 
restore the area. The market square, dating back to the 
13th century, has been meticulously rebuilt, down to the 


intricate designs on the pastel-painted merchant houses 
that face the square. The area is a UNESCO World 
Heritage site and is still being renovated, judging by the 
prevalence of scaffolding in the square. 

One could spend a day wandering the streets and 
checking out the shops. You’ll find plenty of Polish 
pottery, hand-embroidered linens, antiques, keepsake 
boxes and wooden folk sculptures. Amber jewelry shops 
abound in the old town. It’s the amber variety from the 
Baltic Sea region, including Poland’s coastal areas. 

Walking the streets of Warsaw, you’ll soon discover 
— if you didn’t know before — that the city is the birth¬ 
place of the composer Fryderyk Chopin. Signs of him are 
just about everywhere. A guidebook even tells you where 
you can take selfies next to Chopin statues or landmarks, 
including the church pillars where Chopin’s heart is said 
to be buried. Daily Chopin concerts are held around 
the city. And the Fryderyk Chopin Museum houses the 
largest collection of Chopin memorabilia in the world, 
including the Pleyel grand piano, the instrument Chopin 
played in his final years. 

To learn more about one of Poland’s darkest chapters 
during World War II, check out the Warsaw Rising Muse¬ 
um. It opened on the 60th anniversary of the outbreak of 
fighting in Warsaw and pays tribute to the city’s residents 
who rose up against the Nazis and died in the ensuing 
slaughter. 

A visit to the Polish Vodka Museum might be a good 
place to stop afterwards, to lighten one’s mood after such 
a sobering history lesson. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 



The Mermaid of Warsaw is a famous monument in Warsaw’s Old Town Market Place. It is a symbol of the city. 
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Artists with masks perform prior 
to Sunday’s official opening of 
the new Bauhaus Museum in 
Dessau, Germany. 

New Bauhaus 
museum opens 
in Dessau 

The eastern German city of 
Dessau marked the 100th anni¬ 
versary of the Bauhaus school of 
design Sunday with the opening 
of a new museum featuring a 
collection of exhibits and objects 
that tie in with the movement’s 
iconic buildings. 

Chancellor Angela Merkel told 
a crowd at the opening of the 
Bauhaus Museum Dessau the 
school featured an avant-garde 
style that “we still really enjoy 
today.” 

The city was the school’s 
second home after it moved from 
Weimar, and the new museum 
building was designed by Barce¬ 
lona architects to interface with 
the city and nature. 

The opening exhibition tells 
the story of the famous school 
in Dessau, featuring more than 
1,000 exhibits. 

Rather than focusing on iconic 
designs and masters, the mu¬ 
seum said the emphasis instead 
is the school and the students: 
“the daily reality of learning and 
teaching between the poles of 
creative design and industrial 
prototype production, artistic 
experiment and economic pres¬ 
sure, educational institution and 
emancipatory aspiration.” 

Bauhaus was founded in 
Weimar in 1919 under architect 
Walter Gropius as Germany 
grappled with its political future 
after World War I. 

Weimar opened its own new 
museum earlier this year, show¬ 
casing many of the school’s items 
that blurred the lines between 
the artistic and the industrial. 

“In Bauhaus not only trades¬ 
men and artists worked closely 
together, but also many women 
put a strong stamp on Bauhaus 
style,” Merkel noted in her 
weekly video podcast this week. 

Once the Bauhaus school 
fell afoul of right-leaning local 
authorities in Weimar, who had 
long been suspicious of its uncon¬ 
ventional students and teachers, 
its funding was slashed in 1925. 

That forced it to move north¬ 
east to Dessau, where the iconic 
glass-fronted Bauhaus headquar¬ 
ters and a residential estate with 
90 apartments were built. 

Dessau’s Nazi-dominated 
council forced the Bauhaus to 
close in 1932, and an attempt 
to keep it going in Berlin lasted 
only a few months. 

Bauhaus buildings in Dessau, 
Weimar and also Bernau have 
been designated UNESCO world 
heritage sites. 



Restaurants 


RHEIN MAIN 



Come Experience Germany's 
, Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00-24:00 


BOHM 

NeueAmbergerStral3e39 
92655 Grafenwohr - 09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, | 

American/German Owned, - 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


pullmoq 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:+49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-viiseck.de 
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Get happy 
with hops 


Orion Happy Park hosts free 
tours of beer plant in Nago 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 


Orion beer cans are displayed 
during a tour Aug. 14 of Orion 
Happy Park in Nago, Okinawa. 


I f there is a recipe for happiness, it surely contains 
malt and hops — and there is plenty of that to go 
around at Orion Happy Park in Nago city. 

Happy Park is home to the Orion Beer Plant, 
which makes Okinawa’s most renowned brew, Orion 
Draft Beer, a champagne-colored slice of heaven synony¬ 
mous with never-ending summer and Okinawa’s tropical 
beach lifestyle. 

The Happy Park gives free tours that allow guests to 
see how the pilsner is made. The result feels like the an¬ 
swer to the question; what would happen if Willy Wonka 
was replaced in his factory by Samuel Adams’ Jim Koch 
and surf legend Kelly Slater? 

The experience leaves visitors feeling like Charlie 
Bucket, as if they’d sampled the Fizzy Lifting Drinks and 
were handed the factory keys. 

The company, known today as Orion Breweries Ltd., 
was founded by Sosei Gushiken on May 18,1957, ac¬ 
cording to the Orion website. The island was firmly in 
the hands of the U.S. military at the time and Gushiken 
sought to develop manufacturing that would contribute 
to the economic and social reconstruction of an island 
decimated by World War II. 

Two years later, the company’s name was chosen by 
the public, the website said. After placing advertisements 
in local newspapers, it received 2,500 
entries with 823 potential names. 

Orion was chosen because the con¬ 
stellation is in the southern sky and 
Okinawa is a southern Japanese island. 

The stars symbolize dreams and aspira¬ 
tions, and the commander of U.S. forces 
governing Okinawa at the time was a 
three-star general. 

The blue and red colors on the bottles 
and cans symbolize the sea and sky of 
Okinawa and the southern sun, the web¬ 
site said. They also stand for harmony 
with nature, freshness and purity, as 
well as burning passion, energy and 
solidarity. 

Gushiken chose the factory location in 
Nago for the quality spring water from 
Mount Nago, according to factory staff. 

Orion Draft Beer was born in July 1960. 

Early in its existence, Orion expe¬ 
rienced growing pains, Okinawa’s 
Ryukyu Shimpo newspaper reported in 
2017. American beer reigned supreme 
on the island, with Yamato Beer in 
second place. Orion was disparagingly 
referred to as “island swill” at the time 
and treated as second-rate. 

Gushiken refused to concede. 

He dispatched employees to the 
cabarets and restaurants of Naha’s 
Sakurazaka social district, selling Orion door to door, the 
Shimpo reported. “They developed their market by sell¬ 
ing beer directly to stores during the day and observing 
the pub-crawling customers and the goods being offered 
during the evening.” 

Gushiken’s gambit paid off. By 1964, Orion accounted 
for 83% of beer consumed in Okinawa, the Shimpo said. It 
has been growing its market share ever since. 

In 2002, Orion partnered with Asahi Breweries to pro- 
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Even the non-alcoholic beer looks delicious during a recent tasting at Orion Happy Park in Nago, Okinawa. 


duce and distribute Super Dry in Okinawa in exchange 
for nationwide distribution, the Shimpo reported. Today, 
Orion can be found on the Japanese mainland as well as 
in countries all around the world. 

The refreshing draft — with its unique flavor profile 
that is light, crisp, malty, with a hint of citrus and a 
slightly bitter finish — has endeared itself to U.S. ser- 
vicemembers and connoisseurs alike 
for decades. It is often the first thing 
mentioned by nostalgic veterans recall¬ 
ing their Okinawa deployments. Posts 
on social media detail what stateside 
stores carry the distinct brown bottles. 

Tours of the Orion brewery must be 
booked in advance. This can be done 
online. While the tours are in Japa¬ 
nese, English scripts are available for 
English speakers to follow along. 

The tours are 30 minutes long, fol¬ 
lowed by 20 minutes of tasting — and 
don’t worry, designated drivers, non¬ 
alcoholic beer is available for you. 

The tour starts in front of an old- 
style Okinawan sundries store, the site 
of Orion’s genesis. Then it is off to see 
the carefully selected ingredients that 
go into each Orion beer. 

Orion’s main ingredients are malt 

— or germinated and dried barley 

— from Europe, Australia and Canada 
and hops from the Czech Republic 
and Germany, Orion literature said. 
Crushed malt is placed in a mash tun 
and heated, producing sweet wort. 

This is filtered and transferred to a 
kettle. Hops are added into the mix¬ 
ture, which is then boiled. 

The mixture is cooled and piped to 
fermentation tanks. The fermentation tanks at Orion’s 
factory contain so much beer, that if you drank one beer a 
day, it would take 1,500 years to finish a silo’s contents. 

Yeast is added to the mixture and it takes about a week 
to turn into fresh beer. The beer is then transferred to 
maturation tanks, where it will sit for another 10-15 days. 

After being filtered, the beer is ready for bottling and 
canning, the brewery literature said. Orion fills 19,200 
bottles, 72,000 cans and 720 kegs per hour. 


Everything at the factory is automated and moves 
seemingly at the speed of light, putting on a show. The 
swirling wort, massive kettles, whizzing cans and bottles, 
computers and even robot arms are a sight to see. 

Two free beers are provided at the tasting, ice cold, the 
way Orion was meant to be consumed on a hot Okinawa 
day. Then visitors are unleashed on the Orion factory 
store where fresh beer is available by can or case, along 
with a smorgasbord of souvenirs. 

Orion Happy Park is aptly named, and one of Okina¬ 
wa’s historic postwar golden tickets. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @MatthewMBurkel 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

2-2-1 Agarie, Nago city, Okinawa, Japan 9050021; N 
26.587057, E 127.989563 

TIMES 

The factory is open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., seven days 
a week. It is closed on holidays. 

COSTS 

Brewery tours, including a sampling of Orion beer, 
are free. Fresh beer and souvenir items are on sale 
at the brewery store. 

FOOD 

There is a restaurant on site where food and beer 
are available for purchase. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: 0980-54-4103 

Brewery tours can be booked on the Orion website, 
orionbeer.co.jp/brewerytour_en/. They are conduct¬ 
ed in Japanese, but English-language materials can 
be provided upon request. 

— Matthew M. Burke 


The refreshing draft — with its unique flavor profile that is light, crisp, malty, with a hint of citrus 
and a slightly bitter finish — has endeared itself to U.S. servicemembers and connoisseurs alike 
for decades. It is often the first thing mentioned by nostalgic veterans recalling their Okinawa 
deployments. Posts on social media detail what stateside stores carry the distinct brown bottles. 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 


Battle of the burgers 

Japan port city of Sasebo has more than one beefy, 
American-style dining option. But which is best? 


Story and photos by James Bolinger ® Stars and Stripes 


A Sasebo Burger has all the greasy goodness of a traditional American cheeseburger 
mixed with a little Japanese flair. 

The iconic piece of America is sold at a variety of shops outside the gates of Sasebo 
Naval Base, one of the smallest U.S. military installations in Japan. 

U.S. sailors introduced the hamburger to Sasebo in the early 1950s during the Korean War. 
The small shops that popped up around the base were reportedly the first of their kind in Japan, 
and from those humble beginnings a legend was born that continues to draw tourists from 
around the country. 

I tried two of these iconic burger houses for a side-by-side comparison of flavor, looks and 
price. 


C&B Deluxe 

My first stop was C&B. It is one of the closest shops to 
Sasebo Naval Base and, frankly, it just smelled fantastic. 

I handed over my business card and asked the woman 
at the front counter for the most popular burger on the 
menu — the C&B Special. She handed back a Sasebo 
C&B Deluxe. The Deluxe has twice the bacon of the Spe¬ 
cial, so I saw no reason to complain. 

This monster burger stands nearly 5 inches tall and 
looks like the type of burger you’d see on an American 
TV commercial. 

To make a C&B 
Deluxe, two thick 
strips of bacon 
are draped over 
two 100% Japan- 
sourced beef and 
pork patties, topped 
with cheddar 
cheese, a fried egg, 
tomato, lettuce, 
white onions and 
another slice of 
cheese all sand¬ 
wiched in a toasted 
sesame seed bun. 

With a side of 
fries and an ice-cold beer, it falls right out of Jimmy 
Buffett’s song “Cheeseburger in Paradise.” 

According to one source, Buffett wrote the song after 
crossing a stretch of the Caribbean Sea in a busted 
sailboat. Arriving famished at the island of Tortola, in the 
British Virgin Islands, he and his mates stumbled across 
a bar serving pina coladas and cheeseburgers. The rest is 
musical history. 

So, the C&B burger has the looks, but does how does it 
stand up on flavor? The answer is, not too shabby. It has 
enough grease to make any stateside diner proud, but the 
bacon is the real star of this burger. Thick is an under¬ 
statement, and it’s cooked to perfection. 

The beef is juicy and flavorful, although the two 
quarter-pound patties are much smaller than the half- 
pound monsters many Americans are used to. I left full, 
but those with a bigger appetite might want to ask for an 
extra patty. 

The veggies on top were fresh. The lettuce was crisp, 
and the tomato was one of the more flavorful I have had 
in Japan. The fries were standard fare — salty and hot. 

The C&B Deluxe can be had for 1,250 yen, or about 
$11. Add fries and a beer for an additional 700 yen 
($6.50), and your whole meal tips the scales at $18. 


Hikari cheeseburger 

Hikari Hamburger Shop is one of the oldest burger 
joints in Sasebo. It’s well known for the Jumbo Special 
Burger, but I wanted to try a Sasebo Burger in its purest 
form and opted for a basic cheeseburger with lettuce, 
tomato and mayo. 

Of the two burgers I tried in Sasebo, the quarter-pound 
patty on Hakari’s cheeseburger is the best. The edges 
were crispy, it had a perfect amount of chew and with 
nothing fancy on top, the flavor of the beef really shone 
through. 

The cheese was 
not a typical slice of 
yellow American. 
Instead, it was white 
and cut thick with 
a sharp flavor that 
complemented the 
beef and sweetened 
mayo. 

Hakari’s ver¬ 
sion of the Sasebo 
Burger isn’t piled 
high with toppings 
and wasn’t trying 
too hard to be a 
fancy, uptown $10 
restaurant burger. That is an endearing quality that any 
American familiar with a small-town greasy spoon diner 
will enjoy. 

For big eaters, I would recommend a jumbo burger, 
which several people sitting around me ordered. The 
jumbo is much larger and more filling. 

The french fries were nothing to write home about. 
They were salty and hot, but existed solely to accompany 
the burger. 

While the burger here is tasty, the best part about 
Hikari Hamburger Shop is the ambiance. Everyone sits 
at a few tables outside or on small rock seats that also act 
as tables. In nice weather, the parking area is filled with 
motorcycle riders and families looking for a bit of local 
flavor. 

This atmosphere, even more than the food, reminded 
me of home, and for that reason alone, Hikari is a res¬ 
taurant I will return to, although it’s important for the 
weather to be nice to enable one to sit outside. 

The Hikari cheeseburger is only 480 yen and you get 
a small soda and fries for an additional 380 yen, which 
means my whole meal was around $8. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 



The Deluxe from Sasebo C&B Hikari’s basic cheeseburger with 
Burgers is packed with bacon and lettuce, tomato and mayo is a 

stands nearly 5 inches tall. Sasebo Burger in its purest form. 



SASEBO C&B BURGERS 


Location: 3-1 Shimo- 
kyomachi, Sasebo, Japan 
857-0875 

Hours: Open daily, 11 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. 

Prices: Burgers cost up to 
1,250 yen 


Dress: Casual 
Directions: A 5-minute 
walk from the Sasebo 
Naval Base’s main gate. 
Information: 0956-55- 
6212; sasebo-burger. 
com/English 



HIKARI HAMBURGER SHOP 


Location: 3-1 Shinmina- 
tomachi, Sasebo, Japan 
857-0855 

Hours: Open daily, 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Closed on first, 
third and fifth Sundays. 
Dress: Casual 


Prices: Burgers cost up to 
1,200 yen 

Directions: A half-mile 
down Kakusai Street from 
Sasebo Naval Base’s main 
gate. 

Information: 0956-25-6685 



Local culture and customs • Language • Food 
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Control revolves around the 
Federal Bureau of Control, a secret 
U.S. government agency tasked with 
containing and studying phenomena 
that violate the laws of reality. As 
Jesse Faden, the Bureau’s new 
director, players come face to face 
with a deadly enemy known only 
as the Hiss, which has invaded and 
corrupted reality. 

505 Games photos 


CONTROL 






as w 

^ IN A GOOD WAY 


Control is a space-warping science-fiction 
game with much to like but not a lot to love 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

w n New York City, a woman walks 
o a federal building that goes 

d by most passersby on ac- 
it of its “paranatural” qualities, 
which make it there and not there. An 
extraterrestrial voice in her head tells 
her where to go. She passes through the 
empty lobby of the Federal Bureau of 
Control and meets a janitor with a Finn¬ 
ish accent thick eWugh to make subtitles 
an appealing optiofll 
The janitor looks a^fer as a job ap¬ 
plicant. Despite his odd vibe — which she 
likens to that of a potential ax murderer 
— the woman takes a shine to him and 
follows his instructions about where to 
go for an interview. Proceeding to the 
director’s office, she finds a man dead 
on the ground from what appears to be a 
self-inflicted gunshot wound. Thel^^^™ 
in the woman’s head tells her to pic3 
the gun on the floor. Doing so transpoS 
her to another dimension where she mil 
pass through a test/ritual that allows her^ 
to operate the director’s gun — a fortu¬ 
nate thing since the gun will kill anyone 
who handles it who isn’t the director. 

Control is a weird game that I wish 
was a lot weirder. It has an interest¬ 
ing setting, a neat sci-fi setup and some 
funny moments. Jesse Faden’s journey 
from a forlorn woman, who for the past 
17 years has been searching for her miss¬ 
ing brother Dylan, to the self-assured 
director of an organization charged with 
investigating and covering up extradi- 
mensional activity, is easy to get lost in 
from beginning to end. And while, over 
time, Control’s combat sequences grow a 
bit numbing, its level design and its use 
of multimedia kept me engaged. 

As the newly minted director of the 
Federal Bureau of Control, Jesse’s main 
order of business is to traverse the 
shape-shifting building that houses the 
Bureau and reclaim its “control points.” 



More than two dozen such areas exist 
throughout the structure, which is also 
known as The Oldest House — a place 
that intersects with different dimensions. 
In the game’s mythology, control points 
are vital to the building’s operation 

: they stabilize a space that would 
: be constantly changing. In ac¬ 
tual gameplay terms, they act as check- 
i and fast travel hubs that connect 
the Bureau’s various departments. 

These control points have been cor¬ 
rupted by an alien entity that Jesse calls 
the Hiss because it makes her think of 
“the sound of poison gas leaking in.” The 
Hiss has infected most of the building’s 
security guards, emptying their minds 
and transforming them into hostile 
enemies. Jesse can use the Director’s 
service pistol to dispatch enemies in a 
given area and “cleanse” or activate con¬ 
trol points, but it’s more fun, and more 
effective, to lean on some »f the other 
special powers she picks uj^hrough her 
interaction with Objects of Po 1 
“OoPs,” as they are also referred to by 
those in the know, are ordinary-lc 


items (e.g. a television, a merry-go-round 
horse, etc.) infused with alien properties 
that were recovered by the Bureau from 
the outside world. Though these items 
pose a danger to almost all who come 
into their vicinity, Jesse is able to har¬ 
ness their special abilities. Thus, from 
a floppy disk that once contained Soviet 
nuclear codes, she gains one of her i 
useful abilities: the power to teleki 
cally lift objects and hurl them. 

Early on, Jesse can only hurl smaller 
objects, such as whiteboards or small 
pieces of masonry, but once her skill is 
fully upgraded she can toss things like 
forklifts. It’s a fun mechanic that one 
can use to swiftly get rid of the shielded 
enemies encountered later in the game. 
Random fights a few hours in don’t feel 
particularly different than those many 
hours later, except that similar types 
of enemies deal more damage. I would 
have preferred a more varied and dy¬ 
namic cast of adversaries. 

Similar to Remedy’s previous game 
Quantum Break, Control features live- 
action scenes. Generally, these are bet¬ 


ter implemented than in the developer’s 
2016 title, which tried to bridge the gap 
between TV and games via live-action 
episodes that didn’t do it any favors. I 
Control, you’ll come across a n 
of informational videos made by tl 
Bureau’s head scientist Caspar Darling 
(played by Matthew Porretta). T 
self-conscious cheesiness of these videos 
mitigates the jarring sight o: 
motion captured version of Courtney 
Hope, the charismatic actress who plays 
Jesse, next to the flesh and blood images 
of another actor. 

One could argue that this disharmo¬ 
nious mingling of animation and live 
action amplifies the crude amateur 
quality of Darling’s videos, but I felt no 
such patieMf with regard to the game’s 
use of dramatic live-action shots that 
show Je^ and others in distress. These 
| (blandly composed shots, which are 

lly short in length, struck me as 
ily extraneous. 

fut Control is stuffed with fine 
iches. Discovering how the spaces of 
le Oldest House bend and warp into 
each other is entertaining. And there are 
a number of clever narrative moments. 

(I bet the poor guy trapped in a room for 
too many hours staring at a refrigerator 
will be remembered.) Speaking of which, 
players would be remiss not to read the 
game’s written collectibles, which are 
amusing and flesh out the story. 

Given the strength of Control’s nar¬ 
rative elements compared to its by- 
the-numbers combat, I couldn’t help 
but think that this is a game that has 
been hobbled by its concessions to the 
mainstream market. As such, I wonder 
if Jesse had been allowed to holster her 
weapon more, Control might have been 
great instead of good. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, Xbox 
One 

Online: remedygames.com/games/ 
control 


More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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There's a new 
boss in town 

Women earn more in the 
latest version of Monopoly 


By Katie Mettler 

The Washington Post 

R ich Uncle Pennybags has willed 
his empire to his niece, Ms. 
Monopoly, in Hasbro’s latest it¬ 
eration of its iconic board game. 
This time around, women entrepreneurs 
and inventors are not only celebrated, they 
are paid more than men. 

“The first game where women make 
more than men,” reads the bottom of the 
new Ms. Monopoly game, which for the 
first time in Monopoly history features a 
character other than Mr. Monopoly on the 
cover. 

Ms. Monopoly wears a blazer. She holds 
a coffee. She stands with her hand on her 
popped hip. 

In her world, the experiences of women, 
and their broad contributions to society, 
form the basis of the board game. 

The banker gives $1,900 in Monopoly 
Money to female players and $1,5000 to 
each male, reported USA Today. When 
players pass go, women again get the 
upper hand — receiving $240 to the men’s 
$200. Investments in real estate from the 
original game have been replaced by in¬ 
vestments in innovations made by women, 


like bulletproof 
vests, WiFi, 
chocolate chip 
cookies and ladies’ 
modern shapewear. 

Along the way, players 
can pick up tokens, such as 
a barbell, a glass or a jet plane. 

The watch token symbolizes that 
it is “about time for some changes,” Jen 
Boswinkel, senior director of global brand 
strategy and marketing for Hasbro Gam¬ 
ing, told USA Today. 

The white top hat token is meant to 
represent Mr. Monopoly passing the hat to 
his niece. 

“With all of the things surrounding 
female empowerment, it felt right to bring 
this to Monopoly in a fresh new way,” 
Boswinkel said. “It’s giving the topic some 
relevancy to everyone playing it that ev¬ 
erybody gets a turn, and this time women 
get an advantage at the start.” 

Ms. Monopoly’s premise is a not-so- 
subtle nod to the gender imbalances 
in modern workplaces, including pay 
inequality, and the ways that women’s 
experiences and contributions have often 
been downplayed — or erased altogether 
— from history’s memory. 


The game does two things, 

Boswinkel told USA Today. It illuminates 
inventions, innovations and products that 
families likely use but perhaps don’t know 
were invented by women. It also provides 
a fun framework for a nuanced issue that, 
Hasbro hopes, will prompt discussions 
about structural discrimination during 
family game night. 

In a statement about the game launch, 
Hasbro called the pay imbalance “a fun 
spin” that “creates a world where women 
have an advantage often enjoyed by men.” 

Even still, male players can still win, 
even with the monetary disadvantage. 


Ms. Monopoly 
celebrates female 
trailblazers. 


And, Boswinkel told USA 
Today, families can opt to 
take the money talk out of Ms. 

Monopoly by doling out equal 
amounts of cash, regardless of the 

player’s gender. 

The rollout of Ms. Monopoly comes 
after the launches of two other recent spi¬ 
noffs, Monopoly: Socialism and Monopoly 
for Millennials. 

Ms. Monopoly is the latest revamp of 
the treasured board game, which has seen 
thousands of spinoffs and themed reboots 
since its official debut in the Depression 
era. (The game even did away with the 
scorned thimble piece back in 2017.) 

The game is available for preorder at 
Walmart and will be available at most 
major retailers stateside and in select 
countries later this month for a suggested 
retail price of $19.99. 


GADGET WATCH 

Speakers add color to your music 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

C reative’s Nova Wi-Fi multi-room smart speaker 
is a great multi-function device, with portability 
to carry from room to room with ease. 

There are a lot of great features, but what 
stands out is the room-filling sound with a 5-driver 
speaker. When I say room-filling, I mean your average 
household room. The volume cranks up to a high level 
with good sound at high and low settings. The sound 
system includes dual bass radiators, dual far field drivers 
and a built-in woofer. 

The battery-powered speaker is good for up to 7 hours 
of use, but will vary depending on the volume and how 
much you use the other functions. 

For wireless, the Nova has Bluetooth and Wi-Fi and an 
Aux-in connection. The Nova’s Wi-Fi connects to your 
home Wi-Fi so the free-standing speaker can access 
Amazon Alexa, which can make it simple to get a weather 


report or select a playlist from iHeartRadio. 

If your home is equipped with smart home devices, 
Nova can access Alexa to control lights, thermostats or 
even open the garage door. 

Another eye-catching feature is that the outside of the 
Nova glows with a 16.8 million-color ambient lamp, which 
glows different colors for mood lighting. Or you can have 
the sleep timer fade the light and music off as you do. 

And if you really like going to bed with the music/light 
show, you can set it to wake up to the same. 

A Sound and Light Spa feature plays relaxation sounds, 
which can be customized as a pre-set with the app. 

I used only one Nova for my testing, but according to 
Creative’s website, you can “Play music on one Nova or 
synchronize Nova speakers wirelessly via Wi-Fi. Stream 
music directly online without connecting your phone, so 
the music goes on even when there is a call.” 

With the easy-to-use Sound Blaster Interconnect 
companion app, your smartphone turns into your music 
remote control to choose the music you want and in which 
rooms equipped with 
Novas you want it to 
play. 

A carrying handle 
and an iP55 water- 
and dust-resistant 
rating make this a 
great product to use 
indoors, on the beach 
or when caught at a 
picnic rain shower. 
Online: us.creative. 
com; $139.99 



The Mixcder HD901 premium Bluetooth headphones 

are not going to compete with some of the top-of-the-line, 
high-priced headphones. Nor will they cost hundreds of 
dollars. But the Mixcder HD901 sounds pretty good and 
makes you even happier when you see the price. 

They weigh just 5 ounces and feature everything you 
need. This includes 40mm drivers, an adjustable head- 
band, soft ear cups and foldable portability. 

Mixcder gets the smooth sound from an advanced CSR 
chip, which delivers high-definition, clean, smooth audio 
with a balanced mid-range and deep bass. 

The headphones have Bluetooth or you can use them 
wired with the included 3.5mm audio cable in the Aux-in 
port to play music with a direct wired connection. An¬ 
other option is a built-in memory card slot. 

The TF Card slot can use your loaded memory card for 
MP3 music. It will also work with a more commonly used 
MircroSD memory card, which has the same dimensions. 

The Mixcder HD901 also has built-in microphones for 
answering calls hands-free. 

Online: mixcder.com; $18.99 
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By Kristin M. Hall 


Sheryl Crow has a lifetime of stories 
of hanging out with rock stars, pop 
stars, athletes, icons and music roy¬ 
alty, some even featured on her new 
collaborative record, but don’t expect 
her to start revealing any secrets in an 
autobiography. 

“I mean, there are certain people 
that would have to die first in order for 
me to tell the real story,” Crow said 
in a one-room church she had built on 
her property in Nashville that houses a 
strange and eclectic collection of reli¬ 
gious-themed statues, crosses, antique 
dolls, mirrors and stained glass. 

Her laughter echoed in the tall ceiling 
and then she felt bad about saying that 
aloud. “That is terrible. I did not say 
that,” Crow said. 

The Grammy-winning Crow does 
have rock ’n’ roll secrets, but she’s 
happy to keep some of them squirreled 
away like the antiques in that building. 

“I’ve lived them and I love being able 
to reflect on them, but I don’t know that 
I feel the need to share them with the 
world,” Crow said. 

If Crow is feeling a bit reflective 
about her lengthy career, it’s because 
she’s at a turning point, both looking 
backward at all those musical icons that 
inspired her and trying to uplift a new 
generation, especially female rockers. 
“Threads,” released Aug. 30, features 
more than 20 other artists, including 
Keith Richards, Neil Young, Maren 
Morris, Stevie Nicks, St. Vincent, Sting 
and Eric Clapton. 

Crow said it is her last full-length 
album and she feels “liberated.” 

“I feel pretty good about this being 
my farewell to making full-length 
albums,” Crow said. 

Crow broke out in the heyday of CDs 
and rock radio, but over the course of 
her career, digital downloads and then 
streaming has tanked both formats. 
She’s accepting of that inevitability, 
even if she thinks it has hurt artists like 
herself who have been making music 
for generations. 

“You can’t put the toothpaste back in 
the tube,” Crow said. 


Sheryl Crow’s “Threads” 
features more than 20 other 
artists. The Grammy winner says 
it is her last full-length album. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Flipping 
the country 
narrative 



The Highwomen 

The Highwomen (Low Country Sound/Elektra Records) 

T hroughout history, certain narratives have been 
silenced — those of women, queer persons and 
persons of color. While nothing can right the 
wrongs of the past, there is some justice in tell¬ 
ing those stories. 

That is the intention throughout in The Highwomen’s 
self-titled debut album. The foursome, composed of 
Grammy Award-winning artist Brandi Carlile, “The 
Middle” vocalist Maren Morris, songwriter Natalie 
Hemby and singer/violinist Amanda Shires, has taken 
back the country music genre to shed light on perspec¬ 
tives that were missed in songs past. 

The 12-track LP transports you to the world of clas¬ 
sic country, recalling artists such as Dolly Parton and 
Tammy Wynette. But instead of taking stances such as 
Wynette’s in “Stand by Your Man,” The Highwomen 
bring a more nuanced side to the conversation. 

In the title track, stories of the deceased ring out — an 
immigrant from Honduras who passed away during her 
journey, a healer hung in Salem after being accused of 
being a witch, a Freedom Rider who was killed on her 
journey bound for Mississippi, a woman preacher who 
was told she shouldn’t teach. The stories are told in first- 
person by the women, with the added help of English 
artist Yola and Grammy-winning Sheryl Crow. Shires’ 
crying violin brings texture throughout. 

“If She Ever Leaves Me” gives voice to the queer per¬ 
spective. Instead of reaffirming the male gaze, the song 
gently teases the man’s intent, as Carlile — herself mar¬ 
ried to a woman — sings to a man, “by the third drink 
you’ll find out she’s mine.” 

While the album certainly seeks to redefine women’s 
roles within the genre, it does so delicately. There is no 
rejection of motherhood, but instead the complexity is 
highlighted. In “My Name Can’t Be Mama,” The High¬ 
women recognize days (like the morning-after hangover) 
when they need a break from being motherly. 

In “Redesigning Women,” the group emphasizes their 
varying parts — “Runnin’ the world while we’re cleanin’ 
up the kitchen / Makin’ bank, shakin’ hands, drivin’ 80 / 
Tryin’ to get home just to feed the baby.” 

Even the traditional Christian perspective is re¬ 
spectfully tested. While there are religious undertones 
throughout, conservative ideas are questioned in “Heav¬ 
en Is a Honkey Tonk,” where “there’s a choir singing 
in a Southern accent” and sinners, too, make their way 
through the pearly gates. 

The album is groundbreaking. It pays homage to the 
best parts of classic country music, displaying expert in¬ 
strumentation, tight harmonies and ringing vocals. Yet, it 
is unafraid to challenge the genre’s norms and shortcom¬ 
ings in a way that is nonabrasive. 

The Highwomen are not looking to destroy a genre 
that came before them and influenced them each as 
artists. Rather, they’d prefer to add to the narrative and 
open country music’s doors a little bit wider. 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 

The Highwomen, from left: Maren Morris, 

Natalie Hemby, Brandi Carlile and Amanda Shires 

Sacks and Co. 
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Crow’s album feels like a star-stud¬ 
ded farewell tour, where she reunites 
with some of the best guitarists still 
living. Clapton pays tribute to his late 
friend George Harrison on “Beware of 
Darkness,” with Crow, Sting and Brandi 
Carlile trading verses. She reunited with 
Richards, whom she met when the Roll¬ 
ing Stones asked her to play with them 
in the 1990s, on a cover of “The Worst,” 
and Bonnie Raitt’s slide guitar matches 
up with Mavis Staples’ soulful vocals on 
“Live Wire.” 

“Rock is not dead. Guitar playing is 


still cool,” Crow said. “I was a rock kid. 

I wanted to be in the Rolling Stones but I 
wanted to be Keith.” 

Producer and drummer Steve Jordan, 
who plays in Richards’ solo band as well 
as the John Mayer Trio and won a Gram¬ 
my for producing Mayer’s “Continuum,” 
said that he and Crow tried as much as 
possible to be in the studio with the guest 
artists during recording, including with 
Chris Stapleton on “Tell Me When It’s 
Over,” with Jason Isbell on Bob Dylan’s 
“Everything is Broken,” and with Joe 
Walsh on “Still the Good Ole Days.” 

“It made for a more personal approach,” 
said Jordan. 


He said that while Crow does have a 
lot of famous friends, the album is not a 
reflection of her Rolodex, but of her im¬ 
pressive career and the friendships she’s 
made. 

“The whole concept was people that she 
loves,” Jordan said. 

And it wouldn’t be a Sheryl Crow record 
if she didn’t use the opportunity to speak 
her mind about the state of the world. 
Jordan suggested bringing Chuck D, one 
of rap’s politically and socially conscious 
pioneers, on a song called “Story of Ev¬ 
erything,” also featuring Andra Day and 
Gary Clark Jr., that touches on everything 
from the Charleston church shooting, 


Congress and economic inequality. 

“This is the story of a lot of small towns 
in America,” Crow said. “It’s definitely 
happening in my small town where a lot of 
the large corporations, the factories, have 
all moved out.” 

Crow will still be recording and putting 
out music and touring, but not be tied to 
the structure and time demands of an 
album. But she also wants to explore her 
non-musical interests as well. 

“The environment to me has always 
been my main passion,” said Crow. “I 
want to be more involved with philan¬ 
thropic work. So we’ll see. I’m at a point 
where I am OK with not knowing.” 
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By Hillel Italie 

Associated Press 

T his fall, some of the timeliest and 
most topical books will be found 
in the fiction section. 

From Margaret Atwood’s 
“The Testaments,” her sequel to “The 
Handmaid’s Tale,” to Lucy Ellmann’s 
epic “Ducks, Newburyport” and Salman 
Rushdie’s “Quichotte,” novelists and short 
story writers are addressing the news of 
the moment through imagined narratives. 
Some are set in the present, others in the 
distant past and others in the undeter¬ 
mined future. 

“Fiction at its best is a journey toward 
the truth by an indirect route,” said 
Rushdie, whose novel brings the tale of 
Don Quixote into the age of YouTube and 
reality television. “If done properly, [it] 
can capture a moment in such a way that 
readers in the present can gain ‘recogni¬ 
tion pleasure’ — ‘Yes, this is how things 
are.’” 

Atwood has said the rise of Donald 
Trump helped convince her to write “The 
Testaments,” which returns readers to 
the ruthless patriarchy of Gilead. “Ducks, 
Newburyport” is a 1,000-page journey 
through the worried mind of an Ohio 
housewife who makes pies and despairs 
about Trump. Jeanine Cummins’ highly 
anticipated “American Dirt” tells of a 
bookseller in Mexico who is threatened by 
a drug cartel and attempts to flee to the 
United States. Rob Hart sets his thriller 
“The Warehouse” within a giant tech 
company called The Cloud, a story billed 
as “Big Brother meets Big Business.” 

“Journalism is incredibly important, 
and data is great at making people angry, 
but a story sits with you the way data 
doesn’t,” Hart says. “Stories are about em¬ 
pathy. I think we’ve collectively decided 
our comfort is more important than some¬ 
one else’s discomfort, and putting people 
in someone else’s shoes for a bit seems a 
good way to counter that.” 

Ta-Nehisi Coates’ first novel, “The 
Water Dancer,” is the story of a slave’s ex¬ 
ternal and internal journey; the author has 
called the work a “myth” to counteract the 
racist beliefs of the present, explaining 
during last spring’s booksellers conven¬ 
tion that fiction can change minds by tak¬ 
ing us to a “bone-deep level.” New fiction 
also will come from Ann Patchett (“The 
Dutch House”), Stephen King (“The Insti¬ 
tute”) and Zadie Smith (“Grand Union”) 
and Monique Truong (“The Sweetest 
Fruits”). Stephen Chbosky’s “Imaginary 
Friend” is his first novel since his million¬ 
selling debut, “The Perks of Being a Wall¬ 
flower,” and Andre Aciman’s “Find Me” is 
a sequel to his novel that was adapted into 
an Academy Award-nominated movie, 
“Call Me By Your Name.” 

Prize-winning poet Robert Hass will 
release his first new collection since 2010, 
“Summer Snow.” Poetry also is com¬ 
ing from Sharon Olds, Nick Flynn, Anne 
Simpson, Daniel Poppick and the coun¬ 
try’s new poet laureate, Joy Harjo. 

“Cutting Edge,” a crime and mystery 
anthology edited by Joyce Carol Oates, 



features poems and stories from Atwood, 
Edwidge Danticat and Aimee Bender, 
among other women. 

“In noir, women’s place until fairly 
recently has been limited to two: muse, 
sexual object,” Oates writes in the intro¬ 
duction. “The particular strength of the 
female noir vision isn’t a recognizable 
style but rather a defiantly female, indeed 
feminist, perspective.” 

Current events will be addressed 
directly in such nonfiction as Ibram 
X. Kendi’s “How To Be an Antiracist,” 
Naomi Klein’s “On Fire: The (Burning) 
Case for a Green New Deal” and Stephen 
Greenhouse’s “Beaten Down, Worked Up: 
The Past, Present, and Future of Ameri¬ 
can Labor.” Edward Snowden, the former 
government employee famed for leaking 
documents that revealed a massive gov¬ 
ernment surveillance system, has written 
the memoir “Permanent Record.” 

Jonathan Safran Foer, known for such 
novels as “Everything Is Illuminated,” 
offers a daily approach to climate change 
in “We Are the Weather: Saving the 
Planet Begins at Breakfast.” He says the 
book came out of a conversation with an 
environmental philanthropist about an 
expression both had heard too often, “We 
have to do something.” Foer said the most 
direct and tangible action is cutting down 
on meat consumption, a point he felt he 
couldn’t make through fiction. 

“I was aiming to make some quite spe¬ 
cific factual claims,” he says. “I wanted 
to make a point about how we can make 
a huge dent in the environment by some 
relatively small changes in how we eat.” 

The Pulitzer Prize winners who helped 
relaunch #MeToo have books out: The 
New Yorker’s Ronan Farrow has writ¬ 
ten “Catch and Kill: Lies, Spies, and a 
Conspiracy to Protect Predators,” and 
Jodi Kantor and Megan Twohey reflect on 
their New York Times coverage in “She 
Said: Breaking the Sexual Harassment 
Story That Helped Ignite a Movement.” 
Chanel Miller, the woman sexually as¬ 
saulted by Stanford University student 
Brock Turner who just last week released 
her name to the general public, has a 
memoir out in September. 

Memoirs also are coming from for¬ 
mer UN Ambassadors Susan Rice and 
Samantha Power, Olympic figure skater 
Adam Rippon, actresses Julie Andrews 
and Demi Moore, and chef Jean-Georges 
Vongerichten. Supreme Court Justice 
Neil Gorsuch’s “A Republic, If You Can 
Keep It” collects speeches and essays and 
is expected to touch on his contentious 
confirmation to the court in 2017. Former 
Defense Secretary Jim Mattis looks back 
on his career in “Call Sign Chaos.” 

Music lovers can look forward to mem¬ 
oirs. Elton John’s “Me” is expected this 
fall, along with Debbie Harry’s “Face It,” 
Flea’s “Acid for the Children” and Andrew 
Ridgeley’s “Wham!: George Michael and 
Me.” Prince’s “The Beautiful Ones” is 
built around a manuscript he and co-au¬ 
thor Dan Piepenbring were working on 
at the time of his death. A former Prince 
collaborator, Morris Day, tells his story in 
“On Time: A Princely Life in Funk.” 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Aladdin”: The wicked Jafar 
(Marwan Kenzari) is looking for 
an easy way to become sultan, and 
he needs help from thief Aladdin 
(Mena Massoud) to steal a magic 
lamp from a cave. Things go poorly, 
and it is Aladdin who ends up get¬ 
ting three wishes from the Genie 
(Will Smith). He uses one wish to 
become a prince so he can impress 
the sultan’s daughter (Naomi Scott). 

Their romance and Jafar’s evil 
deeds play out against the backdrop 
of the Oscar-winning score by Alan 
Menken with the memorable songs 
of “Friend Like Me” and “A Whole 
New World,” and a fictional Middle 
Eastern city created by production 
designer Gemma Jackson. 

Scott is by far the strongest cast¬ 
ing outside Smith. She brings both 
a royal demeanor and spunk to her 
performance that makes Jasmine a 
strong and independent character. 
The new tune of “Speechless” from 
Menken, Benj Pasek and Justin 
Paul is delivered with such power 
and grace it is destined to be both 
an anthem and a potential Oscar 
nominee. 

Also available on DVD: 

“John Wick: Chapter 3 - Parabel- 
lum”: John Wick (Keanu Reeves) 
has a $14 million price tag on his 
head after he kills a member of the 
High Table. 

“Anna”: Striking beauty Anna 
Poliatova is also of the world’s most 
feared government assassins. 

“Rock and Roll Hall of Fame: 

In Concert”: Includes more than 
160 performances, collaborations 
and induction speeches covering 
ceremonies from 2010-2017. 

“Mayday”: A normal flight from 
Los Angeles to London turns into a 
terror-filled experience. 

“This Is Us: Season 3”: This NBC 
series continues to tell the heart¬ 
warming and heartbreaking stories 
of the Pearson family. 

“Hawaii Five-0: The Ninth 
Season”: A contemporary take on 
the classic TV series about an elite 
federalized task force in Hawaii. 

“Scars of Dracula”: Christopher 
Lee returns to the role of the blood¬ 
drinking count in this 1970 feature. 

“Seal Team: Season 2”: This mili¬ 
tary TV drama follows the profes¬ 
sional and personal lives of the most 
elite unit of Navy SEALs. 

“The Alienist”: Dr. Laszlo 
Kreizler (Daniel Bruhl) uses a new 
methods to hunt down a ritualistic 
killer murdering young boys. 

“The Third Wife”: A 14-year-old 
becomes the third wife of wealthy 
landowner in 19 th century rural 
Vietnam. 

“Supernatural: The Complete 
Fourteenth Season”: Among the 
adventures for Sam (Jared Padal- 
ecki) and Dean (Jensen Ackles) in 
this season is having to deal with an 
alternative world. 

“The Dead Don’t Die”: A quiet 
town finds itself under attack from 
the undead. Bill Murray and Adam 
Driver star. 

“Adventures of Dali & Spanky”: 

A Jack Russell terrier and a rescued 
miniature horse become close 
friends. 

“Echo in the Canyon”: A look at 
how the Laurel Canyon music scene 
in Los Angeles influenced perform¬ 
ers all the way to London. 

“The Mad Adventures of ‘Rabbi’ 
Jacob”: Louis de Funes stars in the 
1973 French farce. 

— Rick Bentley/TNS 



to watch 


Chris Barton O Los Angeles Times 

The days when September signaled the return of our favorite 
series after three months of reruns are long gone. But fall still 
means something in the world of TV: With it comes the Emmys; 
the launch of the broadcast networks’ season; and, this time 
around, the debut of two new platforms — Disney+ (Nov. 12) and 
Apple TV+ (to be announced). 

Here are some of the shows we’re most excited about this fall: 


‘A Little Late 
with Lilly Singh’ 

(Sept. 17 and 18, 
AFN-Prime) 

Taking over NBC’s 
schedule spot vacated by 
Carson Daly, the Cana¬ 
dian-born Singh is a new 
face as far as network 
TV is concerned, but on 
YouTube she’s a proven 
star, with nearly 15 mil¬ 
lion subscribers. 1:35 
a.m. may not be a mar¬ 
quee time slot, but Singh 
is the first host to break 
the white dude monopoly 
in network late night 
since Joan Rivers, so 
consider this an intrigu¬ 
ing — if overdue — start. 



I 



‘Mr. Robot’ Season 4 

(Oct. 7, AFN-Spectrum) 

After two years away, this cyber-thriller is 
embarking on its final season. It’s impos¬ 
sible to predict what lies ahead for Oscar- 
winning Rami Malek’s Elliott — “Mr. 
Robot” is a show that’s always delighted 
in blurring fantasy and reality alongside 
madness and sanity, which is just the way 
creator Sam Esmail likes it. 



‘The Mandalorian’ Lucas m 

(Nov. 12, Disney+) 

This marks the Star Wars franchise’s 
first foray into live-action TV. The bounty 
hunter story, helmed by showrunner Jon 
Favreau (“Iron Man”), stars Pedro Pascal 
(“Game of Thrones”), Gina Carano, Carl 
Weathers, Giancarlo Esposito, Nick Nolte 
and Werner Herzog; on hand to direct are 
Taika Waititi (“Thor: Ragnarok”), who 
also turns up as a droid; Rick Famuyiwa 
(“Dope”); and Bryce Dallas Howard. The 
series is set between the events of “Return 
of the Jedi” and “The Force Awakens.” 


‘mixed-ish’ 

(Sept. 29, AFN-Pulse) 

Kenya Barris adds another branch to the 
“black-ish” family tree with a look back 
at the childhood of matriarch Rainbow 
(Tracee Ellis Ross), who grew up in a hip- 
pie-ish cult-commune before it was broken 
up in 1985. Ross is on hand to narrate, and 
while Barris is sure to explore the social 
impact of Bow’s mixed-race upbringing as 
deftly as he explored racial dynamics on 
“black-ish,” expect a helping of fish-out-of- 
water comedy too as young Rainbow (Arica 
Himmel) and her siblings adjust to the hor¬ 
rors of public school and ’80s fashion. 


‘Nancy Drew’ 

(Oct. 11, AFN-Pulse) 

There’s something almost quaint about 
the return of this teenage detective, who 
dates to a series of mystery novels from the 
1930s and was first seen on TV in the feath¬ 
ered hair heyday of 1977. Kennedy Mc- 
Mann takes over as the red-headed sleuth 
in a series created by Josh Schwartz (“The 
O.C.,” “Chuck”). The moodier, more adult 
atmosphere of “Riverdale” and “Chilling 
Adventures of Sabrina” comes to mind. 



‘Dollface’ 

(Nov. 15, Hulu) 

Kat Dennings (“Two Broke Girls”) leads 
the story of a woman who must reckon with 
hangups both real and imagined as she 
works to rebuild her life and rekindle the 
female friendships she left behind during a 
relationship. Created by Jordan Weiss, the 
series is produced by Margot Robbie and 
the team behind the movie “I, Tonya.” 



‘The Masked Singer’ 

Season 2 

(Sept. 26, AFN-Pulse) 

Part talent competition, part hallucino¬ 
genic fever dream, the hit adaptation of the 
South Korean original returns. Who’ll turn 
up as hellish, Vegas-adjacent versions of a 
flamingo, panda or a smiling egg to sing the 
hits? Your guess is as good as ours. 


‘Mrs. Fletcher’ 

(Nov. 2, AFN-Spectrum) 

No one inhabits the comic indignities of 
midlife quite like Kathryn Hahn (“Trans¬ 
parent,” “I Love Dick.”) Adapted by Tom 
Perrotta (“The Leftovers”) from his own 
novel, the series centers on Hahn as the 
title character, a divorced woman who 
experiences a sexual reawakening that up¬ 
ends her stable life after her son goes away 
to college. The grounded comic potential 
seems tailor-made to Hahn’s strengths. 


‘The Crown' Season 3 

(Nov. 17, Netflix) 

There’s a new queen in town as this 
historical drama bids farewell to Claire 
Foy, Matt Smith and the rest of a cast that 
held court for two acclaimed seasons. The 
third season — now in the capable hands of 
Oscar winner Olivia Colman as Elizabeth 
II, Tobias Menzies (“Outlander”) as Prince 
Philip and Helena Bonham Carter as Prin¬ 
cess Margaret — examines the queen’s 
reign from 1964 to 1977. 
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WEEKEND: HEALTH & FITNESS 


How old is too old to see a pediatrician? 


Why some young adults have a hard time moving on from childhood doctors 



By Caren Chesler 

Special to The Washington Post 

W hen Joann Alfonzo, a 

pediatrician in Freehold, 

N. J., walked into her office 
recently, she mentally rolled 
her eyes when she saw her next patient: 
a 26-year-old car salesman in a suit and 
tie. 

“That’s no longer a kid. That’s a man,” 
she recalled thinking. 

Yet, Alfonzo wasn’t that surprised. 

In the past five years, she has seen the 
age of her patients rise as more young 
adults remain at home and, thanks to the 
Affordable Care Act, on their parents’ 
health insurance until age 26. 

“First it was 21, then 23, and now 26,” 
Alfonzo said. “A lot of them can’t afford 
to live on their own and get their own in¬ 
surance, or even afford the co-pay. And 
if insurance is offered at work, there’s 
generally a cost share involved, if insur¬ 
ance is provided at all.” 

The idea of young adults continuing 
to see their longtime pediatricians has 
been around for quite some time — it 
was a laugh line on “Friends” in its last 
TV season in 2004. When Rachel takes 
her child to a pediatrician, she sees the 
child’s father, Ross, in the waiting room 
and realizes he’s still a patient. 

These days that’s pretty realistic, 
Alfonzo said. “We have people who have 
had children, and they still see us, so 
we’re seeing the parents and their chil¬ 
dren, concurrently,” she says. 

So when is it time to leave your pe¬ 
diatrician? Talon Manfredini, 22, said 
he only left his pediatrician, who is a 
woman, this year because he moved 
from his family home in New Jersey to 
begin a new job in Miami. 

But he didn’t think twice about con¬ 
tinuing to see her, even though he’d fin¬ 
ished college. “She just felt like a regular 
doctor,” he said. “It didn’t feel odd at all 
or different or weird or anything like 
that.” 

Debbie Weinberger DeFran- 


cesco, 41, a regional sales manager for 
Tyson from Marlboro, N. J., said she 
continued to see her pediatrician until 
she was about 27. 

“The thing I remember very clearly, 
especially towards the end of my time 
there, was how the moms were the same 
age as me — and not thinking that I was 
too old for the doctor but that they were 
too young to be having babies,” she said. 

She finally decided it was time to get 
an “adult” doctor when she got married. 
“I thought it was a good idea for my hus¬ 
band and me to share the same doctor 
and have our files under one roof,” she 
said. 

Aside from some potentially awkward 
moments in the waiting room, is there 
anything wrong with pediatricians con¬ 
tinuing to treat their patients once they 
become adults? 

A little, Alfonzo said. 

“We’re now treating people for adult 
diseases, things we weren’t trained to 
treat,” she said, such as adult hyperten¬ 
sion, Type 2 diabetes, high cholesterol, 
pregnancy, even depression and anxiety. 
If she encounters something she can’t 
handle, Alfonzo said she will refer the 
patient to a specialist. 

“Actually, I think it impacts them 
more in a positive manner, because I 
think pediatricians are very thorough in 
their assessment,” she said. 

It’s certainly more thorough than an 
urgent care center, which is where many 
20- and 30-somethings wind up when 
they don’t have insurance and are no 
longer seeing their pediatrician, Alfonzo 
said. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics 
(AAP) attempted to address the issue of 
transition from pediatric care into adult 
care in a policy statement in 2017 and 
concluded “the age of transition” should 
be based not on a number but on the 
patient’s individual needs. 

The decision “should be made solely 
by the patient (and family, when appro¬ 
priate) and the physician and must 
take into account the physical and 


psychosocial needs of the patient and the 
abilities of the pediatric provider to meet 
those needs,” the policy statement said. 
In addition, it said that “the establish¬ 
ment of arbitrary age limits on pediatric 
care by health care providers should 
be discouraged. Health care insurers 
and other payers should not place limits 
that affect the patient’s choice of care 
provider based solely on age.” 

The statement was written and 
published because more pediatricians 
were seeing older and older patients, and 
because insurers and health-care pro¬ 
viders had begun to draw arbitrary lines 
as to the age at which a patient should 
no longer be seen by a pediatrician, said 
Jesse Hackell, the AAP’s vice president 
and a co-author of the statement. 

“There are no official, legal rules,” 
Hacked said. “Sometimes the insur¬ 
ance companies will try and make rules. 
Sometimes the hospitals will make rules. 
But there’s nothing to say we couldn’t 
keep seeing them. We’re licensed as 
physicians, not pediatricians.” 

Hacked, a pediatrician in Pomona, 
N.Y., said he has patients who definitely 
don’t want to leave, and most of their 
problems are ones he is equipped to 
deal with. Often, he’ll keep the patients 
through their college years. Why should 
they have to find a new physician if they 
get sick while they’re home on break? he 
asks. 

“I won’t take on a new patient after 
about the age of 18 or 20, but I will 
certainly see my patients who I’ve seen 
since they were kids,” he said. 

Once they graduate, though, he gener¬ 
ally teds them it’s time to start looking 
for a general practitioner who treats 
adults, he said. 

“We have to gently nudge them out,” 
he said. 

Living at home and remaining on 
parents’ insurance policies aren’t the 
only reasons 20-somethings stay with 
pediatricians. Medical advancements 
over the past decade are extending the 
life expectancy of those with chronic 


childhood illnesses, such as congenital 
heart issues, cystic fibrosis, hemophilia 
and diabetes, and the pediatricians who 
cared for children with these conditions 
sometimes remain with them as they 
get old, said Michelle Hofmann, medical 
director in pediatric services at Neuro- 
Restorative in Riverton, Utah. 

Hofmann said when she was training 
in a pediatric intensive care unit, she 
had to resuscitate a 50-year-old man who 
was in her children’s hospital because 
he’d had congenital heart disease since 
he was a child. When it was time to do 
heart surgery, he wanted to have it there. 

“One of the things that I think they 
do really well in pediatrics is establish 
those lifelong relationships, because 
your visits are so frequent when you’re 
growing up. If you don’t move around 
a lot, you do tend to stay with the same 
doctor,” Hofmann said. 

Debra Blau Reicher, a school psycholo¬ 
gist, said she continued to consult her 
childhood pediatrician about her health 
issues well after she began taking her 
daughter to see him. If her daughter had 
strep, the pediatrician would do a throat 
culture on Reicher as well. 

“He would see me in his waiting room 
so he wouldn’t have to charge me,” she 
said. “But then one day he had a sign 
up,” she recalled, saying “I can no longer 
see parents.” 

She was 30 when the sign was posted. 

There are better ways than posting a 
sign for transitioning patients who need 
to move on, said Jonathan Trager, a 
pediatrician in Great Neck, N.Y., whose 
practice includes adolescent medicine. 

“Throughout the teen years into the 
college years, you let your patients know 
that you are happy to see them as long as 
they are comfortable,” said Trager, who 
sees patients until age 30. When a pa¬ 
tient is ready to switch to an internist, or 
is dealing with issues that may require 
an internist, Trager and the patient will 
make that transition decision together, 
he said. It should be a change that they 
gear up for over the years, he added. 
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Mayo Clinic News Network 

T een depression is a seri¬ 
ous mental health problem 
that causes a persistent 
feeling of sadness and loss 
of interest in activities. It affects 
how your teenager thinks, feels and 
behaves, and it can cause emotional, 
functional and physical problems. 
Although depression can occur at 
any time in life, symptoms may be 
different between teens and adults. 

Issues such as peer pressure, 
academic expectations and chang¬ 
ing bodies can bring a lot of ups and 
downs for teens. But for some teens, 
the lows are more than just tempo¬ 
rary feelings — they’re a symptom 
of depression. 

Teen depression isn’t a weakness 
or something that can be overcome 
with willpower — it can have seri¬ 
ous consequences and requires 
long-term treatment. For most 
teens, depression symptoms ease 
with treatment such as medication 
and psychological counseling. 

Teen depression signs and 
symptoms include a change from 
the teenager’s previous attitude and 
behavior that can cause significant 
distress and problems at school or 
home, in social activities or in other 
areas of life. 

Depression symptoms can vary in 
severity, but changes in your teen’s 
emotions and behavior may include 
the examples below: 

• Sadness, which can include cry¬ 
ing spells for no apparent reason 
• Frustration or anger, even over 
small matters 

• Hopelessness or emptiness 
• Irritable or annoyed 
• Loss of interest or pleasure in 
usual activities 

• Loss of interest in, or conflict 
with, family and friends 
• Low self-esteem 
• Feelings of worthlessness or 
guilt 


• Fixation on past failures or 
exaggerated self-blame or self-criti¬ 
cism 

• Extreme sensitivity to rejection 
or failure, and the need for exces¬ 
sive reassurance 

• Trouble thinking, concentrat¬ 
ing, making decisions and remem¬ 
bering things 

• Ongoing sense that life and the 
future are grim and bleak 

• Frequent thoughts of death, 
dying or suicide 

It can be difficult to tell the differ¬ 
ence between ups and downs that 
are just part of being a teenager 
and teen depression. Talk with your 
teen. Try to determine whether he 
or she seems capable of managing 
challenging feelings, or if life seems 
overwhelming. 

When to see a 
health care provider 

If depression signs and symptoms 
continue, begin to interfere in your 
teen’s life or cause you to have con¬ 
cerns about suicide or your teen’s 
safety, talk to a health care provider 
or a mental health professional 
trained to work with adolescents. 
Your family medicine specialist or 
pediatrician is a good place to start. 
Or your teen’s school may recom¬ 
mend someone. 

Depression symptoms likely 
won’t get better on their own — and 
they may get worse or lead to other 
problems if untreated. Depressed 
teenagers may be at risk of suicide, 
even if signs and symptoms don’t 
appear to be severe. 

If you’re a teen and you think you 
may be depressed — or you have 
a friend who may be depressed 
— don’t wait to get help. Talk to 
your health care provider or school 
nurse. Share your concerns with 
a parent, a close friend, a spiritual 
leader, a teacher or someone else 
you trust. 


When to get 
emergency help 

Suicide is often associated with 
depression. If you think you may 
hurt yourself or attempt suicide, 
call 911 or your local emergency 
number immediately. Also consider 
these options if you’re having sui¬ 
cidal thoughts: 

• Call your mental health profes¬ 
sional. 

• Call a suicide hotline. In the 
U.S., call the National Suicide Pre¬ 
vention Lifeline at 1-800-273-TALK 
(1-800-273-8255) or use its web- 
chat on suicidepreventionlifeline. 
org/chat. 

• Seek help from your primary 
health care provider. 

• Reach out to a close friend or 
loved one. 

• Contact a minister, spiritual 
leader or someone else in your faith 
community. 

Never ignore comments or con¬ 
cerns about suicide. Always take 
action to get help. 

It’s not known exactly what 
causes depression, but a variety 
of issues may be involved. These 
include brain chemistry, hormones, 
inherited traits, early childhood 
trauma and learned patterns of 
negative thinking. 

There’s no sure way to prevent 
depression. However, these strate¬ 
gies may help. Encourage your 
teenager to: 

• Take steps to control stress, 
increase resilience and boost self¬ 
esteem to help handle issues when 
they arise. 

• Reach out for friendship and 
social support, especially in times 
of crisis. 

• Get treatment at the earliest 
sign of a problem. 

• Maintain ongoing treatment, if 
recommended, even after symptoms 
let up, to help prevent a relapse of 
depression symptoms. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



When did I become 
hilarious to my kids? 

I was sitting at our kitchen island with a lukewarm 
cup of coffee, quietly minding my own business. 

My 19-year-old daughter, Lilly, had just come home 
from her nearby college classes to grab some lunch, 
and while she sipped spoonfuls of chicken noodle soup 
beside me, I reviewed my afternoon to-do list and quietly 
muttered to myself. 

Then I heard Lilly giggling. “Hnn, hnn, hnn, hnn, hnn,” 
she snorted softly through her nose between slurps and 
swallows. 

“What’s so funny?” I asked. Instead of responding, she 
just smiled at me, and her giggle escalated to a chuckle. 
Then she dropped her spoon into the soup bowl, opened 
her mouth and threw her head back into a belly laugh. 
“What is it?!” I demanded. 

“You!” she finally said between gasps for breath. My 
brows furrowed with confusion, and Lilly only laughed 
harder. Exasperated, I rubbed my eyes and sighed, 
which was apparently so hilarious, Lilly’s laughter went 
completely silent. With her mouth in a toothy, wide-open 
grin and her eyelids squeezed tightly shut, she rocked 
back and forth as if she was experiencing some kind of 
intolerable fit. 

I wondered, “What could be so funny about me sitting 
here, at our kitchen island, with a cup of coffee, going 
over my to-do list like I’ve done every day of my adult 
life?” 

Lilly’s fit of hilarity slowly subsided, descending 
through each stage of laughter — from silent convulsing, 
to gasping guffaws, to rapid-fire chuckles, to snorting 
giggles — until she was able to resume soup sipping. Hav¬ 
ing regained her composure, she tried to explain what 
made her laugh in the first place. “You’re just, I don’t 
know, funny... that look on your face,” she said, and the 
giggling started all over again. 

After all the years of unsuccessfully trying to make my 
kids laugh, why was I suddenly so funny, without even 
trying? Was my daughter making fun of me? Should I 
have been offended? Should I have told her to stop being 
disrespectful? 

I remembered when my mother suddenly seemed hi¬ 
larious to me, too, during my high school days. Through¬ 
out my earlier adolescence, everything she said and did 
was annoying, irritating, corny, old-fashioned, or just 
plain stupid. My ocular muscles were finely tuned from 
all the eye-rolling I directed at her in my early teens. 

But then, out of the blue, I started to notice little things 
— the way my mother said “Whadidyousay?” every 10 
minutes; the droopiness of her wrists; the goofy sashay 
in her walk; the way her Southern drawl added extra syl¬ 
lables to words like day-own (down) and wi-yund (wind); 
her tendency to excitedly point out every cattail, bird and 
meandering stream. Once my brother and I became con¬ 
scious of my mother’s comical tendencies, all she needed 
to do was point a finger from her droopy wrist and say, 
“Look! Over they-er! It’s an egret!” and we would dis¬ 
solve into convulsive laughter. 

I remember my mother’s confusion at our hysteria. I’m 
sure she felt some unease with being made fun of. She 
didn’t stop us, however, because she was relieved that my 
brother and I weren’t fighting. My mother may have wor¬ 
ried that my brother and I were being disrespectful, but 
our amusement was merely a sign of our changing per¬ 
spectives. As children grow and gain independence, the 
roles of mother and child adapt and change. It’s a good 
sign when teenagers find their parents funny, because 
they are finally transitioning from the intolerant, eye-roll¬ 
ing phase of childhood into an era of appreciation. 

Identifying my mother’s humorous qualities when I 
was a teenager opened my eyes as an adult to her intel¬ 
ligence, creativity, work ethic and selflessness. Lilly can 
laugh at me all she wants, because I know that, in her 
own juvenile way, she appreciates me. 

And dare I say that, one day, she might even respect 
me, too. A mom can dream, can’t she? 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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Finn Vigeland graduated in May from the Harvard Graduate School of Design with a master’s degree in urban planning. He now works 
as a transportation planner in Washington. Urban planning and crossword constructing evidence a dual interest in grids. Finn sold 
his first puzzle to The Times in 2010 when he was 18. This will make 18 puzzles by him for the paper altogether; half of them Sundays. — 



ACROSS 

I Volcanic residue 
4 Iraqi, e.g. 

8 Not working today 

II Top of the Alps? 

17 Singer with the 2016 

No. 1 hit “Cheap 
Thrills” 

18 Ancient Iranian 

19 Something dogs may 

pull 

20 Only musical to win 

Best Picture since 
“Oliver!” in 1968 

21 Early encyclopedist 

credited with coining 
“Home is where the 

24 Adjusts, as an 

instrument 

25 Reference aids for 

26 Children’s author 

27 Nonkosher sammie 

28 Tested 

29 Phrase followed by 

“one two, one two” 

32 English channel, 

with “the” 

33 _Min Lee, victim 

in the podcast 
“Serial” 

34 Archipelago nation in 

the Indian Ocean 

35 Stage before pupa 

36 Gchat transmissions, 

39 Accident- 

investigating org. 


41 Big dealer in outdoor 

gear 

42 Suggestion for a 

reading circle, 
informally 
44 Fruit with a pit 

46 Seek revenge on, in 

47 Is a straight shooter 
49 Some printer hues 
51 Word after meal or 

before school 

53 Put forward as a basis 

of argument 

54 Takedown pieces, 

slangily 

56 Charge (through) 

58 Dryer residue 

59 Dog sound 

63 Sunbather in the 

tropics 

64 Sources of weekly 

N.C.A.A. rankings 
66 Looked at lasciviously 

68 Work with feet? 

69 Pretzel topping 

71 Modem cousin of 

“Yay!” 

72 Fear-inducing 

73 Spanish phrase 

meaning “Enough is 
enough!” 

76 “Pencils down!” 

78 Huge mix-up 

79 Soft-rock singer who 

received Kennedy 
Center Honors in 
2016 

82 Philanthropist Broad 

84 Salacious stuff 

85 Anonymous female, 

86 Nurse in a bar 

87 Train between N.Y.C. 

and Montauk 


89 Crafty 

90 Kind of acid 

91 Inherited 

94 Muffin ingredient 

96 It’s rigged 

97 Protein in Wheaties 
99 Bygone car model 

that’s an anagram of 
GRANITE 

103 Part of a diner 
display 

104 It brings you closer 
to your subjects 

105 “The 40-Year- 
Old Virgin” and 
“Knocked Up” 

107 Mythical hunter 
turned into a stag 
109 State bordering the 
Pacific 

lllEstablishment such 
as Crumbs and 
Whiskers or KitTea 
(both real!) 

112 Avian diver 

113 Not much 
114Convent-ional sort 
115 Gets ready to pray 
116National Pizza Mo. 
117! 

118 Future Ph.D.’s test 

DOWN 

1 Grp. with a pet project? 

2 Buildings often 

outfitted with 
ladders 

3 Lauds 

4 Oscar nominee for 

“Gone Baby Gone,” 
2007 

5 Measure of virality 

6 Ritalin target, for short 


7 It’s full of hard-to-spell 

words 

8 What a bitter person 

might try to settle 

9 Retainer 

10 Prez with the dog 

Fala 

114-Across chief 

12 All-in-one boxes 

13 R.N.’s place 

14 Foreign capital 

designed by two 
Americans 

15 9+ for a game, e.g. 

16 Program starting 

with the fifth year of 
college, informally 

19 Like 100-1 odds 

20 Popular gardening 

22 Early vintner, in the 

Bible 

23 Music genre 

associated with the 
goth look 

26 Baudelaire’s “_ 

Fleurs du Mai” 

30 Inch along 

31 The common folk 

32 Picnic side dish 

34 Trucker with a 

transmitter 

35 Stuff of legends 

36 Futuristic tracking 

device 

37 “Are we done here?,” 

politely 

38 Bust, maybe 
40 Dines 

42 Recycling_ 

43 River mammal 

45 Flow of one line of 
a verse to the next 
without pause 


47 Music genre from 

48 Term of address from 

one girlfriend to 
another 

50 IV, to HI, e.g. 

52 { } 

55 Player of many an 
opera villain 
57 Stun 

60 Family name on a 

1960s sitcom 

61 Sorry 

62 Bygone military 

punishment 


64 _king 

65 Fantasy series that 

inspired “Game of 
Thrones,” briefly 
67 What the thumbs-up 
emoji can mean 
70 Took a course? 

72 Kosher_ 

74 Sleekly designed 

75 Flared dress type 

77 Spice Girl also known 
as Sporty Spice 

79 Bob Marley, for one 

80 Liqueur often mixed 


81 Vacancy 

83 One of the Avengers 
85 Fill to absolute 
capacity 

88 For all to see, in a 
way 

91 Koala’s tree 

92 Marketing tactic 

93 Australian band with 

the 1988 No. 1 hit 
“Need You Tonight” 
95 “Ideas worth 

spreading” offshoot 

97 Mistakes 

98 Singular 


99 Speck 

100 Cleaning for military 
inspection 

101 Happen again 

102 In lockstep 

104 Fervor 

106 Lyft alternative 

108 Nickname for a 
buddy 

109 Bronx-born singer, 
familiarly 

110 Bronx-born 
congresswoman, 
familiarly 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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Prine, Carlile honored 
at AMA awards event 

By Scott Stroud 

Associated Press 

John Prine’s winning streak continued at the Americana Music 
Association’s annual awards ceremony in Nashville, although his 
two-year reign as Americana artist of the year ended. 

The 72-year-old folk singer-songwriter took home two major hon¬ 
ors on Wednesday at the historic Ryman Auditorium. Prine won 
album of the year for “The Tree of Forgiveness,” his first collection 
of new material in 13 years, and a song he wrote with Pat McLaugh¬ 
lin, “Summer’s End,” won song of the year. 

Prine, who had won artist of the year the previous 
two years and had battled health problems recently, 
was joined on stage by Bonnie Raitt for a stirring 
duet of “Angel from Montgomery,” the Prine song 
that became a show-stopper for both artists. In his 
first acceptance speech, Prine joked that he could 
use the speeches he wrote for the Grammys, where 
he was nominated but did not win. 

Americana artist of the year honors for 2019 went 
to Brandi Carlile, the first woman to win it since Gil¬ 
lian Welch claimed the title in 2012. The award topped off a stellar 
run for the earthy singer-songwriter whose album, “By the Way, I 
Forgive You,” won three Grammy awards this year. Carlile was one 
of several winners to sing the praises of producer Dave Cobb, who 
had a hand in the work of multiple winners and nominees. 

On a night that showcased the diversity of a genre that ranges 
from blues to gospel to country, all of the nominees for artist of the 
year were female. That set the Americana awards apart from other 
country music award shows this year. The other finalists were Mavis 
Staples, Kacey Musgraves and Rhiannon Giddens. 



Wade Payne/AP 


John Prine accepts the Album of the Year award from actor John C. 
Reilly at the Americana Honors & Awards show Thursday night in 
Nashville. Prine won the award for “The Tree of Forgiveness.” 

Staples, 80, who had been a movement mainstay as a member of 
her family’s band, the Staple Singers, was given the association’s first 
annual Inspiration Award. She said in her acceptance speech that the 
freedom songs she sang in that era were still relevant. 

“We’re still here and we are still carrying on,” she said. “We’re 
still singing our freedom songs.” 

Prine wasn’t the only elder statesman to be honored. Eclectic rock¬ 
er Elvis Costello won a lifetime achievement award for songwriting, 
roadhouse warrior Delbert McClinton was recognized with a life¬ 
time achievement award for performance, and Maria Muldaur won 
a trailblazer award for her experimental adventures in American 
roots music. 



Carlile 


Looking good, Eddie Murphy 



Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 


Eddie Murphy, right, star of the film “Dolemite Is My Name,” and director Craig Brewer 
premiered the movie over the weekend at Toronto’s International Film Festival. 


Suddenly busy comedic 
actor back on top with 
‘Dolemite Is My Name’ 

By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

It took Eddie Murphy more than a decade 
to get a movie made about Rudy Ray Moore. 
Judging by the response to the film at the 
Toronto International Film Festival, the wait 
was worth it. 

“Dolemite Is My Name” drew some of 
the best reviews of Murphy’s career, follow¬ 
ing the film’s premiere over the weekend in 
Toronto. 

It had been a while. Murphy’s last two lead¬ 
ing performances — 2016’s “Mr. Church” 
and 2012’s “A Thousand Words” — were 
little seen and little loved. 

But “Dolemite Is My Name” was a passion 
project for Murphy, 58. He long ago met with 
Moore, who died in 2008 at the age of 81, to 
discuss making a movie about the comedian. 
Moore’s famous character — the straight- 
talking, kung fu-fighting pimp Dolemite 
— was his stand-up persona and star of the 
1975 Blaxploitation classic “Dolemite.” 

“I never let go of the idea. It was always 
something I thought could be a great movie,” 
Murphy said. 

“Dolemite Is My Name,” directed by 
Craig Brewer (“Hustle & Flow”), will be re¬ 
leased by Netflix in theaters Oct. 4 and begin 
streaming on Oct. 25. It’s penned by Scott Al¬ 
exander and Larry Karaszewski, who mem¬ 
orably wrote another tale about an inexpert 
filmmaker: “Ed Wood.” 

“Dolemite Is My Name” chronicles the 
ramshackle, threadbare making of “Dolem¬ 
ite” with Wesley Snipes playing director 
D’Urville Martin. It’s a paean to low-budget 
moviemaking and a celebration of creating 
something out of nothing, outside a movie 
system that made scant room for African- 


American stories. 

For Brewer, a Memphis, Tenn., native, it’s 
a testament to the independent filmmaking 
of his youth. 

“I came up in my career as a guerrilla 
filmmaker. You show up and you shoot. You 
don’t have permits. You don’t have profes¬ 
sionals help you. You just have a bunch of 
other people like you who have a blind pas¬ 
sion,” Brewer said. “Sometimes those pas¬ 
sion projects turn into something wonderful 
even though they’re terrible.” 

For “Dolemite Is My Name,” the recep¬ 
tion in Toronto was electric — especially for 
a performance that for many recalled Mur¬ 
phy’s performances of the ’80s. During the 


standing ovation that followed the film’s pre¬ 
miere, cast member Keegan-Michael Key 
suggested the lengthy applause shouldn’t 
stop for Murphy. 

“We should just stand all night and clap for 
him,” Key said. 

The film has helped kick off a comeback 
for Murphy. After years of working seldom if 
at all, Murphy is currently shooting a sequel 
to “Coming to America,” also with Brewer 
directing and Snipes co-starring. Later this 
year, the former “Saturday Night Live” cast- 
member will host the show for the first time 
since 1984. And after years away from the 
stage, he’s plotting a return to stand-up, with 
a tour planned for next summer. 


Steinbeck kin gets 
break in court penalty 

A federal appeals court attempt¬ 
ed to close the book on ongoing 
litigation between the relatives of 
author John Steinbeck in a ruling 
that upheld a $5 million verdict 
against his daughter-in-law, but 
threw out $8 million she faced in 
punitive damages. 

The decision by the 9th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals on Mon¬ 
day delivered partial victories to 
the late author’s stepdaughter, 
Waverly Scott Kaffaga, and to 
Gail Steinbeck, the widow of his 
son, Thomas. 

The court upheld a jury verdict 
two years ago in Los Angeles fed¬ 
eral court that found Gail Stein¬ 
beck and her husband meddled 
with Kaffaga’s plans as executor 
of the estate to profit off the Nobel 
Prize-winning author’s works. 

Kaffaga said Gail Steinbeck 
helped kill a remake of “The 
Grapes of Wrath” to be directed 
by Steven Spielberg and an “East 
of Eden” reboot starring Jennifer 
Lawrence. 

The ruling finally allows Kaf¬ 
faga to bring “Steinbeck’s many 
works to life for future genera¬ 
tions,” attorney Susan Kohlmann 
said in a statement. 

'Camera Girl’ focuses 
on Jackie Kennedy 

“Camera Girl,” an upcom¬ 
ing book on Jacqueline Kenne¬ 
dy’s early years as a columnist, 
draws on newspaper archives 
and interviews with friends and 
colleagues. 

“Camera Girl: How Miss Bou- 
vier Used Imagination & Subver¬ 
sion To Invent Jackie Kennedy” 
is scheduled to come out in spring 
2021, Gallery Books announced 
Thursday, which would have been 
the 66th wedding anniversary of 
Jacqueline and John F. Kennedy. 
The author is Carl Sferrazza An¬ 
thony, a historian of first ladies. 

Before marrying Kennedy, 
Jacqueline Bouvier was the “In¬ 
quiring Camera Girl” for the 
Washington Times Herald from 
1951-53. One of her interview 
subjects was Kennedy, who at 
the time was a senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Other news 

■ Sarah Jessica Parker and 
her husband Matthew Broderick 
are set to star next year in the 
Neil Simon comedy “Plaza Suite,” 
Parker announced Tuesday on so¬ 
cial media. Parker, 54, and Brod¬ 
erick, 57, will play three separate 
couples in the trio of one-acts set 
in a single hotel room, which first 
hit Broadway in 1968. 

■ A lawsuit over profits be¬ 
tween the producers and stars 
of the hit Fox TV show “Bones” 
and 21st Century Fox was settled 
Wednesday in Los Angeles Supe¬ 
rior Court. The terms and other 
details were not disclosed. 

■ Daniel Johnston, a quirky 
folk singer-songwriter and vi¬ 
sual artist whose offbeat career 
and struggles with mental ill¬ 
ness brought him a cult follow¬ 
ing and inspired a documentary 
film, died Wednesday at age 58. 
His brother, Dick Johnston, says 
Daniel had been plagued for 
years with health issues. 

From The Associated Press 
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OPINION _ 

Queen gets dragged into Brexit quagmire 


By Therese Raphael 

Bloomberg Opinion 

T hree Scottish judges just lobbed 
a constitutional grenade onto an 
already bloody Brexit battlefield 
by ruling that Boris Johnson’s de¬ 
cision to suspend Britain’s parliament is 
unlawful. If Queen Elizabeth II has so far 
largely succeeded in staying out of matters 
Brexit, it will be much harder now. 

Officially, it wasn’t the U.K. prime min¬ 
ister who controversially prorogued (or 
suspended) Parliament on Monday for five 
weeks — in what was seen as an attempt to 
stop lawmakers from trying to stymie his 
Brexit plans. It was the queen, who exer¬ 
cises her royal prerogative on the advice 
of her ministers. But what happens if that 
advice proves to have been not just poorly 
judged, but actually unlawful? 

The practical impact of the Scottish rul¬ 
ing isn’t yet clear. The judges elegantly 
dodged the problem of how to enforce their 
decision by deferring the question of what 
to do about it until the U.K. Supreme Court 
makes its own prorogation ruling, expect¬ 
ed next week. 

The issue turns not on whether the 
government has the right to suspend Par¬ 
liament — it does. Indeed, last week a Scot¬ 
tish judge dismissed a petition brought by 
a group of more than 70 lawmakers that 
the prorogation was illegal, accepting the 
government’s rationale that it was a matter 
of “high policy” and political judgment. 

Intention, however, matters. On Wednes¬ 
day the Court of Session judges, overturn¬ 
ing the previous ruling, punctured the 
government’s case, saying prorogation 
“would nevertheless be unlawful if its pur¬ 
pose was to stymie parliamentary scru¬ 
tiny of the executive.” It then judged that 


circumventing Parliament was indeed the 
“true reason for the prorogation.” 

Johnson argued — in the manner of a 
child playing truant ostensibly for the pur¬ 
poses of educational enrichment — that his 
government had closed down Parliament 
merely to ensure that a new legislative 
agenda, announced in the Queen’s Speech 
at the opening of a new session, could be 
presented. So difficult was it to maintain 
that flimsy pretext that even his ministers 
had trouble sticking to the script. 

The government’s evocation that pro¬ 
roguing was “high policy” would usually 
be the end of matters. That’s considered 
the granddaddy of the prerogative powers 
handed down from monarch to ministers, 
which let governments make decisions on 
everything from issuing passports to going 
to war without the need to seek parlia¬ 
mentary approval. The courts, which have 
become increasingly activist over time in 
reviewing prerogative powers, have large¬ 
ly steered clear of ruling on high policy, 
but that may be changing. Constitutional 
scholar Paul Craig has been arguing in re¬ 
cent weeks that just because prorogation 
may fall under a prime minister’s discre¬ 
tionary authority doesn’t prevent the gov¬ 
ernment from using it unlawfully. 

Craig also dismisses the related argu¬ 
ment that the courts would be intruding 
on political turf here. If the executive 
couldn’t be challenged on these grounds, 
he says, “then every text book, article and 
essay on constitutional law has missed this 
crucial qualification to the sovereignty of 
Parliament.” 

None of this may matter much if the U.K. 
Supreme Court doesn’t confirm the Scot¬ 
tish ruling. In that case, Johnson will be 
inclined to try to ignore it. 

If the Supreme Court backs the Scottish 


judgment, though, it will be hard to swat 
aside. It would, for one thing, suggest that 
the queen has been improperly advised. In 
that case, some suggest prorogation would 
have to be annulled and lawmakers would 
head back to the House of Commons, no 
doubt with daggers drawn. Another pos¬ 
sibility is that the queen would be advised 
to issue a new proclamation setting out an 
earlier date for reconvening Parliament, a 
partial U-turn that both Johnson and the 
queen would find embarrassing. 

Ironically, a ruling that prorogation is 
illegal might not change much practically. 
Johnson’s original aims with taking such 
a drastic step were thwarted largely when 
Parliament rejected his demand for an 
early election and also voted to force him 
to seek an extension to Brexit rather than 
leave without a deal on Oct. 31. 

Disbanding Parliament still allows 
Johnson to use the bully pulpit of the prime 
minister’s office without being subject to 
a near daily verbal beating from MPs. If 
Parliament were recalled early, Johnson 
would suffer the embarrassment of having 
been shot down by the high courts and he’d 
also be confronted by a chamber whose 
scrutiny he’s tried desperately to avoid. 

And yet Johnson would probably use the 
opportunity to drive home the “people ver¬ 
sus Parliament” message that he intends to 
use in the inevitable forthcoming election. 
Having already gone full-metal populist, 
the painting of wigged lawyers and judges 
as part of an establishment dead set on 
thwarting Brexit isn’t much of a stretch. 
But with the courts now dragged in, the 
stakes just got higher. 

Therese Raphael writes editorials on European 
politics and economics for Bloomberg Opinion. 

She was editorial page editor of the Wall Street 
Journal Europe. 


Finding the right industrial policy for America 


By Tyler Cowen 

Bloomberg Opinion 

O ne of the most striking things 
about current U.S. politics is a re¬ 
newed interest in industrial poli¬ 
cy — on the left as a way to help 
the working class, on the right as a means 
of making America great again. There are 
reasons to be cautious about this biparti¬ 
san enthusiasm. 

Oren Cass, the conservative commenta¬ 
tor and author of “The Once and Future 
Worker,” recently delivered a speech at the 
National Conservatism Conference in favor 
of the idea. Industrial policy is a loose term 
and can mean different things to different 
people. But I will accept Cass’ definition 
as government policy designed to “support 
vital sectors that might otherwise suffer 
from underinvestment.” 

The first point is that industrial policy 
has had success abroad. In South Korea, 
Singapore and Taiwan, government-sup- 
ported infrastructure and pro-business 
attitudes helped the economy become in¬ 
dustrialized and attain high living stan¬ 
dards more quickly. But some perspective 
is in order. It is less clear that state-backed 
mercantile policy has been so successful in 
Brazil or Argentina, for example, and Hong 
Kong attained first-world living standards 
without a major industrial policy. 

Given the recent decline in the quality of 
governance in the U.S., I have my worries 
about America undertaking too ambitious 
an industrial policy. I’d like to see the gov¬ 
ernment solve some more basic problems 
first, such as limiting school shootings or 
building out Oakland and San Francisco. 

The quantitative magnitudes are rel¬ 
evant, too. The most recent detailed study 
of industrial policy has shown that manu¬ 
facturing-based industrial policy created 


net gains in a cross-section of countries, 
but of less than 1 percent of GDP; good 
trade policies were much more important. 
That does not fill me with confidence that 
today’s America is going to get it right. 

Perhaps most important, it should be rec¬ 
ognized that the U.S. already has an indus¬ 
trial policy — and has for some time. It is 
a collection of programs and policies at the 
federal and state level, many of which are 
highly imperfect, and so the focus should 
be on fixing what is already in place. 

The first and perhaps most significant 
component of U.S. industrial policy is a 
high level of defense spending, much higher 
than that of any other country. The spinoffs 
of this spending famously include the in¬ 
ternet of course, but also early advances in 
computers and some later advances in avi¬ 
ation. Today’s orbiting network of satellites 
is in part a spinoff from the space program, 
which was partially motivated by military 
concerns. It’s not yet clear whether current 
defense spinoffs will prove as innovative 
and as potent as those of the past, but there 
are some reasons to be skeptical. Procure¬ 
ment cycles for weapons can stretch to a 
dozen years or more, yet technologies are 
changing far more quickly. 

So if I were designing an “industrial pol¬ 
icy” for America, my first priority would 
be to improve and “unstick” its procure¬ 
ment cycles. There may well be bureau¬ 
cratic reasons that this is difficult to do. 
But if it can’t be done, then perhaps the 
U.S. shouldn’t be setting its sights on a 
more ambitious industrial policy. 

A second form of American industrial 
policy is the biomedical grants and subsi¬ 
dies associated with the National Institutes 
of Health. At a budget of almost $40 bil¬ 
lion, it is the largest government-support¬ 
ed biomedical complex in the world, and 
it indirectly supports U.S. pharmaceutical 


and medical device exports, as well as bio¬ 
medical innovation. Is the U.S. getting the 
most it can from such institutions? There’s 
no clear benchmark, but the pipeline for 
impressive new pharmaceutical drugs 
may be drying up, and American life ex¬ 
pectancy has been falling for three years 
in a row. Maybe those changes are not the 
fault of the NIH. Still, the second plank of 
my industrial policy for America would be 
to ensure such institutions were doing the 
most possible to boost innovation. 

The third form of U.S. industrial policy 
is an impressive network of state univer¬ 
sities, which cover about 73 percent of all 
students in higher education, by one 2011 
estimate. More than 9 percent of all col¬ 
lege students attend community college in 
California. 

Again, is the nation getting the most out 
of such institutions? On one hand they sub¬ 
sidize the creation of a quality work force, 
and state schools such as the University of 
California at Berkeley and the University 
of Michigan have produced world-class 
innovations, including in STEM fields. On 
the downside, graduation rates are low, 
there are growing doubts about intellectu¬ 
al diversity in American higher education, 
and many students with a master’s degree 
end up tending bar or driving an Uber. 

This column is not the place to lay out all 
the potential remedies to this particular 
challenge. But improving American high¬ 
er education would be the final plank of the 
Tyler Cowen industrial policy. 

Once all of those improvements have 
been achieved, well... then feel free to get 
back to me about a bigger and better indus¬ 
trial policy for America. 

Bloomberg Opinion columnist Tyler Cowen is an 
economics professor at George Mason University 
and the author of “The Complacent Class: The 
Self-Defeating Quest for the American Dream.” 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Concern with Denis’ far left 
seen in NC House result 
The Charlotte Observer and 
Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer 

Early this year, when Republican Mark 
Harris called for a new election in North 
Carolina’s disputed 9th Congressional Dis¬ 
trict, top-tier Republicans wanted little to 
do with taking his place on the ballot. They 
cited varying reasons such as work and 
family, but there also was a clear political 
reality at play: The Republican nominee 
would be running against a well-moneyed 
Democrat who had barely lost in a race 
that was now tainted by Republican elec¬ 
tion fraud. Why spend time and political 
capital on such an uphill climb? 

On Tuesday, Dan Bishop showed why. 
The Mecklenburg Republican beat Mc- 
Cready in a race that was close — but not 
as close as the disputed 9th District re¬ 
sult last November. Bishop’s win — and 
McCready’s somewhat disappointing per¬ 
formance — should at least raise the eye¬ 
brows of Democrats looking ahead to the 
2020 election. 

Certainly if you’re a Democrat, it’s not 
hard to find solace in Tuesday’s result. In a 
district that gave Donald Trump a 12-point 
win three years ago — and one that saw 
the president visit twice this year — Mc- 
Cready fell by just two percentage points. 
The foundational elements of last year’s 
Democratic blue wave didn’t really change 
Tuesday. The suburbs continued to aban¬ 
don Trump’s party, turning what’s been a 
solidly Republican district for decades into 
something resembling a swing district. 
That’s troubling news for the president and 
GOP. 

But this also is true: McCready, while 
not a dynamic candidate, ran a campaign 
that hewed to the Democratic playbook. 
He talked a lot about health care and the 
Republican threat to pre-existing condi¬ 
tions. He didn’t talk a lot about Trump. He 
campaigned vigorously and didn’t make 
any blunders. And he lost by more votes, 
to a more flammable candidate, than 10 
months ago. 

In part that’s because Bishop was a 
smarter campaigner than Harris, invest¬ 
ing more energy in conservative districts. 
More important, perhaps, was the message 
he carried to those conservatives — that 
he was running against liberals already in 
Washington who wanted to make structur¬ 
al changes to American government. 

Bishop didn’t say it nearly as politely. He 
called congressional Democrats “clowns” 
and socialists, and his party and president 
followed suit until Election Day. But the 
message appeared to resonate with at least 
some North Carolina Republican voters 
who’ve seen national Democrats veer to 
the left since November. That lurch started 
with the Green New Deal, a bill that was 
more manifesto than legislation, a wish 
list of unfunded, unrealistic proposals to 
guarantee jobs, vacation and retirement 
security for all Americans. The leftward 
shift has continued with viable Democrat¬ 
ic presidential candidates talking about 
breaking up big banks and tech giants, and 
about Medicare for All proposals that in¬ 
clude the elimination of private insurance. 

Pushing for fundamental, systemic 
transformation comes with a risk of unset¬ 
tling moderate and conservative fence-sit¬ 
ters who might merely be troubled by the 
guy in the White House right now. Bishop 
exploited that discomfort in rural North 
Carolina counties Tuesday, and that strat¬ 
egy could be fruitful in 2020 swing states 


like Michigan, Wisconsin and Pennsylva¬ 
nia — and North Carolina. Are Democrats 
listening? 

Bolton was never a good 
ideological fit advising Trump 
The Washington Post 

The departure of John Bolton as national 
security adviser on Tuesday — President 
Donald Trump said he fired him, and 
Bolton maintained that he quit — was logi¬ 
cal and overdue. A rigid ideologue, Bolton 
has a long record of championing military 
action against U.S. adversaries, which 
Trump resists, and opposing negotiation 
with the likes of North Korea and Iran, 
which is the president’s natural instinct. 
He didn’t alter those views to suit Trump, 
and instead battled those who catered to 
the president’s wishes — most notably, 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo. Trump 
was no doubt telling the truth, for once, 
when he tweeted, “I disagreed strongly 
with many of (Bolton’s) suggestions, as did 
others in the Administration.” 

Yet Bolton, who served in previous Re¬ 
publican administrations, can hardly be 
blamed for the falling-out. His ultra-hawk¬ 
ish views and habit of bureaucratic in¬ 
fighting were well known, even notorious, 
in Washington when Trump hired him in 
April of last year. But the president, in the 
hunt for his third national security adviser 
in just 15 months, simply disregarded the 
facts. Apparently Bolton was picked be¬ 
cause Trump had enjoyed watching him on 
television. The result was to compound the 
chaos that has characterized the admin¬ 
istration’s foreign policy and left Trump 
without meaningful accomplishments. 

Perversely, considering how out of sync 
he was with Trump’s priorities, Bolton 
managed to accomplish a fair amount 
— if mostly in a negative sense. Last week 
he helped persuade Trump to torpedo 
an agreement with the Afghan Taliban, 
painstakingly negotiated by the State De¬ 
partment over the course of nearly a year, 
just before it was to be signed. Earlier this 
year, he induced the president to set aside 
State’s work on a possible interim deal with 
North Korea on its nuclear program, and 
instead demand that dictator Kim Jong Un 
immediately commit to giving up all weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. That helped to 
precipitate the collapse of the Trump-Kim 
summit in Hanoi and has led to a prolonged 
lapse in negotiations, during which North 
Korea has been testing new missiles. 

The national security adviser’s princi¬ 
pal responsibility has traditionally been 
to oversee a disciplined policymaking pro¬ 
cess that includes the State Department, 
the Pentagon and intelligence agencies, 
and to tee up big decisions for the presi¬ 
dent. Bolton didn’t do that. He sniped at 
initiatives undertaken by others and pur¬ 
sued long-standing pet causes of his own. 

This dysfunction was, of course, enabled 
and even encouraged by Trump, who 


has shown no interest in orderly process. 
Trump’s fourth national security adviser, 
if he can find one, will have to be a lot more 
pliable than Bolton. 

With lives at stake, no politics 
in hurricane forecasting 
The Tampa Bay (Fla.) Times 

By now everyone should be sick of hear¬ 
ing about President Donald Trump’s false 
claim that Alabama could be hit hard by 
Hurricane Dorian and about his doctored 
weather map. Enough with the one-liners 
and the Sharpie memes, and let’s move on. 
But there is nothing funny about hurricane 
forecasting being politicized and govern¬ 
ment agencies responsible for weather 
forecasts sniping at each other. Floridians 
have to trust hurricane forecasts are accu¬ 
rate and nonpolitical — because our lives 
depend on it. 

The situation escalated Monday as the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration and the National Weather 
Service became further tangled in the 
political storm over Trump’s false claim 
and sophomoric attempt to defend it. The 
Washington Post reported NOAA’s acting 
chief scientist told colleagues in an email 
Sunday that he is investigating the agen¬ 
cy’s odd defense last Friday of Trump’s 
misstatement. Meanwhile, the director of 
the National Weather Service broke with 
NOAA by backing the weather service’s 
forecasters and their performance. None 
of this is good for public confidence in hur¬ 
ricane forecasting, or for state and local 
emergency officials who depend on the 
forecasts to make critical preparations and 
issue evacuation orders. 

Trump sparked the latest fury as he 
often does, by casually throwing out a 
falsehood and then doubling down when 
confronted with the facts. On Sept. 1, as 
Hurricane Dorian approached Florida’s 
east coast, Trump tweeted: “In addition to 
Florida - South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, will most likely be 
hit (much) harder than anticipated.” Yet 
forecasts at the time showed Alabama in 
no danger at all, with the official forecast 
track headed north, not west. Within min¬ 
utes of Trump’s tweet, the National Weath¬ 
er Service in Birmingham, Ala., sought to 
correct the record: “Alabama will NOT see 
any impacts from #Dorian. We repeat, no 
impacts from Hurricane #Dorian will be 
felt across Alabama. The system will re¬ 
main too far east.” 

Of course, that was the only responsible 
reaction from the weather service. But 
as usual Trump would not let it go, and 
on Wednesday he displayed an outdated 
NOAA forecast in the Oval Office that had 
been doctored with a black semi-circle that 
extended the path of the hurricane cone into 
Alabama. The Washington Post reported 
that Trump used a black Sharpie marker 
to alter the map. As the political winds con¬ 
tinued to blow last Friday, NOAA released 


a stunning rebuke of the Birmingham 
weather office, saying that information 
“demonstrated that tropical-storm-force 
winds from Hurricane Dorian could im¬ 
pact Alabama.” The New York Times re¬ 
ported Monday that statement came hours 
after Commerce Secretary Wilbur Ross 
threatened to fire top NOAA employees 
because the Birmingham weather office 
had contradicted the president. 

Professional weather forecasters should 
not be transformed into political pawns. 
The integrity and objectivity of the Na¬ 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis¬ 
tration and the National Weather Service 
cannot be compromised, regardless of 
who is president. Hurricane warnings and 
weather forecasts are not political state¬ 
ments, and public trust in them is essential. 
Floridians making decisions about buying 
supplies, closing businesses and evacuat¬ 
ing cannot be wondering whether the pro¬ 
jected path of the next major hurricane is 
tainted by politics or a false statement by 
the president, regardless of political party. 

Dig deeper on how many in 
country have health insurance 
The Wall Street Journal 

The number of Americans without health 
insurance rose last year, the Census Bu¬ 
reau reported Tuesday, and Democrats say 
this justifies more government control. Yet 
the reality is more complicated — in par¬ 
ticular, note that having a Medicaid card is 
no guarantee of great medical care. 

The good Census news is that real medi¬ 
an earnings of men and women who work 
full time and year round “increased by 
3.4% and 3.3%, respectively, between 2017 
and 2018.” Some 2.3 million more Ameri¬ 
cans are working full time. The poverty 
rate fell 0.5 percentage points from 2017, to 
11.8%, the fourth annual decline in a row. 

Yet 8.5% of Americans lacked health 
insurance in 2018, up from 7.9% in 2017, 
the first increase since the recession, and 
this figure is getting all the media atten¬ 
tion. Much of the decline comes from a dip 
in Medicaid coverage, and as a general 
rule you’d expect fewer folks to qualify for 
Medicaid as the economy improves and 
poverty declines. 

But Census notes that overall coverage 
fell one percentage point for people in fam¬ 
ilies that earn 300% to 399% of the federal 
poverty line, and 0.8 percentage points for 
folks above 400%. “During this time,” Cen¬ 
sus notes, “the overall health insurance 
coverage rate did not statistically change 
for any other income-to-poverty group.” 

These are the folks we’ve written about 
many times: Americans who earn too much 
to qualify for “Obamacare” subsidies but 
may have few alternatives. The left’s solu¬ 
tion is to reinstate Obamacare’s individual 
mandate that forces the middle class to 
buy the product anyway. This shows that 
merely having access to insurance doesn’t 
mean it’s valuable. 

The decline in Medicaid coverage 
doesn’t appear to be due to folks picking 
up insurance at a job, and the left is blam¬ 
ing the higher uninsured rate on Trump 
administration policies including its rules 
on association health plans and short-term 
insurance options. But the point of asso¬ 
ciation health plans is to make it easier for 
more small businesses to offer insurance 
to more workers. The rule is ensnared in 
court in any case. 

The larger point is that the only conver¬ 
sation the left wants to have about health 
care is how many Americans are insured, 
and that’s so they don’t have to answer for 
failures like Medicaid’s narrow provider 
networks, high emergency room use rates, 
and more. 

Democrats running for president talk 
about proposals like Medicare for All 
exclusively as “universal coverage,” not 
about, say, how quickly you’ll be able to see 
a specialist. Having that insurance card 
in your wallet will be small consolation as 
you wait for a knee replacement allocated 
by political discretion. 
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THE WORLP'S &01N& TO 
SUSAN. 1 PON'T THINK 
IT'S WR0N& FOR HE TO 
WANT ONE LAST SHOT AT 
ABSOLUTE EUPHORIA. 


HOW ABOUT IT, SUSAN? 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Six-pack 
muscles 
4 Pinnacle 
8 Uber competitors 

12 King, in Cannes 

13 Chantilly, e.g. 

14 Piercing tools 

15 Martini, for one 

17 Lunch hour 

18 Victor’s cry 

19 Fabric bundles 

20 World record? 

22 Chaste 

24 Futile 

25 Fly behind a 
motorboat 

29 JFK info 

30 Orderly grouping 

31 French vineyard 

32 Guaranteed 
to succeed 

34 “Lion King” villain 

35 Farm fathers 

36 Hefty portion 

37 Gather wool 

40 Equitable 

41 Contain 

42 Reduced-rate 
postal delivery 

46 Leer at 

47 Oklahoma tribe 

48 -Magnon 

49 Despot 

50 Siestas 

51 “You bet!” 


DOWN 

1 Curved line 

2 Scary cry 

3 Thick-crust 
pizza style 

4 Choir members 

5 “Misery” star 
James 

6 Roman 1101 

7 Snaky fish 

8 Lake rentals 

9 MP’s quarry 

10 Inky stain 

11 Taxpayer IDs 
16 Olympic skater 

Michelle 

19 Hee-haw 

20 Opposite 
of “sans” 

21 “Toodle-oo!” 

22 Seine city 


23 Russian river 

25 Baby carriage 

26 Precision 

27 Tehran’s 
country 

28 Hide in the 
bushes 

30 Miles away 

33 Merchant 

34 Leveling wedge 

36 Bake-sale 
offerings 

37 Attempt 

38 Swine 

39 First lady of scat 

40 Broadway failure 

42 “— voyage!” 

43 Tony-winner 
Hagen 

44 Anger 

45— Alamos 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



9-13 CRYPTOQUIP 

YS Y CDYZJ’ JLXUQDJ CYZ, 
L ’ P SNLXRLXU SND PIJS 


MIPPIX WLMRKW QLXD 


TIKQA CD “TNYS’J KZJLXD?” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: TWO NOTED AMATEUR 
DETECTIVE BROTHERS WHO LIVE IN A 
DISTINCTLY BOHEMIAN CULTURE: THE ARTY 
BOYS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: N equals H 
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52 Israeli airline 

53 Sleuth Wolfe 

54 Thumbs-up 

55 Glimpse 

56 Part of Q.E.D. 

DOWN 

1 Boutique 

2 Conceal 

3 Say it’s so 

4 Oktoberfest drink 

5 Nap 

6 Help a crook 

7 Choose 

8 Pigs’ digs 

9 Make well 

10 Taj Mahal city 

11 Deception 
20 Bordeaux, 

for one 


22—dish 

24 Says grace, e.g. 

25 Govt, health org. 

26 Reaction to 
fireworks 

27 Wish otherwise 

29 Cow’s comment 

30 Prefix with meter 

31 Stimpy’s pal 

35 Slowpokes 

36 In a caustic 
manner 

39 Seventh month 

40 Buffalo’s lake 

41 Building wings 
43 Envelope part 

45 Done with 

46 — avis 

47 Shoelace snarl 
49 Pint-sized 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 




Welcome to AMERICA! 

Keeping the wealthy out of 1 
# prison for over 200 years #| 


1 ELLIS ISLAND, FIRST-CLASS ENTRANCE 


ACROSS 

1 Carpet type 
5 Lip 

9 “So there!” 

12 Bee’s home 

13 “A likely story!” 

14 Swelled head 

15 Baltic Sea feeder 

16 Slithery 

17 Altar 
constellation 

18 Salon request 
19Sault — Marie 

20 Linen source 

21 Suitable 
23YMCA class 
25 Eye part 

28 Quake 

32 Uncertainty 

33 Battery part 

34 “Bottoms up!” 

36 Business bigwig 

37 Aachen article 

38 Blond shade 

39 Scoff 

42 Kenya’s cont. 

44 Drudgery 

48 Web address 

49 Droop 

50 Tennis great 


CRYPTOQUIP 

K A VXGSAF DABE 

tEZAQI VBPK JQXE 

CXQDVAQC IGXDKBCN: DYA 

CAR FXQS VPMVKBCNAQI. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: AT A BEARS’ SINGLES 
BAR, I’M THINKING THE MOST COMMON 
PICKUP LINE WOULD BE “WHAT’S URSINE?” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: U equals P 
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YOUR LIFELINE TOJ^ 

AMERICA 


The Exchange provides Warfighters and military 
families a taste of home with the convenience 
and brands they love. We go where other 
retailers can’t or won’t —including war zones 
& remote \ocat\ons...where you go • A 


EXCHANGE 
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STRONG 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

U.S. AIR FORCE 


On September 18, the U.S. Air Force celebrates its 72nd birthday. 

Happy birthday to our Airmen and the families who On this special day, your Exchange family sends its 

support, love and encourage them each day. You have sincerest appreciation to all Airmen, past and present, 

chosen the noble road of service and duty. The Exchange For 72 years Airmen have guaranteed our Nation’s 
is truly honored to be a part of your journey along that dominance in air, space and cyberspace. Thank you. 
road, to go where you go. 


Aim High... Fly-Fight-Win! 


ARMY & AIR FORCE 
EXCHANGE SERVICE 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY) 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Dental 


902 

Transportation 

944 




VEHICLE 


AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 


SERVICES OFFERED 

■ family dentistry 

■ periodontal maintenance 

■ root canals 

■ wisdom teeth surgery 

■ implant surgery 

■ certified orthodontics 



■ nitrous oxide 






Certified American 
Dental Hygienists .. u|itujon 

TRICARE Peferred Provider Facebook 


SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Customs clearance 

• Import & Export 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 

__ 


For Further Information Please Contact 

GERMANY UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 +44 (0)1638-515714 +1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) +1-800-264-8167 (US only) 

E-Mail: info@transglobal-logistics.de enquiries@carshipuk.co.uk info@tgal.us 

WEB: www.transglobal-logistics.dewww.carshipuk.co.ukwww.tgal.us 

For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 
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LOGISTICS EUROPE GMBH 



Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 


Get entertained with... 


STARSK^STRIPES. 



Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe , Pacific , the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


il Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 

Classifieds scams can 
target both sellers and 
buyers with classifieds 


] Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and have 
the vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 141 


Mercs 


r Sale - 


Asking 

Melon 'Roof, USFK Inspected 
Call David @ 010-4174-0259 
Email: diedonce4all@gmail. 
Call: 010-4174-0259 


Mahogany Sheraton Revival 
Chair (from UK) - $125.00 - 
Sheraton revival painted ma¬ 
hogany salon chair. Shield sha¬ 
ped back, pierced back splat, 

legs. Circa VoT '' Condition: 
excellent. Buyer picks up. PC" 
' " ■ +49-6571-9522421 


- $8,750.00 - 1984 Volkswagen 
Camper Westfalia edition 
193,000 miles, US spec Engine 
replaced in 2011 with a custom 
built "GoWesty” currently has 
about 13,000 miles Just passed 
inspection. Many parts replaced 

hurd2014@gmail.coi 


i - Quality Pre-owned 


Four Wheel Drives 162 


Scll6. Cell I! +■ 


Electronic Shopping440 


asking price $iu.uu. 

Contact 017624134872 Email: 
ferguson.irma@googlemail.corr 


Furniture 



Antique English Bureau (Desk) 
- $600.00 - Circa mid-19th 
Century English drop front hard- 

condition. 55.5" H X 36” W X 16" 
D. One long drawer, raised top 
shelf, shelves below, mounted 

able offers OK. Buyer picks up. 
Leave tel #. Call: 
+49-6571-9522421 


Arched mirror in a walnut frame, 

Buyer picks up 9 PCS Sale. Call: 
+49-6571-9522421 


PCS Salt 
1-49-6571-9522421 

English Wicker Picnic Hampers 
- $175.00 - 2 Brand New 
English Wicker Picnic Hampers 
(Baskets). One Wine 
heese for 2 with cutting board 
lasses, etc. One is service for 4 
(plates 

ups, etc.). Great Gift for 
Newlyweds! Call and leave tel# 
if interested. Cost is per hamper. 
Call: +49-6571-9522421 


Mink Trimmed Cream Colored 
Cape - $40.00 - Ladies hand¬ 
made cream coloured velvet 
cape (with lining) trimmed in 
mink. Great for winters in 
Germany! Leave your # and I 
will get back to you. PCSing to 
warmer climate. Call: 
+49-6571-9522421 


Mirror (from UK) - $75.00 - 
Edwardian Walnut mirror circa 
1900, 34.5" H x 23“ W. From 
England, good condition. PCS 
Sale. Buyer picks up. Call: 
+49-6571-9522421 


Monopoly Norwich (England) 
Special Edition - $25.00 - Brand 
new Monopoly Norwich Edition 
(from England). In shrink wrap. 


- Fireplace Screen ai 

Fireplace Tools - $170.00 
Brand new Antique Copp 
Finish Fireplace screen and s 
of matching antique copp 
finish fireplace tools. Price is f 
both items. Leave tel # and I v 
contact you. Buyer picks u 
PCS Sale. Cal 
+49-6571-9522421 


Photography 830 


iw. Buyer picks up. Call: 
19-6571-9522421 


Are you in the picture? 



Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSlQlSTRIPES. 





Round-the-world news for Americas military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 


STARSK^STRIPES. _ 

Relocation Guide 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. 



RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

^^1^ Realty Services for Those Who Serve / 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 
W 111UC GARDNER CART USN (RET) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR*, CRS.GRI, ABR 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

rw.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RF/MAX Alliance 11 


OVER S50K IN VET KEWAltllS 2017/18 



Do you need help renting or 
managing your home in 
Jacksonville FL? If so we can 
help. Our broker has over 15 
years of property management 
experience. We are located in 
Jacksonville FL 32225. 

We can help you buy and sell homes too! 

Experienced Property Management of Jax, LLC 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 
In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


01 


Matt MacDonald 

Lie, Florida Real Estate Broker 
PHONE: 1-904-257-3303 
EMAIL: mattexppm@gmail.com 


STARSIQfSTRIPES. 


j=! 


However you read us, wherever you need us. 


E 


BBSDHHBBBSS B .VJ 


=1 


Round-the-world news for America’s military. 


mmmmsmmsm 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Stars and Stripes 


Friday, September 13,2019 


SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Reinstated 
LHP CC Sabathia from the 10-day IL. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Announced INF- 
OF Ryan Court was assigned outright to 
Tacoma (PCL). 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS — Announced senior 
vice president of amateur scouting and 
player development Jason McLeod will 
become senior vice president of player 
personnel. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

NBA — Named Rajesh Sethi managing 
director of NBA India. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Signed CB An¬ 
dre Chachere and TE Darrell Daniels to 
the practice squad. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Waived DL Abdul¬ 
lah Anderson. Claimed TE J.P. Holtz off 
waivers from Washington. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Waived QB 
Jeff Driskel from IR with an injury settle- 

DENVER BRONCOS - Signed WR River 
Cracraft. Placed WR Tim Patrick on IR. 

DETROIT LIONS - Signed RB David Wil¬ 
liams to the practice squad. Released QB 
Chad Kanoff from the practice squad. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed CB Phillip 
Gaines. Released CB Aaron Colvin. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Signed S Ro¬ 
lan Milligan from the practice squad. 
Signed RB Bruce Anderson III to the prac¬ 
tice squad. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Signed TE 
Brandon Dillon to the practice squad. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed 
OL Marshall Newhouse. Signed DBs Obi 
Melifonwu and Nate Brooks to the prac¬ 
tice squad. Released OL Colby Gossett 
from the practice squad. Traded WR De- 
maryius Thomas to the New York Jets. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed WR TJ 
Jones. Placed LB Kareem Martin on in¬ 
jured reserve. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BOSTON BRUINS - Signed coach 
Bruce Cassidy to a multiyear contract 
extension. 

MINNESOTA WILD - Re-signed LW 
Kevin Fiala to a two-year contract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

INDEPENDENT REVIEW PANEL - Re¬ 
scinded the one-game suspension and 
accompanying fine for the red card New 
England D Antonio Delamea received 
during a Sept. 7 match against New York 
City FC. 

MLS — Fined Portland Timbers coach 
Giovanni Savarese for comments regard¬ 
ing officiating. 


Pro football 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National (foot)ball 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (DNP: did not practice; LIMITED: 
limited participation; FULL: full partici¬ 
pation): 

ARIZONA CARDINALS at BALTIMORE 
RAVENS - CARDINALS: DNP: DE Jona¬ 
than Bullard (hamstring), TE Charles Clay 
(not injury related), WR Larry Fitzgerald 
(not injury related), G Lamont Gaillard 
(knee). FULL: LB Haason Reddick (knee), 
LB Ezekiel Turner (hand). RAVENS: DNP: 
CB Brandon Carr (not injury related), 
CB Marlon Humphrey (back), CB Jimmy 
Smith (knee). LIMITED: WR Marquise 
Brown (hip), RB Mark Ingram (shoulder), 
WR Chris Moore (illness). FULL: LB Tyus 
Bowser (groin) 

BUFFALO BILLS at NEW YORK GIANTS 
— BILLS: DNP: LB Lorenzo Alexander (not 
injury related - resting veteran), WR 
John Brown (not injury related - resting 
veteran), CB Taron Johnson (hamstring), 
T Ty Nsekhe (not injury related - resting 
veteran), DT Jordan Phillips (illness), WR 

A - J ~ ,-1.:-,) LIMITED: TE 

: DNP: TE Gar¬ 


rett Dickerson (quadricep), LB Kareem 
Martin (knee), WR Sterling Shepard 
(concussion), WR Darius Slayton (ham- 


College football 


Schedule 

Friday^Sept. 13 

Kansas (1-1) at Boston College (2-0) 

SOUTH 

North Carolina (2-0) at Wake Forest (2-0) 

FAR WEST 

Houston (1-1) at Washington St. (2-0) 

Saturdaj/j_Sept. 14 

Catholic (0-1) at Georgetown (1-1) 
Stetson (1-0) at Marist (0-1) 
Pittsburgh (1-1) at Penn St. (2-0) 
Merrimack (1-1) at St. Francis (Pa.) (1-1) 
Maryland (2-0) at Temple (1-0) 

NC State (2-0) at West Virginia (1-1) 
Sacred Heart (1-1) at Lafayette (0-2) 
Fordham (0-2) at Bryant (0-2) 

N. Dakota St. (2-0) at Delaware (2-0) 
Albany (NY) (1-1) at Monmouth (NJ) (1-1) 
Dayton (1-0) at Robert Morris (0-2) 
East Carolina (1-1) at Navy (1-0) 
Lincoln (Pa.) (0-1) at Delaware St. (0-1) 
Hampton (1-1) at Howard (0-2) 
Villanova (2-0) at Bucknell (0-2) 
Wagner (0-2) at Stony Brook (1-1) 
Towson (2-0) at Maine (1-1) 

Clemson (2-0) at Syracuse (1-1) 
SOUTH 

Arkansas St. (1-1) at Georgia (2-0) 
Kansas St. (2-0) at Mississippi St. (2-0) 
Chattanooga (1-1) at Tennessee (0-2) 
Furman (1-1) at Virginia Tech (1-1) 

The Citadel (0-2) at Georgia Tech (1-1) 
Norfolk St. (1-1) at Coastal Carolina (1-1) 
Morgan St. (0-1) at James Madison (1-1) 
Memphis (2-0) at South Alabama (1-1) 
Alabama (2-0) at South Carolina (1-1) 
Stanford (1-1) at UCF (2-0) 

North Greenville (1-0) at W. Carolina (0-2) 
E. Washington (1-1) at Jacksonville St. 
( 1 - 1 ) 

Bethune-Cookman (1-0) at Miami (0-2) 

SE Louisiana (1-0) at Mississippi (1-1) 
Kentucky Christian (2-0) at Morehead 
St. (1-1) 


DE Dexter Lawrence (shoulder), G Kevin 
Zeitler (shoulder). 

CHICAGO BEARS at DENVER BRON¬ 
COS - BEARS: LIMITED: TE Trey Burton 
(groin), DT Eddie Goldman (oblique). 
FULL: T Rashaad Coward (elbow). BRON¬ 
COS: No Report. 

DALLAS COWBOYS at WASHINGTON 
REDSKINS - COWBOYS: DNP: WR Tavon 
Austin (concussion), DE Tyrone Crawford 
(hip), LB Luke Gifford (ankle). LIMITED: 
G Zack Martin (back), S Darian Thomp¬ 
son (ankle), S Donovan Wilson (ankle). 
FULL: WR Randall Cobb (rib), WR Amari 
Cooper (foot), S Jeff Heath (knee), TE 
Blake Jarwin (foot), LB Sean Lee (knee), 
T Tyron Smith (back). REDSKINS: DNP: DE 
Jonathan Allen (knee), DE Caleb Brant¬ 
ley (foot), RB Derrius Guice (knee), QB 
Colt McCoy (fibula), S Montae Nichol¬ 
son (foot). LIMITED: CB Quinton Dunbar 
(knee), CB Fabian Moreau (ankle), TE Jor¬ 
dan Reed (concussion). 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS at TENNESSEE 
TITANS - COLTS: DNP: DE Jabaal Sheard 
(knee), DE Kemoko Turay (neck), RB 
Jonathan Williams (rib). TITANS: DNP: LB 
Reggie Gilbert (knee), G Kevin Pamphile 
(knee), TE Delanie Walker (not injury re¬ 
lated). LIMITED: RB David Fluellen (ham¬ 
string), LB Cameron Wake (not injury 
related). 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS at HOUSTON 
TEXANS - JAGUARS: DNP: DE Calais 
Campbell (foot), DE Yannick Ngakoue 
(hamstring), T Cedric Ogbuehi (ham¬ 
string), TE Josh Oliver (hamstring). LIM¬ 
ITED: DE Marcell Dareus (elbow), T Cam 
Robinson (knee), LB Quincy Williams 
(knee). TEXANS: LIMITED: WR Will Fuller 
(not injury related), WR DeAndre Hopkins 
(ribs), G Senio Kelemete (wrist), C Greg 
Mancz (ankle). FULL: WR Keke Coutee 
(ankle), S Tashaun Gipson (wrist), T Ty- 
tus Howard (finger), RB Taiwan Jones 
(elbow), S Justin Reid (shoulder), QB De- 
shaun Watson (back). 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS at OAKLAND 
RAIDERS - CHIEFS: DNP: WR Tyreek Hill 
(shoulder). FULL: G Jeff Allen (thumb), 
DE Frank Clark (neck), S Jordan Lucas 
(back), QB Patrick Mahomes (ankle), 
S Tyrann Mathieu (shoulder), TE Deon 
Yelder (ankle). RAIDERS: DNP: S Johna¬ 
than Abram (shoulder), G Gabe Jackson 
(knee), WR J.J. Nelson (ankle). LIMITED: 
CB Gareon Conley (neck), DT Corey Li- 
uget (knee). FULL: LB Nicholas Morrow 


Louisville (1-1) at W. Kentucky (1-1) 
Kennesaw St. (1-1) at Alabama St. (1-1) 
NC A&T (1-1) at Charleston Southern 
(0-2) 

UMass (0-2) at Charlotte (1-1) 

Fort Valley St. (0-1) at Florida A&M (0-1) 
NC Central (0-2) at Gardner-Webb (0-2) 
Buffalo (1-1) at Liberty (0-2) 

Elon (1-1) at Richmond (1-1) 

SC State (2-0) at South Florida (0-2) 
Southern Miss. (1-1) at Troy (1-0) 
Colgate (0-2) at William & Mary (1-1) 
Samford (0-2) at Wofford (0-1) 

Ohio (1-1) at Marshall (1-1) 

Kent St. (1-1) at Auburn (2-0) 

WV Wesleyan (0-1) at Davidson (2-0) 
New Hampshire (0-1) at FIU (0-2) 
Florida (2-0) at Kentucky (2-0) 

Alcorn St. (1-1) at McNeese St. (1-1) 
Austin Peay (1-1) at Mercer (2-0) 

Duke (1-1) at Middle Tennessee (1-1) 
Alabama A&M (1-1) at North Alabama 
( 1 - 1 ) 

Jacksonville (0-1) at Presbyterian (0-1) 
Edward Waters (0-1) at Southern U. (0-2) 
Jackson St. (0-2) at Tennessee St. (1-1) 
Virginia-Wise (1-0) at Tennessee Tech 
( 1 - 1 ) 

VMI (1-1) at ETSU (1-1) 

Northwestern St. (0-2) at LSU (2-0) 
Texas Southern (0-2) at Louisiana-La- 
fayette (1-1) 

Florida St. (1-1) at Virginia (2-0) 
Missouri St. (0-1) at Tulane (1-1) 


Miami (Ohio) (1-1) at Cincinnati (1-1) 
E. Michigan (1-1) at Illinois (2-0) 

Ohio St. (2-0) at Indiana (2-0) 

E. Kentucky (1-1) at Indiana St. (0-2) 
FAU (0-2) at Ball St. (1-1) 

CCSU (2-0) at Valparaiso (0-1) 
Duquesne (1-0) at Youngstown St. (2-0) 
New Mexico (1-0) at Notre Dame (1-0) 
Akron (0-2) at Cent. Michigan (1-1) 
Illinois St. (1-1) at E. Illinois (0-2) 
Houston Baptist (1-1) at South Dakota 
(0-2) 


LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at DETROIT 
LIONS - CHARGERS: DNP: CB Michael 
Davis (hamstring), TE Hunter Henry 
(knee), DE Isaac Rochell (concussion), 
CB Roderic Teamer (hamstring), WR 
Mike Williams (knee). LIMITED: K Mi¬ 
chael Badgley (right groin), LB Jatavis 
Brown (ankle), WR Geremy Davis (ham¬ 
string), LB Denzel Perryman (ankle). LI¬ 
ONS: LIMITED: LB Jarrad Davis (ankle), T 
Taylor Decker (back), DE Da’Shawn Hand 
(elbow), CB Rashaan Melvin (knee). 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS at GREEN BAY 
PACKERS - VIKINGS: DNP: CB Mackensie 
Alexander (elbow), G Pat Elflein (knee). 
LIMITED: LB Anthony Barr (knee), TE 
Tyler Conklin (ribs), WR Josh Doctson 
(hamstring), CB Mark Fields (groin), 
CB Mike Hughes (knee). FULL: DE Ever¬ 
son Griffen (elbow), DE Danielle Hunter 
(hamstring). PACKERS: DNP: LB Oren 
Burks (chest), WR Darrius Shepherd 
(hamstring). LIMITED: T David Bakhtiari 
(back), T Bryan Bulaga (not injury re¬ 
lated), TE Jimmy Graham (finger), CB 
Ka’dar Hollman (neck), CB Kevin King 
(hamstring, chest), CB Tramon Williams 
(not injury related). FULL: CB Josh Jack- 
son (achilles), C Corey Linsley (elbow), G 
Cole Madison (ankle), LB Blake Martinez 
(shoulder), S Will Redmond (ankle), WR 
Marquez Valdes-Scantling (shoulder), 
RB Jamaal Williams (shoulder). 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS at MIAMI 
DOLPHINS - PATRIOTS: LIMITED: RB 
Brandon Bolden (hamstring), T Marcus 
Cannon (shoulder), TE Matt LaCosse 
(ankle). DOLPHINS: DNP: LB Trent Harris 
(foot), S Reshad Jones (ankle), WR Al¬ 
bert Wilson (hip, calf). LIMITED: DE Jona¬ 
than Ledbetter (ankle), S Bobby McCain 
(shoulder). FULL: S Walt Aikens (shoul¬ 
der), DE Charles Harris (wrist). 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS at LOS ANGE¬ 
LES RAMS - SAINTS: DNP: WR Ted Ginn 
(illness). LIMITED: DT Mario Edwards 
(hamstring), DT Sheldon Rankins (achil¬ 
les), LB Craig Robertson (hamstring), S 
Marcus Williams (groin). RAMS: DNP: 
DE Michael Brockers (shoulder), LB Clay 
Matthews (back). LIMITED: S Eric Weddle 
(concussion). 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES at ATLANTA 
FALCONS - EAGLES: DNP: LB Kamu Gru- 
gier-Hill (knee), T Jordan Mailata (back). 
LIMITED: DE Derek Barnett (shoulder), DT 
Fletcher Cox (toe), QB Nate Sudfeld (left 
wrist). FALCONS: DNP: WR Russell Gage 
(concussion). LIMITED: T Matt Gono 
(back), G Wes Schweitzer (shoulder). 
FULL: DT Deadrin Senat (back). 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS at CINCIN¬ 
NATI BENGALS - 49ERS: DNP: DE Nick 
Bosa (ankle), RB Tevin Coleman (ankle), 
WR Jalen Hurd (back), T Joe Staley (not 
injury related), WR Trent Taylor (foot). 
LIMITED: LB Mark Nzeocha (illness), S 
Jimmie Ward (hand). BENGALS: DNP: TE 
Tyler Eifert (not injury related), T Cordy 
Glenn (concussion), WR A.J. Green (an¬ 
kle), RB Joe Mixon (ankle). LIMITED: S 
Jessie Bates (wrist), S Clayton Fejedelem 
(ankle), RB Trayveon Williams (foot). 
FULL: WR Auden Tate (knee). 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS at PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS - SEAHAWKS: DNP: C Justin 
Britt (knee), DT Poona Ford (calf), C Joey 
Hunt (ankle), WR Tyler Lockett (back), S 
Tedric Thompson (hamstring), CB Neiko 
Thorpe (hamstring). LIMITED: S Ugo- 
chukwu Amadi (shoulder), DE Ezekiel 
Ansah (shoulder), DE Jadeveon Clowney 
(not injury related), DE L.J. Collier (an¬ 
kle), G Mike lupati (foot), WR David 
Moore (shoulder). FULL: T Duane Brown 
(knee), TE Will Dissly (knee), T George 
Fant (ankle). STEELERS: No Report. 

Monday 

CLEVELAND BROWNS at NEW YORK 
JETS - BROWNS: No Report. JETS: No 
Report. 


Georgia Southern (1-1) at Minnesota (2-0) 
UNLV (1-1) at Northwestern (0-1) 

Iowa (2-0) at Iowa St. (1-0) 

Arizona St. (2-0) at Michigan St. (2-0) 
Montana St. (1-1) at W. Illinois (0-2) 
Louisiana Tech (1-1) at Bowling Green 
( 1 - 1 ) 

Sam Houston St. (1-1) at North Dakota 
( 1 - 1 ) 

Taylor (0-1) at Butler (1-1) 

UT Martin (1-1) at S. Illinois (1-1) 
Murray St. (1-1) at Toledo (0-1) 
Georgia St. (2-0) at W. Michigan (1-1) 
SE Missouri (1-1) at Missouri (1-1) 

TCU (1-0) at Purdue (1-1) 

N. Illinois (1-1) at Nebraska (1-1) 
SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma St. (2-0) at Tulsa (1-1) 

Army (1-1) at UTSA (1-1) 

Colorado St. (1-1) at Arkansas (1-1) 
Langston (1-0) at Ark.-Pine Bluff (1-1) 
Abilene Christian (1-1) at Cent. Arkan¬ 
sas (2-0) 

Nicholls (0-1) at Prairie View (1-1) 
Texas St. (0-2) at SMU (2-0) 

Lamar (2-0) at Texas A&M (1-1) 

Rice (0-2) at Texas (1-1) 

FAR WEST 

Air Force (1-0) at Colorado (2-0) 
Southern Cal (2-0) at BYU (1-1) 

North Texas (1-1) at California (2-0) 
Cal Poly (1-1) at Oregon St. (0-2) 

Idaho St. (1-0) at Utali (2-0) 

Idaho (1-1) at Wyoming (2-0) 

W. New Mexico (0-1) at N. Arizona (1-1) 
Weber St. (1-1) at Nevada (1-1) 

Hawaii (2-0) at Washington (1-1) 

San Diego St. (2-0) at New Mexico St. 
(0-2) 

Oklahoma (2-0) at UCLA (0-2) 

Stephen F. Austin (0-2) at S. Utah (0-2) 
N. Colorado (0-2) at Sacramento St. (1-1) 
Lehigh (0-2) at UC Davis (1-1) 

Portland St. (1-1) at Boise St. (2-0) 
Texas Tech (2-0) at Arizona (1-1) 
Montana (2-0) at Oregon (1-1) 


MLS 

Eastern Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 

New York City FC 15 5 9 54 54 36 

Philadelphia 15 8 6 51 54 42 

Atlanta 15 10 3 48 47 33 

Toronto FC 11 10 9 42 50 47 

D.C. United 11 10 9 42 39 38 

New York 12 12 5 41 47 44 

New England 10 10 9 39 42 49 

Montreal 11 15 4 37 42 56 

Orlando City 9 13 8 35 37 41 

Chicago 8 12 10 34 44 43 

Columbus 8 15 7 31 33 44 

Cincinnati 5 21 3 18 29 72 

Western Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 19 4 6 63 76 32 

Real Salt Lake 14 11 4 46 41 35 

Seattle 13 9 7 46 46 45 

Minnesota 13 10 6 45 46 39 

San Jose 13 11 5 44 48 44 

Portland 13 11 4 43 45 41 

FC Dallas 12 10 7 43 47 38 

LA Galaxy 13 13 3 42 42 47 

Sporting KC 10 12 7 37 42 47 

Colorado 10 14 6 36 49 55 

Houston 10 15 4 34 40 49 

Vancouver 6 15 9 27 30 53 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
Toronto FC 1, New York City FC 1, tie 
Houston 2, Minnesota 0 
Colorado 2, LA Galaxy 1 
Real Salt Lake 1, San Jose 0 
Saturday's games 
San Jose at New York City FC 
FC Dallas at Chicago 
Columbus at Atlanta 
Cincinnati at Montreal 
New England at Orlando City 
Los Angeles FC at Philadelphia 
Houston at Vancouver 

Sunday’s games 
D.C. United at Portland 
Colorado at Toronto FC 
Real Salt Lake at Minnesota 
New York at Seattle 
Sporting Kansas City at LA Galaxy 

Wednesday 
Real Salt Lake 1, 
Earthquakes 0 

San Jose 0 0—0 

Real Salt Lake 0 1-1 

Second half— 1, Real Salt Lake, Krei- 
lach, 5 (Lennon), 75th minute. 

Goalies— San Jose, Daniel Vega, An¬ 
drew Tarbell; Real Salt Lake, Nick Riman- 
do, Andrew Putna. 

Yellow Cards— Judson, San Jose, 28th; 
Beckerman, Real Salt Lake, 31st; Lennon, 
Real Salt Lake, 60th; Jungwirth, San Jose, 
90th+2; Godoy, San Jose, 90th+4. 

A- 17,196. 


Pro basketball 


WNBA playoffs 

First Round 
Wednesday, Sept. 11 

Chicago 105, Phoenix 76 


Zhengzhou Open 

Wednesday 

At Central Plains Tennis Center 
Zhengzhou, China 
Purse: $1.5 million (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 


Seconc? Round 


Sofia Kenin (6), United States, def. 
Alize Cornet, France, 6-4, 6-2. 

Kristina Mladenovic, France, def. Car¬ 
oline Garcia (8), France, 7-5, 6-2. 

Karolina Pliskova (1), Czech Republic, 
leads Polona Hercog, Slovenia, 6-3, 2-5, 


First Round 

Alicja Rosolska, Poland, and Ajla Tom- 
Ijanovic, Australia, def. Kaitlyn Christian, 
United States, and Sharon Fichman, Can¬ 
ada, 7-6 (4), 6-4. 

Lesley Pattinama Kerkhove and Bibi- 
ane Schoofs, Netherlands, def. Duan Yin- 
gying and Zheng Saisai (2), China, 6-4, 
2-6, 10-8. 

Darija Jurak, Croatia, and Alison Riske 
(3), United States, def. Fiona Ferro and 
Chloe Paquet, France, 6-1, 6-1. 

Yanina Wickmayer, Belgium, and Ta¬ 
mara Zidansek, Slovenia, def. Shuko 
Aoyama, Japan, and Yang Zhaoxuan (4), 
China, 6-1, 6-0. 

Jiangxi Open 

Wednesday 

Nanchang International Tennis Center 
Nanchang, China 
Surface^Hard-Outdoor 

Seconc? Round 

Magda Linette (3), Poland, def. Liu 
Fangzhou, China, 6-2, 6-3. 

Viktorija Golubic (6), Switzerland, def. 
Lara Arruabarrena, Spain, 1-6, 6-0, 6-3. 

Rebecca Peterson (5), Sweden, def. 
Jana Fett, Croatia, 7-6 (1), 6-4. 

Kateryna Kozlova (7), Ukraine, def. 
Dalila Jakupovic, Slovenia, 6-2, 6-2. 


Rapids 2, Galaxy 1 

Los Angeles Galaxy 0 1—1 

Colorado 0 2—2 

Second half— 1, Colorado, Bassett, 2 
(Price), 79th minute; 2, Los Angeles Gal¬ 
axy, Gonzalez, 1 (Pavon), 82nd; 3, Colo¬ 
rado, Mezquida, 4 (penalty kick), 85th. 

Goalies— Los Angeles Galaxy, David 
Bingham, Matt Lampson; Colorado, Clint 
Irwin, Andre Rawls. 

Yellow Cards— Skjelvik, Los Angeles 
Galaxy, 38th; Steres, Los Angeles Gal¬ 
axy, 78th; Price, Colorado, 89th; Pavon, 
Los Angeles Galaxy, 90th+6; Shinyashiki, 
Colorado, 90th+7. 

A- 10,945. 

Dynamo 2, 
Minnesota United 0 

Minnesota 0 0—0 

Houston 2 0—2 

First half— 1, Houston, Manotas, 12 
(Beasley), 37th minute; 2, Houston, 
Ramirez, 2 (Manotas), 44th + l. 

Goalies— Minnesota, Vito Mannone, 
Dayne St. Clair; Houston, Joe Willis, Mi¬ 
chael Nelson. 

Yellow Cards— Gasper, Minnesota, 
26th; Rodriguez, Houston, 81st. 

A— 13,166. 

Toronto FC 1, 

New York City FC 1 

Toronto FC 1 0—1 

New York City FC 1 0-1 

First half— 1, New York City FC, Mitrita, 
8, 6th minute; 2, Toronto FC, Pozuelo, 10 
(penalty kick), 40th. 

Goalies— Toronto FC, Quentin West- 
berg, Alex Bono; New York City FC, Sean 
Johnson, Luis Barraza, Brad Stuver. 

Yellow Cards— Ring, New York City FC, 
23rd; Tinnerholm, New York City FC, 40th; 
Johnson, New York City FC, 77th; Castel¬ 
lanos, New York City FC, 84th; Benezet, 
Toronto FC, 85th; Mavinga, Toronto FC, 
90th+7. 

A- 19,267. 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 11 4 4 37 40 18 

Portland 10 5 6 36 39 29 

Chicago 11 8 2 35 33 26 

Utah 9 6 4 31 20 15 

Reign FC 8 5 6 30 19 21 

Washington 7 7 4 25 22 19 

Houston 6 9 4 22 18 31 

Sky Blue FC 4 12 4 16 16 27 

Orlando 4 14 2 14 20 41 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
Chicago 1, Orlando 0 
North Carolina 6, Portland 0 
Friday’s game 
Utah at Houston 


Seattle 84, Minnesota 74 

Second Round 
Sunday, Sept 15 

Seattle at Los Angeles 
Chicago at Las Vegas 


Doubles 
First Round 

Ankita Raina, India, and Eden Silva, 
Britain, def. Peangtam Plipuech, Thai¬ 
land, and Xun Fang Ying, China, 6-3, 6-3. 

Anna Danilina, Kazakhstan, and Elix- 
ane Lechemia, France, def. Alexa Guara- 
chi, Chile, and Giuliana Olmos (4), Mexi¬ 
co, 6-3, 4-6, 10-7. 

Arina Rodionova, Australia, and Sabri¬ 
na Santamaria, United States, def. Natela 
Dzalamidze, Russia, and Elena Rybakina, 
Kazakhstan, 4-6, 6-0, 10-2. 

Peng Shuai and Zhang Shuai (2), Chi¬ 
na, def. Beatrice Gumulya, Indonesia, 
and Rosalie Van der Hoek, Netherlands, 
7-6 (5), 6-2. 

Japan Women’s Open 


Wednesday 

At Hiroshima Regional Park Tennis 

Hiroshima, Japan 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Nao Hibino, Japan, def. Zarina Diyas 

(6) , Kazakhstan, 6-1,3-2 retired. 

Laura Siegemund (8), Germany, def. 
Patricia Maria Tig, Romania, 6-2, 5-7,7-5. 

Hsieh Su-wei (1), Taiwan, def. Priscilla 
Hon, Australia, 1-6, 7-6 (2), 7-5. 

Veronika Kudermetova (2), Russia, 
def. Christina McHale, United States, 7-6 

(7) , 6-2. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Miyu Kato, Japan, and Storm Sanders, 
Australia, def. Mihaela Buzarnescu, Ro¬ 
mania, and Katarina Srebotnik (3), Slo¬ 
venia, 6-4, 6-3. 

Misaki Doi and Nao Hibino, Japan, def. 
Kirsten Flipkens and Alison Van Uytvanck 
(2), Belgium, 3-6, 6-4, 10-7. 

Eri Hozumi and Makoto Ninomiya (1), 
Japan, def. Oksana Kalashnikova, Geor¬ 
gia, and Danka Kovinic, Montenegro, 6-3, 

Haruka Kaji and Junri Namigata, Ja¬ 
pan, def. Priscilla Hon, Australia, and Ta¬ 
tiana Maria, Germany, 7-5,6-2. 
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AUTO RACING/MLB 



Bud Cunningham/AP 


NASCAR driver Jimmie Johnson, center, makes contact with Kurt Busch, right, in the second turn during 
Sunday’s Brickyard 400 at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. Johnon is winless this season. 


Drivers out of playoffs 
still have goals to reach 


I feel like as a team we have to keep 
getting better. Yeah, we’re not in the 
playoffs, but we have plenty of things to 
(clean) up. 9 

Daniel Suarez 

Driver who finished four points short of the playoff field 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — Jimmie 
Johnson made one thing perfect¬ 
ly clear when he walked out of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway’s 
infield medical center. 

He might be out of the playoffs 
but his season is not over. 

“I think everybody can see the 
performance is on its way up,” 
Johnson said Sunday after a late 
crash ended his last-ditch hope 
of making the 16-car field. “Just 
keep drilling that and trying to 
get ourselves higher in points and 
then also back to victory lane.” 

It certainly would be a start. 

Johnson hasn’t won an offi¬ 
cial Cup race since June 2017 at 
Dover, one of the primary rea¬ 
sons he must wait until 2020 to 
resume the chase for a record- 
breaking eighth series title. He 
has finished outside the top 15 in 
seven of the last eight races and 
in the 30s four times during the 
same span. 

Of course, Johnson can always 
use more time getting acclimated 
to his second crew chief of the 
season, Cliff Daniels. 

Still, that doesn’t make it any 
easier to accept the results for 
Johnson — or anyone else left 
out. 

“It wasn’t for a lack of effort,” 
Daniel Suarez said. “We just 
didn’t have things play in our way. 
In the last pit stop cycle, the cau¬ 
tion came out after we pitted (or) 
one lap after, and that was impor¬ 
tant. That was not a position that 
we wanted to be in.” 

Suarez started Sunday even 
with Ryan Newman in points and 
holding the tiebreaker. Things 
went wrong quickly. 

Suarez’s first big hit came when 


the No. 41 Ford brushed the wall, 
forcing him to pit just 12 laps into 
the Brickyard 400. He spent the 
rest of the race trying to work his 
way back up even when he thought 
others, such as Matt Tifft, got in 
his way. Tifft was knocked out of 
the race with 13 laps to go after 
hitting the wall in the first turn. 

Suarez contended Tifft, whose 
postseason fate was sealed long 
before the Brickyard, blocked his 
faster car for at least four laps be¬ 
fore the crash — costing him an 
opportunity to pick up precious 
spots and points. 

The result: Suarez finished 
four points short of becoming the 
first Mexico-born driver to make 
the playoff field. Teammate Clint 
Bowyer clinched the No. 15 quali¬ 
fying spot. Bowyer and Suarez 
race for Stewart-Haas Racing, 
and Suarez, like Johnson, still 
wants to win. 

“We’re still racing,” Suarez 
said. “I feel like as a team we 
have to keep getting better. Yeah, 
we’re not in the playoffs, but we 
have plenty of things to (clean) up. 
If we can win a race that would be 
like making the playoffs or even 
better.” 

Then there’s Bubba Wallace, 
who flirted with the win. His only 
previous career top-five finish 
came in the 2018 Daytona 500 
when he wound up second to Aus¬ 
tin Dillon. Wallace’s best finish 


this season had come at Bristol 
last month when he was 14th and 
well out of playoff contention. 

Somehow, as the laps piled up, 
Wallace continued to move up. 
He finished a distant third be¬ 
hind race winner Kevin Harvick 
and runner-up Joey Logano, al¬ 
lowing Newman to take the final 
playoff spot. 

Unlike Johnson and Suarez, the 
25-year-old Wallace was beaming 
with pride. 

“It’s a confidence booster, a 
mentality booster, knowing we 
can run with these guys when 
all is on the line,” Wallace said. 
“We needed this. We needed this 
weekend.” 

And now Wallace, Johnson, Su¬ 
arez and all the other drivers who 
failed to make the playoff will 
now adjust their championship 
plans and focus on building mo¬ 
mentum that could put them back 
in playoff position next year. 

“It’s pretty impressive the run 
we’ve been on, to be in the play¬ 
offs for many consecutive years. 
I’m not sure who is close,” John¬ 
son said. “Sure, we wanted to 
continue it, but the goal is to win 
a race. The team is getting stron¬ 
ger each and every week. Cliff 
Daniels is doing an amazing job. 
We’re ready to roll. We’ll dust 
ourselves off and go to Vegas and 
try to get a trophy.” 


MLB scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 


npa Bay 87 60 

ston 76 70 

Toronto 57 89 

Baltimore 47 98 

Central Division 
Minnesota 89 56 

Cleveland 86 61 

Chicago 64 81 

Kansas City 54 92 

Detroit 43 100 

West Division 
Houston 95 52 

Oakland 86 60 

Texas 73 74 

Los Angeles 67 80 

Seattle 60 86 

National League 

East Division 

W L Pci 

Atlanta 91 56 .61? 

Washington 80 64 ,55£ 

New York 75 70 .511 

Philadelphia 75 70 .511 

Miami 51 94 .351 

Central Division 

St. Louis 81 64 .55? 

Chicago 77 68 .531 

Milwaukee 77 68 .531 

Cincinnati 67 79 .45? 

Pittsburgh 64 82 .43? 

West Division 
x-Los Angeles 
Arizona 
San Francisco 
San Diego 
Colorado 


75 71 .514 18'/2 
70 76 .479 23V4 


.469 25 

.425 31V2 

ly’s games 
Toronto 8, Boston 0 
Baltimore 7, L.A. Dodgers 3 
Washington 6, Minnesota 2 
Oakland 5, Houston 3 
Kansas City 8, Chicago White Sox 6 
Cleveland 4, L.A. Angels 3 
Texas 10, Tampa Bay 9 
Seattle 5, Cincinnati 3 
N.Y. Yankees at Detroit, ppd. 

San Diego 4, Chicago Cubs 0 
Milwaukee 7, Miami 5 
N.Y. Mets 9, Arizona 0 
Atlanta 3, Philadelphia 1 
Colorado 2, St. Louis 1 
Pittsburgh 6, San Francisco 3 
Thursday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Detroit 
Kansas City at Chicago White Sox 
L.A. Dodgers at Baltimore 
Boston at Toronto 
Washington at Minnesota 
Tampa Bay at Texas 
Oakland at Houston 
Cincinnati at Seattle 
Arizona at N.Y. Mets 
Milwaukee at Miami 
St. Louis at Colorado 
Chicago Cubs at San Diego 
Pittsburgh at San Francisco 
Atlanta at Philadelphia 
Friday’s games 

N.Y. Yankees (Tanaka 10-8) at Toronto 
(Kay 0-0) 

Baltimore (Brooks 4-8) at Detroit (Zim- 
mermann 1-10) 

Minnesota (Odorizzi 14-6) at Cleve¬ 
land (Civale 3-3) 

Oakland (Bassitt 10-5) at Texas (Burke 
0-1) 

Houston (Cole 16-5) at Kansas City 
(Duffy 6-6) 

Tampa Bay (Morton 14-6) at L.A. An¬ 
gels (Heaney 4-4) 

Chicago White Sox (Covey 1-8) at Se¬ 
attle (Kikuchi 6-9) 

Pittsburgh (Brault 4-4) at Chicago 
Cubs (Lester 12-10) 

Atlanta (Soroka 11-4) at Washington 
(Scherzer 10-5) 

L.A. Dodgers (Kershaw 13-5) at N.Y. 
Mets (Syndergaard 10-7) 

Milwaukee (Houser 6-5) at St. Louis 
(Wainwright 11-9) 

San Diego (Lucchesi 10-7) at Colorado 
(Hoffman 1-6) 

Cincinnati (Castillo 14-6) at Arizona 
(Leake 11-10) 

Miami (Alcantara 5-12) at San Fran- 
:isco (Beede 4-9) 

Saturday's games 
N.Y. Yankees at Toronto 
Baltimore at Detroit 
Minnesota at Cleveland 
Houston at Kansas City 
Oakland at Texas 
Tampa Bay at L.A. Angels 
Chicago White Sox at Seattle 
Pittsburgh at Chicago Cubs 
Atlanta at Washington 
Boston at Philadelphia 
L.A. Dodgers at N.Y. Mets 
Milwaukee at St. Louis 
Cincinnati at Arizona 
San Diego at Colorado 
Miami at San Francisco 

Sunday’s games 
Boston at Philadelphia 
N.Y. Yankees at Toronto 
Baltimore at Detroit 
Minnesota at Cleveland 
Atlanta at Washington 
Milwaukee at St. Louis 
Houston at Kansas City 
Pittsburgh at Chicago Cubs 
Oakland at Texas 
San Diego at Colorado 
Miami at San Francisco 
Tampa Bay at L.A. Angels 
Cincinnati at Arizona 
Chicago White Sox at Seattle 
L.A. Dodgers at N.Y. Mets 


Calendar 


Homer 

record 

broken 

Associated Press 

Major League Baseball hitters 
have punctuated a power-packed 
year by shattering the record for 
most home runs in a season. 

Jonathan Villar of the Balti¬ 
more Orioles connected Wednes¬ 
day night for the 6,106th homer. 
That topped the mark of 6,105 set 
in 2017. 

There are plenty more to come, 
too — the record was broken with 
18 days left in the regular sea¬ 
son. The rise in home runs dur¬ 
ing recent seasons has been tied 
to changes in the baseballs that 
have made them fly farther. 

Villar’s three-run shot off 
Caleb Ferguson of the Los An¬ 
geles Dodgers at Camden Yards 
was the 22nd home run of the 
night. It was Villar’s career-high 
21st homer. 

“Somebody told me after the 
homer. That’s unbelievable,” Vil¬ 
lar said. “That’s impressive for 
me, not for me, it’s for the team 
because we hit it here. That’s awe¬ 
some. They put the bat in the Hall 
of Fame. I’m excited for that.” 

The Orioles have allowed a re¬ 
cord 280 homers. 

“The home runs are up every¬ 
where and it’s tough to keep the 
ball in the ballpark. It’s tough 
to keep the ball in this ballpark 
on a humid night when the ball 
was traveling,” Baltimore man¬ 
ager Brandon Hyde said after a 
7-3 win. “I’ve seen enough home 
runs here from the other side so 
it’s nice to get one from our side.” 

New York Mets rookie Pete 
Alonso leads the majors with 47 
home runs. 

The Minnesota Twins top the 
majors with 277 after Jorge Po¬ 
lanco connected in the third in¬ 
ning against Washington ace 
Stephen Strasburg at Target 
Field. The Twins’ total is the most 
for a team in a single season. 



Nick Wass/AP 


The Orioles’ Jonathan Villar 
celebrates his three-run home 
run Wednesday in Baltimore. It 
was the 6,106th homer hit this 
season in the major leagues. 
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Alvarado all set 
to replace MVP 
for the Dragons 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 

Nile C. Kinnick, the 2017 Far East champ, has returning runners and talented newcomers. 

Kinnick’s Siibo steps into big shoes 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — Freshman 
Manzi Siibo is being called “the next one” by ob¬ 
servers and Nile C. Kinnick teammates. 

Siibo wasted no time making a splash, taking first 
place with a time of 18 minutes, 12.2 seconds in last 
Saturday’s opening meet at Iwakuni. 

His older brother Aki swept the Kanto, DODEA 
Japan and Far East cross country titles last year. 

Manzi Siibo prefers, though, to follow his own 
path. 

“That’s what I’m working to do,” he said Wednes¬ 
day, before practice on a steamy afternoon two days 
after the base got ravaged by Typhoon Faxai. 

Manzi Siibo ran against Aki Siibo growing up. 

“I was always competitive with him,” he said. 
“But he won all the time. It just pushed me more to 
do better.” 

His older brother’s best time in his years at Kin¬ 
nick was 16:08.3 in last season’s DODEA Japan fi¬ 
nals. “I want to get as low as possible, if not break 
it,” Siibo said. 

His coach, Luke Voth, describes Siibo as “really 
young, really green, but with tons of potential.” 
He predicts he will be in the top three in his boys 
lineup, alongside Hanokheliyahu Gailson, a senior 
transfer from Reno, Nev., and junior holdover Mat¬ 
thew Ringling. 

“It’s great to have the three of them in practice 
like that,” Voth said. 


With defending Far East Division I champion 
American School In Japan opting to run in the Pu- 
nahou Invitational next month in Hawaii instead of 
Far East, the Division I school banner race “is now 
wide open,” Voth said. 

Humphreys boys, with seniors Tim Kilburn and 
Devyn Lewis back in the lineup, stand a good shot 
to compete for Korea district boys team honors and 
Far East. Senior Will Ray and juniors Matt Ray and 
Rockwell Tobler on the boys side and junior Isamar 
Vargas and sophomore Sara Corrado could make 
Kadena strong again on Okinawa. 

Division II could see Yokota make a strong bid for 
a repeat. Seniors Mickey Galvin and David Carlson 
were top 10 in Far East a season ago, as were sopho¬ 
more Aiko Galvin and senior Emily Swain on the 
girls side. The boys teams have won four straight D- 
II banners and the girls two straight. 

Zama could put up strong individual challenges 
with sophomore Aubrey Giles and senior Joseph 
Sanchez in the lineup. 

In Korea, Osan had more athletes out this season, 
including junior Samantha Hendrickson, who trans¬ 
ferred from Edgren. “Hopefully, we’ll have some 
qualifiers this season,” assistant coach Patrick Hel- 
sel said. 

Qualifying times for the Far East meet, scheduled 
this year for Nov. 4-5 at Misawa Air Base, Japan, are 
18:30 for boys and 22:15 for girls individually, while 
boys teams must average 20:30 and girls teams 
24:15. Teams must have four runners to qualify for 
team honors. 


Edgren’s Mahoney ready for tougher foes 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— It’s not easy to follow a legend. 
But that’s what Alyssa Alvarado 
will do this season. 

The sophomore is being tasked 
to fill the shoes of Kubasaki’s set¬ 
ter of the last two seasons, Mimi 
Larry, the 2018 Far East Divi¬ 
sion I Tournament Most Valuable 
Player for a program that’s won 
four of the last five D-I titles. 

“I’m excited, but a little bit 
nervous; Mimi left behind his¬ 
tory here in the Pacific,” said 
Alvarado, who set for three years 
at middle-school level in El Paso, 
Texas, before moving to Okinawa 
two years ago and playing outside 
hitter last season. 

“But we have a new team, new 
girls to set and new girls to adjust 
to setting. I think I’ve got this. It 
feels good to get back to my natu¬ 
ral position,” Alvarado said. 

Coach Mike Hogen, in his 11th 
year at the Dragons’ helm, says 
he’s working on setter-specific 
drills for Alvarado in the same 
manner he did for Larry, who is 
now on the roster at Division I St. 
John’s. 

“We’re really comfortable” 
with Alvarado at setter, Hogen 
said. “I like what we see there. 
She’s going to get better and 
better.” 

The Dragons graduated or saw 
transfer their core of five players 
chiefly responsible for the team’s 
recent success, along with many 
junior varsity players. 

Much of the passing will fall to 
three freshmen: Risha McGriff, 
Sophie Grubbs and Emma Leg- 
gio. Sophie Baumbach, a junior, 
returns after missing last season 
due to injury. 

The centerpiece hitter will be 
senior Abby Robinson, who will 
be asked to do much more than 
hit and block, Hogen said. 

New faces can be found around 
the rest of the region, including 
Nile C. Kinnick, which welcomes 
Charley “Anela” Lau, a junior 
transfer from Hawaii. Madelyn 
Gallo, a senior, remains a tall, 
strong middle presence. 

Dennis Decker takes over as 
coach at Kadena, which counts 
among its key players just one se¬ 
nior. The big presence in the mid¬ 
dle is Vivien Reese, whom Decker 
says has made great strides as a 
blocker. 

In Division II, Zama, which 
won the DODEA Japan tourna¬ 
ment for the first time last sea¬ 
son, hopes to take the final step 
toward a Far East title, which the 
Trojans just missed in last year’s 
final, losing in a five-set thrill¬ 
er against Christian Academy 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 

Kubasaki sophomore Alyssa 
Alvarado is the replacement for 
setter Mimi Larry, who earned 
Far East Division I Most Valuable 
Player honors last season. 

Japan. 

Zama’s core players, senior 
middle blocker Jessica Atkinson 
and junior Grace Bryant — the 
D-II Most Valuable Player off a 
second-place team — return, and 
new bodies have come aboard, 
such as senior setter Iris Hirata. 

Daegu could make a push for 
higher placing this season, with 
juniors Daija Turner (middle) 
and Lexie Berry (setter) back. 
Neea Lizama is also back at set¬ 
ter. Coach Fari Mendez and the 
Warriors are seeking their first 
Far East title since 2013. 

Osan last won D-II in 2014. The 
Cougars welcome a new coach, 
Audene Harvey, and a transfer 
from Seoul American, junior 
Tailan Hickey, but must replace 
their core. 

Sarah Richardson, in her 29th 
season, has assembled a good 
core of hitters with potential at 
Edgren, but setting and passing 
might be an issue. 

Ricky Andrew takes over at E. J. 
King and has a strong core of ex¬ 
perienced, if not small, veterans 
including seniors Marika Skmith 
(setter), Yumika Randall (outside) 
and Miya O’Mara (outside). 

Yokota also welcomes in a new 
coach, Taylor Hepner, the daugh¬ 
ter of veteran DODEA coach Jim 
Hall. The Panthers bring back 
sophomore Chloe Dozier (mid¬ 
dle), junior Haley Singleton (out¬ 
side) and senior Emily Taynton, 
who played tennis last season. 

Two transfers, junior Sam 
Palanca from Chicago and fresh¬ 
man Grace Linville from North 
Carolina, will add experience and 
depth to Matthew C. Perry. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @daveornauer 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Jenna Mahoney approached 
the first day of official practice 
Aug. 5 with a mix of excitement 
and nervousness. 

Eight months earlier, as an 
Edgren freshman, she was shown 
the exit during the Far East tennis 
tournament quarterfinals by Ku¬ 
basaki freshman Ally Johnson. 

It was the tennis equivalent of 
getting knocked back to Earth, 
Mahoney said, three weeks after 
she won the girls singles A title in 
the DODEA Japan tournament. 

Still, it allowed Mahoney to 
make a “fair comparison” of her¬ 
self to others. “It made me want 


to work harder.” 

Mahoney might meet up with 
quite a few familiar faces still 
around on the Pacific scene, in¬ 
cluding Johnson, now a sopho¬ 
more at Kadena. 

Others who’ve moved on to dif¬ 
ferent places include former Yo¬ 
kota player Noelle Asato, a junior 
also now with Kadena. 

“Our girls ladder has never 
been this deep” in his three years 
with the team, Panthers coach 
Aaron Fisk said. 

Humphreys also welcomed a 
transfer, Hana Ro, from Seoul 
American, which closed last June. 

Kinnick brings back two of its 
girls mainstays, senior Amary 
Perfecto and sophomore Aleigh 


Lamis, while the boys welcome 
back Oliver Doerr, a senior who 
took last season off. 

“Their boys are strong and 
they have some girls back,” Yo¬ 
kota coach Tommy Palmer said 
of Kinnick. 

For the second straight year, 
former Division I powerhouse 
American School In Japan has 
opted to play in October at a tour¬ 
nament at United World College 
in Singapore, which permits it to 
bring all of its players; DODEA 
caps entries by each team to four 
per gender. 

Without ASIJ, which had won 
five straight titles, “Division I is a 
horse race,” said longtime Perry 
coach Mark Lange. 
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Dressed to the nines: 
New rules could mean 
fewer forfeits in Div. II 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP WALKER, South Korea 
— Division II football in the 
Pacific has gotten a fairly big 
makeover. 

■ DODEA Pacific offered all 
D-II teams the option this season 
to play a nine-man format, instead 
of 11-man, given the fact that four 
games in the past three seasons 
were forfeited because teams 
didn’t have enough players. Two 
teams accepted the offer, Daegu 
and Osan, for the 2019 season. 

“This is designed to prevent 
that (forfeits),” DODEA Pacific 
athletics coordinator Tom McK¬ 
inney said. “We’re doing what we 
can to help keep those programs 
alive. They’ll play nine-man 
until they’re able to build up the 
programs.” 

Teams need at least 15 players 
to play the nine-man format and 
18 to play 11, McKinney said. 

Daegu coach Blake Sims’ War¬ 
riors had 15 players at practice 
last Friday, and he said even if 
Daegu had 18 players, it would 
still have opted to play nine-man. 

“We had to go nine-man,” he 
said, citing health and depth con¬ 
cerns. “It’s a safety thing. My 
players might get hurt. I’m glad 
they gave us the option. If we had 
to play 11-man, we might not have 
had a team this year.” 

Osan won last season’s D-II 
title game, but a month earlier, on 
Oct. 6, didn’t have enough players 
to make a trip for a game at Perry. 
This season, the Cougars have 20 
out for practice, but even then, the 
Cougars still have issues, coach 
Jerome Learman said. 

“We’re short on linemen and we 
have some freshmen (who) aren’t 
varsity-ready,” Learman said. 

All the D-II teams in Japan 
chose to play 11-man, many be¬ 
cause of the game’s traditions and 
the issues of preparing for the 
nine-man game, coaches said. 

Teams that play 11-man must 
remove two players on offense 
and defense to play against Osan 
and Daegu, whether at home or 
away, McKinney said. 

That presents challenges for 
teams playing 11-man, said Tim 
Pujol, the dean of Pacific coaches 
in his 20th season at Yokota. He 
coached Daegu when football in 
Korea fell under youth services 
and they played the nine-man 
format in the 1990s. 

The size of the field remains the 
same in both formats. Teams are 
required to put five players on the 
line of scrimmage instead of the 
seven in the 11-man format. “That 
makes it tricky,” Pujol said. 

“On offense, you’re rethinking 
formations and you don’t know 
how you’re going to structure your 
defense” if you’re going from li¬ 
man to nine-man. Skill-position 
players in open space present all 
kinds of problems.” 

Perry coach Frank Macias 
expressed mixed feelings on the 
subject, saying he is a traditional¬ 
ist, “but I understand the strug- 
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Captains Maverick Graydon and 
Gabrielle Ratcliffe lead a line of 
Matthew C. Perry players onto 
the practice field. 

gles of small schools. I’m sure the 
Korean schools would love to do 
11-man in a perfect world. ... If 
I had to choose between no pro¬ 
gram and nine-man, then viva la 
futbal!” 

His Samurai, with more than 
30 bodies in the fold, began their 
season with a 26-6 scrimmage 
win over Sotoku, a Japanese high 
school, as senior running back 
Marshall China had 296 yards on 
18 carries. 

“He looked like Jerome Bet¬ 
tis,” Macias said, adding that the 
Samurai are looking more like 
the ground-pounding ballclub 
that won the 2016 D-II title. 

Edgren also has more than 
enough for 11-man, and coach 
Jeremy Sanders says his Eagles, 
who won three of five games last 
season, might have what it takes 
to challenge for league and Far 
East honors. 

The keys to Edgren’s offense 
are in the hands of freshman 
Dylan Tomas. “You can see the 
mechanics are raw, but we’re 
working on that,” Sanders said. 
“If that football IQ is there, we’ll 
be contending.” 

Zama faces a similar situation, 
with its starting quarterback of 
the past two seasons now gone. 
The Trojans are going with Tim 
Matelski, a senior transfer from 
Hawaii. 

Yokota also got a transfer quar¬ 
terback, Chris Jones, out of Offutt 
Air Force Base, Neb., who will 
pilot a team that got a bit bigger 
and also has more numbers. 

“If we can stay healthy, if we 
can get people coming to practice 
consistently and if we can get our 
understudies up to speed and get 
them to hold their own, we should 
be OK,” Pujol said. 

■ Determining how teams 
reach the championship game 
now mirrors the system used by 
Division I: the one with the best 
regular-season record hosts and 
the second-place team travels. In 
the past, the host site alternated 
between Korea and Japan each 
year. 
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Patrick Kelly returns at quarterback for Nile C. Kinnick. The Red Devils senior went 75-for-140 for 
1,294 yards and 17 touchdowns last season for the Division I champions. 


Red Devils seek to repeat 


Kinnick has plenty of newcomers but returns senior QB 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — Patrick 
Kelly says he’s excited about what lies ahead as Nile 
C. Kinnick gets set to defend its Kanto Plain, DODEA 
Japan and Far East Division I football titles. 

The Red Devils begin the campaign with a Fri¬ 
day road trip to Kubasaki. And with the entire line, 
receiving and running back corps from last year 
graduated or transferred, Kelly says he’s looking to 
his next band of players to help get the job done. 

“I’m confident, definitely,” said Kelly, Kinnick’s 
senior quarterback, who went 75-for-140 for 1,294 
yards and 17 touchdowns for a Red Devils team that 
went unbeaten for the first time in 22 years en route 
to its first Far East title. 

“He’s not hanging his head about anything,” said 
Dan Joley, Kinnick’s lOth-year head coach. 

Stepping in to the shoes of the departed are skilled 
linemen such as Marcellus Harris, a holdover from 
last year, along with newcomers Jayse Melo and 
Brandon Kidd, who transferred from Hawaii’s Rad¬ 
ford High School and Kaleb Leon Guerrero, a soph¬ 
omore wrestler who will play guard. 

Kelly’s new prime targets are Jamari Jackson, 
Ryo Nishiyama and Kou Nishiyama, all sophomores, 
along with placekicker Daniel Burke, who’s giving 
receiving a try for the first time. 

Then, there’s Gabriel Stravers, the second of as¬ 
sistant coach Jason Stravers’ three sons. The junior 
is being looked at as a linebacker and several skill 
positions, Joley said. “He’ll be dynamic for us in 
many different roles,” he said. 

And there’s Kelly, the offensive triggerman whom 
Joley says he views as a coach on the field. “He 
worked very hard all summer and came to the first 
day of camp in shape. You could see a difference 
in his footwork, arm strength and accuracy,” Joley 
said. 

The schedule creates a challenge, in that Kinnick 
plays six D-I foes, instead of the four it played last 
year. 

“There are no easy games,” Joley said. 

Though Kadena’s season-opening 20-0 win last 
Friday at Kubasaki might seem one-sided, coach 
Sergio Mendoza said much needs to improve for the 
Panthers to bid for a Pacific-record 12th D-I title- 


He worked very hard all 
summer and came to the first 
day of camp in shape. You 
could see a difference in his 
footwork, arm strength and 
accuracy. ’ 

Dan Joley 

Nile C. Kinnick coach on senior quarterback Patrick Kelly 


game appearance and a seventh title. “We have to 
become faster, sharper, more disciplined,” Mendoza 
said. 

His entire backfield from last year is gone. The 
replacements include: senior Alfonso Mendez; soph¬ 
omores Trent Fowler and Xavier Peace; plus senior 
Jack Carey, who steps in at quarterback. 

While Kadena has plenty of Pacific pedigree, 
Humphreys is trying to become the first school to 
win Far East titles in both D-I and D-II; the Black- 
hawks won the small-schools crown in 2017. 

“It’s an honor to do this and with this team, and we 
have a chance of doing it,” said David Key, a senior 
running back and four-year Blackhawk who played 
in D-II title games as a freshman and sophomore. 
Fellow senior Sh’voda Gregory Jr. and his brother 
Deontaye, a junior, will help in that effort. 

Turning the page from big and beefy to smaller 
and speedy is American School In Japan, which pro¬ 
moted former assistant Tim Jacobsson to the head 
position. The team is implementing a new offense, a 
mix of Wing-T and double wing, and hoping a young 
roster can grow and develop quickly. 

Size is no issue at Kubasaki; they have plenty of 
what coach Fred Bales calls “bigs.” It’s depth, expe¬ 
rience and what Bales calls a lack of what he calls 
“ball position” players that could be a problem. It 
could be that veterans such as brawny senior Haydn 
Peterson might end up as ball carriers. 

“The challenge is we have to get everybody in the 
right place to maximize their potential,” Bales said. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @daveornauer 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DQDEA EUROPE _ 

Volleyball first to feel realignment effect 



Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


Stuttgart’s Karen Kosinski, right, lobs the ball over the Ramstein defense of Masaya 
Archbold, left, and Ahmarie Young during the Division I final at last year’s DODEA 
Europe volleyball championships in Kaiserslautern, Germany. Stuttgart took the title 
with a 25-23, 25-18, 25-10 win over Ramstein. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The effects of this summer’s DODEA 
Europe realignment will be felt first on the 
volleyball court. 

The decision to move Black Forest Acad¬ 
emy to Division I, send Italian schools 
Naples and Vicenza back to Division II 
and shift AFNORTH down to Division III 
shakes up each division’s hierarchy, play¬ 
ing particular havoc with the Division II 
power structure. 

Teams took their first steps onto the new 
landscape with preseason matches on Sept. 
7; this Saturday’s slate marks the start of 
the regular season, which runs through 
Oct. 26. The European championship tour¬ 
naments run Oct. 31 through Nov. 2 in the 
Kaiserslautern Military Community. 

Division I 

After years of championship-level per¬ 
formance at the Division II level, including 
a European runner-up finish a year ago, 
BFA now finds itself among the DODEA 
Europe giants. 

BFA athletic director Sam Stemple said 
the program was “really shocked at first” 
when it learned of its promotion. But the 
international school, which has long played 
primarily large-school opponents in the 
DODEA Europe regular seasons and 
was the rare Division II outfit with the 
numbers to field junior varsity teams, is 
well-equipped for the challenge. And the 
Falcons are certainly willing to do their 
best to compete. 

“Our school wants our sports programs 
to be about more than just winning and 
losing,” Stemple said in June, soon after 
the announcement was made. “If playing 
D-I teams gives us a better opportunity to 
build character and instill growth in our 
athletes, then we are behind this.” 

BFA will dive immediately into deep Di¬ 
vision I waters Saturday in a three-team 
meet with Wiesbaden and host Stuttgart, 
both top-three finishers at last year’s Eu¬ 
ropean tournament. Stuttgart won the title 
in straight sets over archrival Ramstein, 
while Wiesbaden claimed third place. 

While the reigning Panthers and run- 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Theraceisunderwayforthe2019DODEA 
Europe cross country championships. 

The first of six Saturdays of 5-kilome- 
ter competition was completed Sept. 7 
with opening meets at Ramstein, Vilseck 
and Vicenza. Runners will work over the 
course of the fall to qualify for the Euro¬ 
pean championship meet, set for Oct. 19 at 
Baumholder, Germany. 

Girls 

St. John’s junior Abigail Michalec is the 
would-be favorite to defend her title and 
extend the Belgian school’s run of domi¬ 
nance over the girls’ side of the DODEA 
Europe sport. Michalec cruised to a 21- 
second victory in last year’s title race to 
claim the torch left by former classmate 
Kayla Smith, the graduated multiple-time 
champion. 

The St. John’s situation is a bit more 
complicated than in years past, however. 
The school is not a regular participant in 
any other DODEA Europe sport, and it’s 


ner-up Royals remain strong bets to return 
to the championship match, Wiesbaden is 
looking for some upward mobility thanks 
to an experienced core of six returning 
varsity players, including five seniors. Hit¬ 
ter Allaina Houk is poised for a standout 
season after an All-Tournament showing a 
year ago. 

Ramstein fields a similar returning core 
of five returners, including the All-Europe 
duo of senior setter Isabelle Coddington 
and junior libero Lydia Coddington. The 
defending champion Panthers bring back 
just three varsity starters, but all three 
— setter Lindsey Sharp and hitters Karen 
Kosinski and Skye DaSilva-Mathis — were 
key members of last year’s championship 
roster. 


not yet clear to what extent the school will 
participate in cross country this fall due to 
what St. John’s athletic director Anthony 
Hennelly called “calendar clashes.” 

While Michalec’s title defense is in 
limbo, the DODEA Europe field is full of 
hopeful runners looking to make the point 
moot. 

Stuttgart’s McKinley Fielding, last 
year’s third-place European finisher, made 
a memorable opening statement Saturday, 
crossing the finish line in 18 minutes, 58 
seconds and claiming first place by a stun¬ 
ning margin of over two and a half min¬ 
utes over Kaiserslautern runner-up Kayla 
Ballard. 

Brussels senior Shoshana Goldfein, a top- 
20 performer at last year’s final, claimed 
individual victory Saturday at Ramstein. 

Wiesbaden’s Kaitlyn Taylor finished 
sixth in last year’s European final and took 
fourth Saturday at Vilseck. 

Boys 

The graduation of 2018 champion Dashi- 
ell Rogers of Ramstein left a vacancy at 
the top of the boys standings that a fellow 


Division II 

BFA’s exit from Division II leaves the 
power mostly in Italian hands, including 
those of undefeated defending champion 
Marymount, crosstown rival American 
Overseas School of Rome and the once and 
future powers, Naples and Vicenza. 

After a mostly successful half-decade 
at the Division I level, Naples and Vicenza 
are back in a division they once thoroughly 
dominated and figure to resume their spot 
atop the regular-season standings and the 
postseason bracket. 

As advertised, the summer realignment 
will produce plenty of intradivisional ac¬ 
tion, including some welcome regular-sea¬ 
son reps for distant schools Bahrain and 


Royal is hoping to step into. 

Long a reliable presence in the top 10, 
Ramstein senior Connor Mackie is looking 
for a championship breakthrough this fall. 
He started that effort strong on Saturday 
with a first-place finish in the six-team 
meet at Ramstein. 

He’ll be significantly challenged by 
crosstown rival Griffen Parsells of Kaiser¬ 
slautern, who claimed a convincing win of 
his own in Saturday’s meet at Vilseck. 

The Stuttgart Panthers plan a full-on as¬ 
sault on the Division I team championship 
this fall after finishing behind champion 
Ramstein and runner-up Kaiserslautern a 
year ago. Landon McMinimmy, last year’s 
third-place individual finisher at the Eu¬ 
ropean finals, and senior Tyler Wilson 
headline a fleet of Panthers runners who 
claimed the remainder of the top 10 spots 
behind Parsells in Saturday’s opener at 
Vilseck. 

SHAPE’S Sam Dowdell, Lakenheath’s 
Aiden Stamp and Matthew Cavanaugh and 
Black Forest Academy’s Ethan Zerbe are 
among those looking to make a run at the 
open championship. 


Rota. Bahrain has an Oct. 12 meet sched¬ 
uled for Vicenza and an Oct. 26 visit from 
Naples, while Rota opens its season this 
weekend against AOSR and host Aviano. 

Division III 

The addition of former Division II stal¬ 
wart AFNORTH won’t play out that dif¬ 
ferently in the regular season, where the 
Lions were already playing a primarily 
small-school schedule. The school didn’t 
play a Division II game last fall until the 
tournament. 

They’ll play a similar slate this year, 
though this time the matches will have 
postseason ramifications down the road. 
AFNORTH hosts new divisional rivals Ho- 
henfels and 2018 runner-up Brussels this 
weekend and joins Spangdahlem at Alcon- 
bury a week later. 

With defending champion Sigonella re¬ 
building this year, Spangdahlem and Al- 
conbury loom as early season favorites 
behind proven seniors at key positions. 
Spangdahlem welcomes back libero Keena 
Teahon, setter Jennifer Oppliger and de¬ 
fensive specialist Delcie Haney, while set¬ 
ter Camilla Boyett, hitter Anna Downing 
and libero Emiko Groder form the founda¬ 
tion for Alconbury. 

Boys 

Defending champion Naples isn’t offer¬ 
ing much in the way of hope for its aspiring 
challengers. 

The Wildcats, who beat AOSR in straight 
sets for the 2018 European crown, return 
nine players from that dominant roster, 
including outside hitters Griffin Fletcher 
and Ohm Khotsaeng, while the addition of 
freshman setter Charles White gives the 
reigning champs a rejuvenated attack. 

Aside from another run at the title, Na¬ 
ples coach Kenny Byler said the team is 
looking forward to its October trip to Bah¬ 
rain for a regular-season matchup against 
a projected top contender. 

“They traditionally have a strong team,” 
Byler said. “And we are excited to play 
them in their home court and country.” 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 
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Black Forest Academy’s Siyoung Kim 
runs ahead of the pack during Saturday’s 
cross-country meet last weekend at 
Vilseck, Germany. 


Cross country already underway 
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HIGH SCHOOL/COLLEGE 



Wiesbaden running back Austin Deckinga picks up yardage against 
Kaiserslautern in a preseason scrimmage on Aug. 29. 

Ramstein remains 
D-I football favorite 


California 'fair pay' bill 
awaits OK by governor 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


California state senator Nancy Skinner, D-Berkeley, celebrates with 
Sen. Steven Glazer, D-Orinda, after her measure to let athletes at 
California colleges hire agents and sign endorsement deals was 
approved by the state Assembly and Senate on Wednesday. 

*This is one of those situations where I 
think we need to blaze the trail. f 

Jeff Stone 

California Republican state senator 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

DODEA Europe’s six Division 
I football teams begin their five- 
week race for the semifinals this 
weekend. 

While the regular season of¬ 
ficially started with three non¬ 
conference games Sept. 6-7, this 
weekend’s set of three games 
— Stuttgart at Kaiserslautern, 
Ramstein at Lakenheath and 
Vilseck at Wiesbaden — are the 
first to count toward playoff qual¬ 
ification. Each team will play its 
five divisional rivals once, and the 
four teams with the best records 
will advance to the semifinals the 
weekend of Oct. 25. 

Here’s a look at each team’s 
chances of reaching the large- 
school final four. 

Kaiserslautern: The Raiders 
are back in the thick of the Divi¬ 
sion I pack after years of bringing 
up the rear. The program enjoyed 
a rejuvenation in 2018 with a pair 
of regular-season victories and a 
long-coveted trip to the playoffs. 

This year’s outfit appears 
poised to continue that climb up 
the standings. Kaiserslautern was 
impressive in its nonconference 
debut last weekend, launching 
a fourth-quarter comeback that 
toppled rival Wiesbaden 45-30. 

Lakenheath: The Lancers took 
another step in their rise from the 
divisional dregs to the lofty title 
scene last season. The upstart 
English squad finished 5-1 in the 
regular season and knocked off 
defending champion Stuttgart in 
the semifinals before falling to 
Ramstein in the title game. 

Sustaining that momentum 
will prove difficult this fall as 
the Lancers deal with significant 
roster turnover, particularly on 
offense. Lakenheath didn’t man¬ 
age an offensive touchdown in its 
nonconference opener, a 17-7 loss 
against Vilseck 

Ramstein: The Royals were 
runaway champions a year ago, 
going undefeated in the regular 
season and posting multiple- 
touchdown margins of victory in 
both of their playoff games. 

Ramstein returns a loaded ros¬ 
ter with enough talent and expe¬ 
rience to mount a successful title 
defense, but a repeat title won’t 
come as readily as last year. The 


Royals won’t go undefeated this 
season, having narrowly lost their 
nonconference opener 31-28 to a 
resurgent Stuttgart team. 

Stuttgart: Like an otherworldly 
entity from a horror film, the Pan¬ 
thers rise from the playoff fringes 
every other year to vengefully 
claim a European championship. 
It happened in 2015, then again in 
2017, and may very well happen 
in 2019. 

Stuttgart announced its plans 
to continue that tradition with 
a thrilling 31-28 triumph over 
Ramstein in an opening-weekend 
nonconference matchup. But the 
Panthers will be further tested 
over the next few weeks, running 
a gauntlet of 2018 playoff teams 
in September that includes a visit 
to Kaiserslautern, a home game 
against Lakenheath and a Sept. 
27 rematch with the Royals. 

Vilseck: Years of near-misses 
on the Falcons’ attempts to quali¬ 
fy for the playoffs gave way to an 
outright miss last fall as Vilseck 
went winless on the season, a dis¬ 
appointing outcome for a physical 
program that is among DODEA 
Europe’s most uncomfortable 
opponents with which to share a 
football field. 

Expect the gritty Bavarian 
squad to reinsert itself into the 
Division I playoff picture this fall. 
The Falcons have already put 
their winless outlier behind them, 
suffocating the Lakenheath of¬ 
fense in an on-brand 17-7 slugfest 
of a nonconference win to open 
the season. 

Wiesbaden: Once an annual 
participant in the European 
championship game, the War¬ 
riors have slipped noticeably over 
the past couple of seasons. Wies¬ 
baden earned a middle seed in 
the 2017 playoffs and bowed out 
in the semifinals, then stepped 
down another rung with a fifth- 
place divisional finish in 2018. 

The Warriors have hopes of re¬ 
starting their glory days this fall 
behind a talented offensive core 
and a renewed focus on aggres¬ 
sive, attacking play on both sides 
of the ball. Those hopes remain 
intact despite a bumpy start, 
namely a 45-30 nonconference 
loss to Kaiserslautern to open the 
season. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


By Adam Beam 

Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Ath¬ 
letes at California colleges could 
hire agents and sign endorse¬ 
ment deals under a bill the state 
Legislature sent to the governor 
Wednesday, setting up a poten¬ 
tial confrontation with the NCAA 
that could jeopardize the athletic 
futures of powerhouse programs 
like USC, UCLA and Stanford. 

Gov. Gavin Newsom has not 
said whether he will sign the bill. 
But the NCAA Board Of Gover¬ 
nors is already urging him not to, 
warning that if he does, California 
colleges and universities would 
eventually be banned from NCAA 
competitions because of their 
“unfair recruiting advantage.” 

“It would erase the critical 
distinction between college and 
professional athletics,” the Board 
of Governors said in a letter to 
Newsom. “These outcomes are 
untenable and would negatively 
impact more than 24,000 Califor¬ 
nia student-athletes across three 
divisions.” 

The state Assembly and Sen¬ 
ate sent the bill to the governor 
without a dissenting vote in what 
Republican Assemblyman Kevin 
Kiley said was “a loud and clear 
message to the NCAA.” Several 
Republican senators noted they 
had planned to vote against the 
bill but changed their minds after 
listening to the debate and, in 
some cases, lobbying from their 
children. 

“This is one of those situations 
where I think we need to blaze 
the trail,” said Republican Sen. 
Jeff Stone, who said his daughter 
played water polo in college. 

Donald Remy, the NCAA’s 
chief operating officer and chief 
legal officer, said their letter to 
Newsom “is not intended to be a 
threat at all” but is “a reflection 
about the way California is going 
about this.” 

The NCAA believes the bill 
is unconstitutional because it 
violates the federal Commerce 
Clause, and would consider chal¬ 
lenging the bill in court if it be¬ 
comes law. But Democratic Sen. 
Nancy Skinner, who authored the 
bill, called that “a hollow threat.” 

“This is meant to scare us,” she 
said. 

The bill would allow student- 
athletes to hire agents and be paid 
for the use of their names, images 
or likenesses. It would stop Cali¬ 
fornia universities and the NCAA 
from banning athletes that take 
money. But it would forbid them 
from signing endorsement deals 
that conflict with their school’s 
existing contracts. If it becomes 
law, it would take effect Jan. 1, 
2023. 

The Senate voted 39-0 Wednes¬ 
day to pass the bill, which has the 
endorsement of NBA superstar 
LeBron James, who skipped col¬ 
lege and went directly to the NBA 


before the league changed its 
rules to require players to be at 
least one year removed from high 
school before entering the draft. 
But the bill could impact James’ 
14-year-old son, who is a closely 
watched basketball prospect in 
Los Angeles. 

The NCAA is the top governing 
body for college sports. Athletes 
can get valuable scholarships, but 
the NCAA has long banned pay¬ 
ing athletes to preserve the aca¬ 
demic missions of colleges and 
universities. 

But college sports have since 
morphed into a multibillion-dol- 
lar industry, igniting a debate 
over the fairness of not paying 
the industry’s most visible labor 
force. 

Earlier this year, NCAA Presi¬ 
dent Mark Emmert told lawmak¬ 
ers that passing the bill would be 
premature, noting the NCAA has 
a committee led by Ohio State 
athletic director Gene Smith and 
Big East Commissioner Val Ack¬ 
erman that is exploring the issue. 
Their report is due in October. 

The NCAA committee has al¬ 
ready said it won’t endorse a plan 
to pay athletes as if they were 
employees, but the organization 
could ease limits on endorsement 
deals for athletes. The NCAA al¬ 
ready lets athletes accept money 
in some instances. Tennis play¬ 
ers can accept up to $10,000 in 


prize money, and Olympians 
can accept winnings from their 
competitions. 

Democratic Sen. Holly Mitch¬ 
ell went to high school with Reg¬ 
gie Miller, who played basketball 
at UCLA before embarking on 
an 18-year career in the NBA. 
Mitchell said she believes Mill¬ 
er’s sister, Cheryl Miller, was the 
better basketball player but her 
professional options were lim¬ 
ited after her collegiate career at 
USC that included two national 
championships. 

“This is also a gender parity 
issue for women athletes at the 
collegiate level to benefit finan¬ 
cially when they don’t have the 
same opportunities as their male 
counterparts,” Mitchell said. 

In and around California, 
schools and conferences believe 
this legislation might not be the 
best solution. 

The Pac-12, which includes 
USC, UCLA, Stanford and Cal, 
issued a statement reiterating 
its previous stance — asking the 
California Legislature to delay 
the debate until the NCAA an¬ 
nounces formal proposals. 

“The question is what’s the best 
way to continue to support our 
student-athletes. We think having 
more information and informed 
views will be helpful,” the state¬ 
ment said. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


All-America watch 


Jeudy has Crimson Tide in good hands 


Reigning Biletnikoff winner has 18 catches in 2 games 



Vasha Hunt/AP 


Alabama wide receiver Jerry Jeudy makes a touchdown reception as New Mexico State 
defensive back Jason Simmons Jr. trails Saturday. Jeudy had three touchdown catches. 


By John Zenor 

Associated Press 

TUSCALOOSA, Ala. — Jerry Jeudy 
couldn’t pass up the chance to work out 
with one of the NFL’s best receivers, a guy 
he has been watching since high school. 

The Alabama star reached out to Anto¬ 
nio Brown over the summer on Instagram 
while both were training in Fort Lauder¬ 
dale, Fla. 

“I just hit him up and asked if one day we 
could link up and get some work in,” Jeudy 
said. 

That workout is just one example of how 
Jeudy, who is off to a red-hot start, has 
often studied or worked out with star re¬ 
ceivers trying to improve his game. In high 
school, he trained regularly with current 
Atlanta Falcons receiver Calvin Ridley in 
South Florida, but he also spent hours on¬ 
line studying Brown, Ridley, Amari Coo¬ 
per and Julio Jones. 

Even after winning the Biletnikoff 
Award as the nation’s top receiver as a 
sophomore, Jeudy was trying to improve 
on his mastery of Alabama’s offense and 
reading coverages more quickly. 

“You always want to get better,” said 
Jeudy, who was named to the AP pre¬ 
season All-America team. “My motivation 
was just to get better than I was last year. 
You should never be satisfied. Just (work 
on) all the little things that you need to 
work on to be the best receiver you can be. 
You can never be perfect. There’s always 
something to work on.” 

Jeudy has had two huge games to start 
the season and is trying to join Justin 
Blackmon and Michael Crabtree as the 
only repeat Biletnikoff winners. He had 
a career-high 10 catches for 137 yards 
against Duke and then added 103 yards 
on eight catches with a school record- 
tying three touchdowns in a 62-10 rout of 
New Mexico State ahead of this weekend’s 
Southeastern Conference opener at South 
Carolina. 

He’s had a much quieter summer than 
Brown. 

That topic is out of the comfort zone for 
Jeudy, who comes across as decidedly less 
flamboyant than the four-time All-Pro. 

“That’s Antonio Brown. That has nothing 
to do with me,” he said. “I’m just focused 
on what we’ve got going on here.” 

Some of Jeudy’s teammates were sur¬ 
prised and impressed when Jeudy posted 


video on Instagram of his workout with 
such a big-name NFL player. 

“Well he’s from Florida, so of course I 
guess they’re close but it was kind of sur¬ 
prising to me because I don’t really have 
a bunch of NFL guys that I’m friends 
with,” safety Xavier McKinney said. “But 
I thought it was cool to see him working out 
with AB.” 

Quarterback Tua Tagovailoa said he has 
seen growth from Jeudy off the field, too. 
He cites his leadership but also Jeudy’s 
other interactions with teammates. 

“Before it would just be me and Jerry 
hanging out all the time,” Tagovailoa said. 
“Jerry hangs out with a lot of other guys 
now, he doesn’t just sit and eat with me. Off 
the field, that aspect, I see a big improve¬ 
ment for Jerry.” 

The statistics so far have been a good 
sign, too. 

Who’s hot 

LSU QB Joe Burrow hasn’t gotten 
nearly as much hype as some of the more 
high-profile passers this season, but he 
delivered in a big way in a top-10 matchup 
with Texas. Burrow passed for 471 yards 
and four touchdowns in the fourth-ranked 
Tigers’ 45-38 win over Texas. He connect¬ 
ed with Justin Jefferson on a 61-yarder 
with 2:27 left. 

Who’s not 

Nebraska QB Adrian Martinez complet¬ 
ed his first nine passes for 180 yards before 
halftime against Colorado last week. In 
the second half, Martinez was sacked six 
times and intercepted once, going 7-for-15 
for 110 yards. There was plenty of blame to 
go around for blowing a 17-0 halftime lead 
before losing in overtime, of course. 

On the line 

(Former Auburn offensive lineman and 
SEC Network analyst Cole Cubelic spot¬ 
lights some of the best blockers in the 
country) 

On Texas LT Samuel Cosmi: The sopho¬ 
more had quite a battle against LSU DE 
K’Lavon Chaisson last Saturday. He didn’t 
win every play, but played with tenac¬ 
ity and great effort against one of the best 
pass rushers in the country. 

“Love his demeanor on the field,” Cubel¬ 


ic said. “Plays angry and finishes well. Is 
violent with his hands and creative in how 
he gets wins.” 

All-America matchup 

Michigan State LB Joe Bachie vs. Ari¬ 
zona State RB Eno Benjamin. 

Bache is a preseason All-American who 
has 13 tackles through games against Tulsa 
and Western Michigan. He’s reached triple 


digits each of the past two seasons. A big 
defensive challenge this week is contain¬ 
ing the workhorse Benjamin, who has al¬ 
ready carried 46 times for 171 yards and 
been an equally big threat in the passing 
game. He has seven catches for 126 yards 
and a pair of touchdowns. The second-team 
All-American was held to 69 yards on 24 
carries by Sacramento State and now faces 
Bachie and one of the best run defenses in 
the country. 



Will Newton/AP 


Running back Javon Leake and the Maryland Terappins 
are 2-0 while averaging 71 points a game. 


Maryland has left foes shell-shocked 


By David Ginsburg 

Associated Press 

COLLEGE PARK, Md. — Ranked 
for the first time since 2013 and av¬ 
eraging 71 points per game, No. 21 
Maryland is enjoying a surprisingly 
smooth ride in its first season under 
first-year coach Michael Locksley. 

Though delighted with the Terra¬ 
pins’ performance in a 79-0 win over 
Howard and a 63-20 rout of a then- 
ranked Syracuse squad, Locksley in¬ 
sisted Tuesday that Maryland has a 
long way to go. 

“I said this to the team: It’s like driv¬ 
ing from California to D.C.,” Locksley 
said. “Day 1 and Day 2, you pull up 


and it’s, Are we happy we’re in Phoe¬ 
nix? Yeah, we didn’t get a flat tire, we 
didn’t have an accident. But it’s still 
only Day 2 of a 12-day journey.” 

By the tme they’re done, the Terps 
hope to have a full bandwagon in tow. 

Maryland has been stunningly 
impressive. 

With former Virginia Tech quarter¬ 
back Josh Jackson directing an attack 
that borrows liberally from the play- 
book Locksley used as offensive co¬ 
ordinator at Alabama, the Terrapins 
are averaging 636.5 yards per game 
and have scored 98 points in the first 
half alone. 

To carry Locksley’s analogy fur¬ 
ther, Maryland has yet to encounter a 


bump in the road. 

“Next stop is this week against a re¬ 
ally good Temple program,” Locklsey 
said. 

The Terps were 2-0 last year before 
the Owls pulled off a 35-14 upset to 
send Maryland to a 5-7 finish. 

Jackson wasn’t part of that team, so 
revenge won’t be a factor on Saturday. 
His goal, after throwing seven touch¬ 
down passes in two games, is to keep 
the offense humming. 

“Being ranked this early in the 
season and how high you’re ranked 
doesn’t necessarily mean too much 
to you as a team,” Jackson said. “It’s 
very nice, but obviously we just want 
to get better.” 
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TOP 25 SCHEDULE 


No. 20 Washington State at Houston 

Saturday 

No. 1 Clemson at Syracuse 
No. 2 Alabama at South Carolina 
No. 3 Georgia vs. Arkansas State 
No. 4 LSU vs. Northwestern State 
No. 5 Oklahoma at UCLA 
No. 6 Ohio State at Indiana 
No. 7 Notre Dame vs. New Mexico, 
No. 8 Auburn vs. Kent State 
No. 9 Florida at Kentucky 
No. 11 Utah vs. Idaho State 
No. 12 Texas at Rice 
No. 13 Penn State vs. Pittsburgh 
No. 15 Oregon vs. Montana 
No. 16 Texas A&M vs. Lamar 
No. 17 UCF vs. Stanford 
No. 18 Michigan State vs. Arizona 
State 

No. 19 Iowa at Iowa State 
No. 21 Maryland at Temple, Noon 
No. 22 Boise State vs. Portland State 
No. 23 Washington vs. Hawaii 
No. 24 Southern Cal at BYU 
No. 25 Virginia vs. Florida State 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Air Force (1-0) 

at Colorado (2-0), Saturday 
Last week: Did not play 

Army (1-1) 

at UT-San Antonio (1-1), Saturday 
Last week: Lost to Michigan 24-21, 20T 

Navy(1-0) 

vs. East Carolina (1-1), Saturday 
Last week: Did not play 


POWER FIVE STANDINGS 


ACC 

Atlantic Division 

Conference 
W L 

Boston College.1 0 

Clemson.1 0 

NC State.0 0 

Wake Forest.0 0 

Florida State.0 0 

Louisville.0 0 

Syracuse.0 0 

Coastal Division 

North Carolina.1 0 

Virginia.1 0 

Duke.0 0 

Georgia Tech.0 1 

Pittsburgh.0 1 

Virginia Tech.0 1 

Miami.0 1 


Big 12 
Confere 


Kansas State. 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma State... 

Texas Tech. 

Iowa State. 

TCU. 

Kansas. 

WestVirginn 


Indiana. 

Maryland. 

Michigan. 

Michigan State..., 

Ohio State. 

Penn State. 

Rutgers. 

Illinois. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Nebraska. 

Purdue. 

Northwestern. 


California. 

Washington State... 

Oregon. 

Oregon State. 

Stanford. 

Washington. 

So 

Southern Cal. 

Arizona State. 

Colorado. 

Utah. 

Arizona. 

UCLA- 


SEC 

East 

Conference 


Fiorina-::::::::::::::::::: 

Kentucky . 

Missouri. 

South Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Vanderbilt. 

W 

Mississippi. 

Alabama. 

Auburn. 

LSU. 

Mississippi State... 

Texas A&M. 

Arkansas. 



Ohio State quarterback Justin Fields, right, runs up field against Florida Atlantic on Aug. 31. Fields has played like a Heisman Trophy 
contender the first two weeks — accounting for 280.5 yards of total offense and nine touchdowns. 


KEY POWER FIVE MATCHUPS 


No. 1 Clemson (2-0) 
at Syracuse (1-1) 

1:30 a.m. Sunday CET, 

8:30 a.m. Sunday JKT, 
AFN-Sports 

Series record — Clemson leads 5-2. 

What’s at stake? — Clemson has won 17 straight 
games, the longest winning streak in the nation, as it 
chases a second straight national championship and 
third in four years. A loss in a conference with only 
one other ranked team (No. 25 Virginia) would place 
a big obstacle in that quest. Syracuse needs to recov¬ 
er from a 63-20 shellacking at Maryland last week, 
which knocked the Orange out of the AP Top 25. 

Key matchup — The Syracuse defense vs. the 
Clemson offense. The Orange were torched for 650 
yards last week against Maryland, giving up six TDs 
in the first half. Clemson has scored 76 points in 
convincing wins over Georgia Tech and then-No. 12 
Texas A&M to start the season. 

Players to watch — Clemson: RB Travis Etienne. 
Last year Etienne averaged 8.13 yards per carry and 
a touchdown every 8.5 carries and this season he’s 
rushed for 258 yards and scored three TDs. Etienne 
rushed for 203 yards last fall against Syracuse and his 
2-yard scoring run in the final minute won the game. 

Syracuse: WR Trishton Jackson. The Michigan 
State transfer was electric in last week’s loss to Mary¬ 
land, catching two TD passes and finishing with 157 
yards receiving. 

Facts & figures — Syracuse will retire all-time 
sacks leader Tim Green’s jersey at halftime, and the 
60th anniversary of the school’s 1959 national cham¬ 
pionship team will also be celebrated. ... Saturday’s 
game marks the 10th time the Orange will face the 
reigning national champion since the inception of the 
AP poll in 1936. The Orange are 3-6 in those games, 
including a win over Clemson.... The Tigers have won 
19 of their last 20 road games, the only loss in that 
span to Syracuse two years ago. 


No. 6 Ohio State (2-0) 
at Indiana (2-0) 

6 p.m. Saturday CET, 

1 a.m. Sunday JKT, 
AFN-Atlantic 

Series record — Ohio State leads 74-12-5. 

What’s at stake? — Both teams want to make 
statements in their conference openers. But the Buck¬ 
eyes can’t afford any missteps, even an early one, to 
make the playoff. 

Key matchup — Indiana QB Michael Penix Jr. 
against Ohio State DE Chase Young. Penix won the 
Hoosiers’ starting job because of the ability to make 
big plays with his arm and legs. But he’s only started 
two college games and now faces one of the nation’s 
stingiest defenses, led by one of the best pass rush¬ 
ers. Young had 1014 sacks last season and already 
has three this season. 

Players to watch — Ohio State: QB Justin Fields 
and RBJ.K. Dobbins. Fields has played like a Heisman 
Trophy contender the first two weeks — accounting 
for 280.5 yards of total offense and nine touchdowns. 
Dobbins returns to Bloomington where he opened his 
college career by rushing for 181 yards, a new school 
record for a college debut. The Buckeyes are 10-0 
when Dobbins tops the 100-yard mark. 

Indiana: Penix. The redshirt freshman won his 
first two games and improved his accuracy between 
Weeks 1 and 2. On Saturday, Penix won’t be carv¬ 
ing up a Mid-American Conference or FCS defense 

— he’ll be facing his biggest test yet. 

Facts & figures — Ohio State has won 23 con¬ 
secutive games in the series, dating to a tie in 1990. 
... Indiana’s last win against the Buckeyes came at 
Memorial Stadium in 1988. ... During the past seven 
seasons, Ohio State is 30-3 in Big Ten road games. 
... The Hoosiers are playing their 12th ranked oppo¬ 
nent since 2015, the third-highest total in the nation 
behind Alabama (17) and Ohio State (13). ... The 
Buckeyes defense has allowed 21 points this season 

— only six points in the first three quarters — and 
64.5 yards rushing. 


No. 20 Washington State (2-0) 
at Houston (1-1) 

3 a.m. Saturday CET, 

10 a.m. Saturday JKT, 
AFN-Sports 

Series record — Washington State leads 2-1. 

What’s at stake? — It’s an Air Raid reunion as Mike 
Leach takes No. 20 Washington State on the road for 
the first time this season to face Dana Holgorsen and 
Houston. Holgorsen played for Leach way back at 
Iowa Wesleyan and was an assistant for Leach at Val¬ 
dosta State and Texas Tech. Washington State quar¬ 
terback Anthony Gordon has looked fantastic against 
lesser competitions, throwing for nine touchdowns 
and one interception through two games. Houston 
was overrun by Oklahoma in its opener, but bounced 
back with an easy win over Prairie View A&M. 

Key matchup — Leach vs. Holgo. There are no 
secrets here. Leach and Holgorsen know each other 
so well and the systems they run that whichever one 
can come up with a slight wrinkle to their schemes 
might gain a needed advantage. 

Players to watch — Washington State: RB Max 
Borghi. One of the best all-purpose backs in the 
country, Borghi is the counterbalance to the Air Raid. 
Borghi rushed for 128 yards in the opener then had 
two rushing touchdowns last week against Northern 
Colorado. 

Houston: RB Kyle Porter. The junior rushed for 
120 yards in last week’s win over Prairie View as the 
Cougars jumped to a 24-0 lead and cruised. It was 
the first 100-yard game of Porter’s career and being 
able to establish the run against Washington State 
will be important to give Houston's defense a break. 

Facts & figures — The game is being played at 
NRG Stadium, home of the Houston Texans. ... It's 
the first meeting since the 1988 Aloha Bowl, won 
by Washington State 24-22. Houston is scheduled to 
visit Pullman next season. ... Houston has scored at 
least 30 points in 14 of its past 15 games. ... Hous¬ 
ton QB D’Eriq King has thrown a TD in each of his 
past 15 games. 
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On the run: Auburn's rush has been MIA 



Butch Dill/AP 


JaTarvious Whitlow has been Auburn’s most consistent running back with 206 yards and a touchdown through two games, but the team’s 
next leading rusher is quarterback Bo Nix with 58 yards. 

* I think we’re capable of being a good 
running team. There’s no doubt in my mind 
that we are. And we’ll get better. f 

Gus Malzahn 

Auburn football coach 


By John Zenor 

Associated. Press 

AUBURN, Ala. — Auburn 
entered the season with six tail¬ 
backs listed as co-starters on the 
depth chart. It was a comforting 
scenario of runners galore for 
a team trotting out a freshman 
quarterback. 

The reality has been the eighth- 
ranked Tigers have relied heavily 
on JaTarvious Whitlow and the 
running game has taken some 
time to pick up steam in the first 
two games. 

That was definitely true against 
Tulane, when freshman Bo Nix 
threw 29 passes before halftime 
— and the runners produced all 
of 20 yards. 

A steady diet of Whitlow runs 
in the second half — 15 of them, 
in fact — helped Auburn pull 
away. 

“The first half, we’ve struggled 
a little bit,” Tigers coach Gus 
Malzahn said Tuesday. “Second 
half, we’ve played really good 
football. And some of that’s on 
me, now, too. 

“We’ve got to do a better job 
as far as everything goes in the 
first half running-game wise. But 
I think we’re capable of being a 
good running team. There’s no 
doubt in my mind that we are. 
And we’ll get better.” 

Despite that second-half suc¬ 
cess, Whitlow fumbled three 
times and lost two, losing the 
ball once on fourth-and-1 and 
fumbling another time on first- 
and-goal from the 1. Offensive 
lineman Marquel Harrell recov¬ 
ered that one. 

Backup Kam Martin is averag¬ 
ing 3.1 yards on 14 carries and 
Shaun Shivers has netted 6 yards 
on five carries. They should pre¬ 
sumably get more chances against 
heavy underdog Kent State Satur¬ 
day night. 

The running game could be an 
even bigger factor with top re¬ 
ceiver Seth Williams out with a 
left shoulder injury. 

It’s not like Auburn’s rushing 


numbers are all that bad. The Ti¬ 
gers rank sixth in the Southeast¬ 
ern Conference in rushing yards 
per game while averaging a mod¬ 
est 4.3 yards. 

But that depth hasn’t really 


shown up. Whitlow already has 
47 carries and Nix is the Tigers’ 
second-leading rusher with 58 
yards. 

Other options include redshirt 
freshman Harold Joiner and 


freshman D.J. Williams, who 
Malzahn said has been “banged 
up.” Both are bigger guys than 
Martin and Shivers. 

Auburn’s string of nine straight 
seasons with at least one 1,000- 
yard rusher ended last season, 
partly because Whitlow was lim¬ 
ited by injuries. 

Malzahn, who is back calling 
offensive plays this season, has 
always relied heavily on the run 
— and on his top tailback. Backs 
like Tre Mason, Kerryon John¬ 
son and Kamryn Pettway — and 
Whitlow last season — have had 


heavy workloads and sometimes 
injury issues. 

The Tigers are hoping an offen¬ 
sive line with five senior starters 
can pave the way to another pro¬ 
ductive ground game, minus the 
injuries. 

“It’s just a matter of time before 
that thing really opens up and re¬ 
ally explodes because we’ve got 
five veteran 0-linemen that can 
get the job done, I guarantee it, 
and running backs that are all 
playmakers and that can really 
tote that thing,” wide receiver Sal 
Canella said. 


Iowa State looks for offensive progress against Iowa 


By Luke Meredith 

Associated Press 

AMES, Iowa — Iowa State entered this season 
with more hype than ever before and then almost 
lost to Northern Iowa in the opener. 

The Cyclones know they will need to be much bet¬ 
ter to knock off No. 19 Iowa on Saturday. 

Iowa State, fresh off a fortuitous bye week, strug¬ 
gled to move the ball against the Panthers in their 
first game without departed stars Hakeem Butler 
and David Montgomery on Aug 31. The Cyclones (1- 
0) needed three overtimes — and a heads up play by 
quarterback Brock Purdy to recover a fumble near 
the goal line in OT — to beat their FCS foe, 29-26. 

Hamstrung by a lack of explosive plays, bad pen¬ 
alties and somewhat inconsistent line play, Iowa 
State only scored 13 regulation points. 

“Their safeties are playing 25 yards deep, and 
manufacturing big plays (is) a challenge,” Cyclones 
coach Matt Campbell said of the Panthers. “With a 
team like that, what you’ve got to do is manufacture 
the flow of the game. At times, we did a great job 
of that. You know, take what the defense gives you. 
And there were other times where we didn’t do a 


great job of that. Whether it was a penalty here or a 
penalty there, it kind of gets you off track.” 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of Iowa State’s 
opener was that Purdy, who carried the ball 100 
times as a freshman, was not a factor in the rushing 
attack. His decision not to scramble led some fans to 
speculate he might be hiding an injury, and Purdy 
even joked that he’s had students come up to him on 
campus asking “Dude, are you all right?” 

Purdy said he’s fine: He was just trying to play it 
safe against the Panthers. 

“It just depends on the team and the situation, and 
knowing that it’s a long season,” Purdy said. “The 
first game, you’ve just got to be smart with things 
like that. So, that’s what was going through my mind 
... trying to stay in the pocket rather than trying to 
run all the time.” 

One positive that came out of the opener was the 
chemistry between Purdy and senior receiver De- 
shaunte Jones. 

Purdy connected with Jones 14 times for 126 
yards, with Jones falling just two grabs shy of tying 
the school record. Jones is nearly a third of the way 
toward matching his total of 43 catches from a year 
ago. 



Matthew Putney/AP 


Iowa State quarterback Brock Purdy celebrates after scoring a 
touchdown at the end of regulation that was called back for holding. 
The Cyclones struggled on the ground while defeating Northern Iowa 
29-26 in triple overtime on Aug. 31. 
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Mark J. Terrill/AP 


Los Angeles Chargers tight end Hunter Henry makes a catch during his team’s 30-24 overtime defeat of 
the Indianapolis Colts on Sunday, a game he played despite fracturing his upper left tibia. 


Chargers tight end Henry 
out again with knee injury 


By Joe Reedy 

Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif. — The Los Angeles Char¬ 
gers are hoping Hunter Henry can return for a sec¬ 
ond straight season from a knee injury. 

The tight end fractured the upper part of his 
left tibia during Sunday’s 30-24 overtime win over 
the Indianapolis Colts. He was injured during the 
fourth quarter, but returned to the game and played 
in overtime. He had four receptions for 60 yards, in¬ 
cluding a 17-yard catch in overtime. 

“He came back in and you didn’t even know he 
was hurt. That says a lot about his toughness,” coach 
Anthony Lynn said. “We didn’t know the severity of 
it until after the game.” 

Henry tore the anterior cruciate ligament in his 
right knee during offseason workouts last year but 
returned for the playoffs. The Chargers said on 
Wednesday that he will continue to be evaluated, but 
the timeframe for his return is undetermined. 

Henry has been one of Philip Rivers’ favorite tar¬ 
gets when healthy. He led the league in touchdowns 
by a tight end with eight during his rookie season 


in 2016 and was third on Los Angeles in receptions 
(45) the following season. 

Virgil Green will step into the starting lineup with 
Henry out, but he is more of a blocking tight end. 
Green has had only two seasons with 19 or more re¬ 
ceptions during his nine-year career. 

Sean Culkin, who is in his third year, is also ex¬ 
pecting to see additional snaps. Matt Sokol is on the 
practice squad and could be moved up to the active 
roster. 

One option not being currently explored is signing 
Antonio Gates. The 16-year veteran, who has played 
his entire career with the Chargers, was signed be¬ 
fore the start of last season. Lynn and Rivers both 
said they have not reached out to Gates. 

“You feel for him because he is a guy who defi¬ 
nitely wants to be on the field,” Green said of Henry. 
“Hopefully he will be back soon and be OK.” 

Henry’s injury scuttles what would have been a 
good tight end matchup on Sunday at Detroit. Lions 
rookie T.J. Hockenson had six receptions for 131 
yards, which is the most yards by a tight end in his 
debut. 


Cowboys’ Elliott 
says he’s ready for 
a bigger workload 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

FRISCO, Texas — Ezekiel El¬ 
liott is used to twice the load he 
carried in the opener for the 
Dallas Cowboys after the star 
running back missed the entire 
preseason in a holdout. 

The two-time rushing champi¬ 
on says he never had a moment in 
the 35-17 win over the New York 
Giants where he felt he wasn’t 
quite ready for game speed, and 
Elliott isn’t the type to say he 
would prefer another incremental 
step to a full workload at Wash¬ 
ington (0-1) on Sunday. 

“I think I’m ready now for a 
normal workload,” Elliott said 
Wednesday. “It just depends on 
how ... (the coaches) are feeling 
on Sunday. But if they ask, I’ll be 
able to go out there and do it.” 

There were a few moments 
against the Giants when Elliott 
didn’t look quite like himself, in¬ 
cluding in the third quarter on a 
2-yard run when there appeared 
to be room for more. Not long 
after, though, Elliott had a seam 
on the left side and took his final 
carry 10 yards for a touchdown. 

Elliott, who averaged 25 touch¬ 
es per game during his first three 
seasons, had 13 carries for 53 
yards and one catch for 10 against 
New York while playing 54% of 
the snaps (37 of 68). 

His first practice was four days 
before the game, the same day 
he signed a $90 million, six-year 
contract extension that could 
keep him in Dallas through 2026. 
Coach Jason Garrett said his snap 
count was almost 30 at halftime, 
and the Cowboys (1-0) didn’t want 
to go much beyond that. 

“I thought he did a really good 
job in the game,” coach Jason Gar¬ 
rett said. “There’s no question he 
kept himself in really good shape. 
His weight was good. And for the 
time that he missed, I thought he 
handled the work really well.” 

It’s not the first time Elliott has 
started the season without play¬ 
ing a snap in the preseason — he 
did that last year. And it’s not the 



Ron Jenkins/AP 


Dallas Cowboys running back 
Ezekiel Elliott tries to run 
through a tackle by New York 
Giants cornerback Janoris 
Jenkins. Elliott had only 14 
carries in his team’s opener and 
says he’s ready for more despite 
missing training camp and the 
preseason with a holdout. 

first time he has faced a quick 
turnaround to a game after work¬ 
ing out on his own in Mexico — he 
did that two years ago during a 
six-game suspension. 

But it was the first time Elliott 
had played without any practice 
in training camp. 

“It was a little weird jumping 
right into things, not having camp 
and having to adjust,” he said. 

The Cowboys had the luxury 
of sitting Elliott the entire fourth 
quarter because his TD gave Dal¬ 
las a 35-10 lead late in the third. 
Rookie Tony Pollard had just 
13 yards on nine carries in the 
fourth and finished with 24 yards 
on 13 rushes. 

“I think I could have been in 
there a little bit more,” said El¬ 
liott, whose 14 touches were just 
one more than his career low. 
“But we had a certain plan and 
we’re going to keep taking steps 
toward it.” 


LaFleur knows how tough Zimmer’s D can be 


By Keith Jenkins 

Associated Press 

GREEN BAY, Wis. — Packers 
coach Matt LaFleur remembers viv¬ 
idly how challenging it was facing 
Mike Zimmer’s defense. 

Zimmer’s defensive unit held LaF- 
leur’s offense to a single touchdown 
when the two squared off nearly two 
years ago in Minnesota. Zimmer was 
10 games into what would eventually 
be a 13-3 season with an appearance 
in the NFC championship game for 
him in his fourth season as Vikings 
head coach. LaFleur was enjoying 
his first and only season as offensive 
coordinator for the Rams, who would 
finish 11-5 and lose in the wild-card. 


The two will square off again Sun¬ 
day when LaFleur and the Packers 
welcome Zimmer’s Vikings to Lam- 
beau Field. 

“It certainly is going to be a good 
task for our offense and a good mea¬ 
suring stick to see where we’re at, see 
how much we can improve from last 
week,” LaFleur said Monday. 

LaFleur’s offense managed just one 
touchdown in a 10-3 win last week 
against Chicago, which boasts one of 
the top defenses in the league. LaF¬ 
leur said he anticipates another tough 
chess match when he sees Zimmer on 
the opposite sideline on Sunday. 

“He stresses you,” LaFleur said. 
“He presents a lot of similar looks, 
and they do a lot of different things off 


of those looks. Then you combine that 
with the talent they have, and again on 
all three levels of that defense, they’ve 
got Pro Bowlers everywhere.” 

The Vikings hired Zimmer in Janu¬ 
ary 2014 after allowing the second- 
most yards and the most points in the 
NFL during the 2013 season. Zimmer 
had spent the previous five seasons 
as the Bengals defensive coordinator. 
Zimmer directed Cincinnati to a top- 
10 finish in yards and points allowed 
in four of his five seasons. 

Minnesota’s defense, led by line¬ 
backer Anthony Barr, started the sea¬ 
son by getting four sacks and forcing 
three turnovers in a 28-12 win over 
the Falcons. 



Elizabeth Filores/AP 


Minnesota defensive back Anthony Harris intercepts a 
ball in the Atlanta Falcons end zone Sunday. The Vikings 
had the fourth-best defense in the league last season. 
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Phelan M. Ebenhack/AP 


Kansas City Chiefs wide receiver Sammy Watkins dodges a tackle 
by Jaguars linebacker Najee Goode during the first half of Sunday’s 
game in Jacksonville, Fla. The Chiefs won 40-26. 


Poised: Minus Mill, KC 
relying more on Watkins 


FROM BACK PAGE 

The pressure will be on Wat¬ 
kins, too. Not only will he try to 
replicate his big-play perfor¬ 
mance against the Jaguars, he’ll 
be counted on to pick up some 
slack for injured star Tyreek 
Hill. 

Hill fractured his collarbone 
early on against Jacksonville, and 
that was a big reason Mahomes 
kept going back to Watkins all 
game. But with Hill sidelined 
for at least a month — and possi¬ 
bly much longer — it falls on the 
Chiefs’ No. 2 receiver to produce 
like a No. 1 target. 

Just as he did last week. 

“We’ve said it all offseason: 
Sammy, the way he has prepared 
his body, the way he’s practiced. 
He really understands the offense 
at a different level than he did last 
year,” Mahomes said. 

“I mean, the first play that he 
scored, whatever-yard touchdown 
that was, he was like the third or 
fourth read, he made someone 
miss and he scored. So, just hav¬ 
ing a better understanding of the 
full offense lets him play faster 
and he can see that the offseason 
is paying off.” 

For the record, that was a nifty 
68-yard scoring strike in which 
Watkins made Jaguars star Jalen 
Ramsey look bad. He later hauled 
in a 49-yard touchdown strike be¬ 
fore adding a short TD catch in 
the fourth quarter to put the fin¬ 
ishing touches on the best game 
of his career. 

The yardage was a career best. 
So was the touchdown total. 

you have to go back to Watkins’ 
days at Clemson to find a simi¬ 
lar performance. He caught 16 
passes for 227 yards and a pair of 
touchdowns in the Orange Bowl 
against Ohio State in January 
2014, but even in college he never 
had more than two TD catches in 
any game. 


“From the first (catch) on, you 
saw him break tackles and split 
seams. There were no indecisions 
after catches,” Chiefs coach Andy 
Reid said. 

“He’s big, he’s fast and he is 
strong. We’re moving him all over 
the place and he is smart, so that 
helps. I think that combination is 
what contributed to that (perfor¬ 
mance). We asked him to play that 
zebra position and he didn’t blink 
at that. He said, ‘Put me in and let 
me go and I will do my thing.’ He 
plays inside and outside.” 

In Reid’s offense, the “zebra” 
plays inside — essentially as a 
slot receiver. And while that is 
often considered a less-coveted or 
important job, Watkins has flour¬ 
ished given chances in it. 

It helps that he is finally healthy. 
Watkins has dealt with foot inju¬ 
ries for most of his career, along 
with a concussion two years ago, 
bruised ribs, strained groins and 
a myriad of other maladies. 

“When he was out there last 
year he was playing at a very high 
level. You saw how it positively 
affected our offense whenever he 
was out there,” Mahomes said. 

“Just to have him out there, fly¬ 
ing around and making plays, I 
mean, he is someone that seems 
like he is in great shape. He’s fly¬ 
ing around every single rep and 
doing whatever he can to make 
sure that he is in the best possible 
situation.” 

Notes: Hill (broken collarbone) 
has started rehab in Kansas City 
after spending a night in a Jack¬ 
sonville hospital and returning on 
Monday. “I know there is specula¬ 
tion about how long, but he’s truly 
a week-to-week injury,” Chiefs 
trainer Rick Burkholder said. “He 
will be listed as out this week.” ... 
Mahomes practiced Wednesday 
after spraining his ankle against 
the Jaguars. 


Substance over style 

Minshew's appearance isn’t relevant to Jaguars 


By Mark Long 

Associated. Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
eceiver Marqise Lee knew nothing about 
Gardner Minshew when the Jacksonville 
Jaguars drafted the quarterback in April. 
Lee eventually learned a few details 
from teammates: Minshew bounced around in col¬ 
lege, played his final season at Washington State, set 
a couple of Pac-12 passing records and finished fifth 
in the Heisman Trophy voting. 

Lee also kept hearing about Minshew’s look, 
which included a thick headband and a bushy mus¬ 
tache. Lee didn’t think much about it until he saw 
Minshew in the locker room for the first time. 

“The mustache was terrible,” Lee recalled. “I’m 
not going to lie to you.” 

Minshew’s unique appearance has grown on Lee 
over the past five months. 

“I love him. He looks good with it,” Lee said. 

Lee and the Jaguars (0-1) believe Minshew will 
bring more substance than style to the huddle when 
he makes his first career start Sunday at Houston 
(0-1). 

“If we can talk about (his mustache), then I know 
he’s playing well,” coach Doug Marrone said. “If he 
doesn’t play well, then I know we won’t be talking 
about his mustache.” 

Minshew welcomed the opportunity even though 
it came amid less-than-ideal circumstances — a bro¬ 
ken collarbone for starting quarterback Nick Foies. 

“It’s just like any other week,” Minshew said. 
“Just trying to be the best I can for the team. The 
role changes, but the pressure doesn’t.” 

Jacksonville used a sixth-round pick on Minshew, 
and it was clear on draft night that Minshew would 
be Foies’ backup this season. 

Top executive Tom Coughlin, general manager 
Dave Caldwell and Marrone gushed about Min¬ 
shew’s passing prowess as well as his ability to pro¬ 
cess information and communicate what he’s seeing 
with teammates and coaches. 

Minshew continued to impress them over the 
summer and into training camp, so much so that 
the Jags didn’t even consider bringing in a veteran 
backup after he failed to lead the offense to a touch¬ 
down in 30 preseason drives. 

And when Foies left the season opener with a bro¬ 
ken left clavicle — he will be sidelined at least two 
months — the Jaguars turned to Minshew with far 
more fervor than fear. 



Stephen B. Morton/AP 


Gardner Minshew will take over quarterbacking 
duties for the Jacksonville Jaguars after starter 
Nick Foies broke his collarbone in the opener. 

“There’s going to be adversity, there’s going to be 
mistakes made,” tight end James O’Shaughnessy 
said. “But the best thing about him is he’s a guy that 
moves on and keeps rolling with the punches.... I’m 
just happy he’s getting his moment to shine.” 

Minshew shined in college — eventually. 

He started at Troy on an academic scholarship in 
2014, transferred to Northwest Mississippi Commu¬ 
nity College for a year and then moved to East Caro¬ 
lina in 2016. He graduated in December 2017 and 
planned to walk on at Alabama. But before he final¬ 
ized playing for the Tide, Washington State coach 
Mike Leach called and asked Minshew if he wanted 
to come lead the nation in passing. 

Minshew jumped at the chance and ended up 
throwing for 4,779 yards, with 38 touchdowns and 
nine interceptions. He set school and conference re¬ 
cords for completions (479) and yards while leading 
the Cougars to 11 wins. 

His NFL debut was equally eye-opening. He 
completed 22 of 25 passes for 275 yards, with two 
touchdowns and an interception that came off a 
tipped pass. His completion rate (88 percent) was 
the highest in league history for any quarterback 
with at least 15 pass attempts while making his first 
appearance. 




Perry Knotts/AP 


Gardner Minshew prepares to throw during Sunday’s season opener against the Kansas City Chiefs in 
Jacksonville, Fla. The Jaguars are turning to “The ’Stache.” The rookie will make his first NFL start at 
Houston this week, and the Jaguars have few concerns about his ability. 
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WEEK 2 TELEVISED GAMES 



MARQUEE MATCHUP 


Kansas City Chiefs (1-0) 
at Oakland Raiders (1-0) 

AFN-Sports2 
10 p.m. Sunday CET 
5 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Chiefs lead 63-52-2. 

Last meeting: Chiefs beat Raiders 35-3, 
Dec. 30, 2018. 

Notes: Chiefs have won past three games 
against Raiders.... Chiefs have scored at 
least 25 points in 22 straight games, the 
longest streak in NFL history.... Quarter¬ 
back Patrick Mahomes completed 25 of 
33 passes for 378 yards and the three TDs 
last week against Jaguars. ... Running back 
LeSean McCoy had 81 yards on 10 carries 
against Jaguars. ... Raiders quarterback 
Derek Carr completed 22 of 26 passes for 
259 yards and a TD against Broncos in 
Week 1.... Rookie running back Josh Ja¬ 
cobs led team with 113 scrimmage yards 
and two rushing TDs last week in NFL 
debut. ... Wide receiver Tyrell Williams had 
six catches for team-high 105 yards and a 
TD last week in debut with Raiders.... Kick 
returns Dwayne Harris returned kickoff 72 
yards in fourth quarter last week. 


Philadelphia Eagles (1-0) 
at Atlanta Falcons (0-1) 

AFN-Sports 
2 a.m. Monday CET 
9 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Eagles lead 17-13-1. 

Last meeting: Eagles beat Falcons 18-12, 
Sept. 6, 2018. 

Notes: Eagles have won past two in the 
series.... Eagles quarterback Carson 
Wentz completed 28 of 39 passes for 313 
yards and three TDs and no interceptions 
last week against Redskins. ... Running 
back Darren Sproles needs two rushing 
TDs to become seventh player in NFL 
history with at least 25 rushing TDs and 
30 receiving TDs. ... Wide receiver DeSean 
Jackson had eight catches for 154 yards 
and two TDs in Week 1, including two 
50-yard TDs.... Falcons quarterback Matt 
Ryan completed 33 of 46 passes for 304 
yards and two TDs with two interceptions 
last week against Vikings. ... Wide receiver 
Julio Jones had six catches and a receiving 
TD in Week 1. ... Wide receiver Calvin 
Ridley had 64 receiving yards last week. 


ALSO ON AFN 


Dallas Cowboys (1-0) 
at Washington Redskins (0-1) 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Cowboys lead 71-43-2. 

Last meeting: Cowboys beat Redskins 
31-23, Nov. 22, 2018. 

Notes: Cowboys coach Jason Garrett 
is 12-5 against Redskins in his career. 

... Cowboys quarterback Dak Prescott 
completed 25 of 32 passes for 405 yards 
and four TDs with no interceptions last 
week against Giants. ... Running back 
Ezekiel Elliott saw limited action against 
Giants after missing all of preseason due to 
a contract holdout. Elliott gainst 53 yards 
on 14 carries and scored a TD. ... Redskins 
quarterback Case Keenum passed for a 
career-high 380 yards and three TDs with 
no interceptions last week against Eagles. 

... Running back Chris Thompson had 
seven receptions against Eagles. ... Safety 
Landon Collins had seven tackles in his 
Redskins debut last week.... Linebacker 
Cole Flolcomb had eight tackles and two 
tackles for loss last week in NFL debut. 

Hg§ 

Minnesota Vikings (1-0) 
at Green Bay Packers (1-0) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Packers lead 59-53-3. 

Last meeting: Vikings beat Packers 24-17, 
Nov. 25, 2018. 

Notes: Vikings have won three of past 
four against Packers.... Vikings running 
back Dalvin Cook rushed for 111 yards 
and two TDs on 21 carries last week 
against Falcons.... Safety Anthony Harris 
had two interceptions against Falcons.... 
Safety Harrison Smith led team with nine 
tackles in Week 1.... Packers quarterback 
Aaron Rodgers completed 18 of 30 passes 
against Bears last week for 203 yards 
and one TD. Has 339 career TD passes 
and needs just four more to surpass Hall 
of Famer Fran Tarkenton for ninth most in 
NFL history.... rookie head coach Matt 
LeFleur making debut against Vikings in 
one of NFL’s oldest rivalries.... Tight end 
Jimmy Graham had TD catch in Week 1. 
Ranks third among active players with 72 
career receiving TDs. 


New Orleans Saints (1-0) 
at Los Angeles Rams (1-0) 


AFN-Sports, J0:25 p.m. Sunday CET; 5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Rams lead 41-32. 

LAST MEETING: Saints beat Rams 45-35, Nov. 4, 
2018. 

SAINTS OFFENSE: OVERALL (2), RUSH (7), 

PASS (7). 

SAINTS DEFENSE: OVERALL (21), RUSH (30), 
PASS (13). 

RAMS OFFENSE: OVERALL (18), RUSH (5), PASS 
(24). 

RAMS DEFENSE: OVERALL (11), RUSH (24) 

PASS (11). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Saints 
have won two of past three meetings, but lost 
last season's NFC championship game due 
to a controversial non-call on a potential pass 
interference penalty. ... Saints coach Sean 
McVay is 2-3 against the Rams in his career.... 

Saints quarterback Drew Brees 
passed for 370 yards and two 
TDs with one interception 
in Week 1 victory over 


Texans. Brees has 116 career games with at least 
300 yards passing and 62 career games with at least 
350 yards passing. Needs just 193 passing yards to 
become first player in NFL history with 75,000 career 
passing yards.... Running back Alvin Kamara had 169 
scrimmage yards against Texans.... Rams quarter¬ 
back Jared Goff completed 23 of 39 passes for 186 
yards in Week 1. He had one TD and one intercep¬ 
tion. ... Running back Todd Gurley 
had 101 scrimmage yards 
last week. Running back 
Malcolm Brown had two 


rushing TDs last week 
against Panthers.... 
Wide receiver Bran- 
din Cooks led team 


with eight catches 
and 70 receiv¬ 
ing yards against 
Panthers. 


— Associated 


Press 


Rams quarterback 
Jared Goff 

Brian Blanco/AP 


American Conference 


National Conference 


Los Angeles Chargers (1-0) at Detroit Lions 
(0-0-1), AFN-Sports2, 7 p.m. Sunday CET; 


Buffalo 
New England 
N.Y. Jets 
Miami 

Tennessee 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Oakland 
Kansas City 
L.A. Chargers 
Denver 


W L T Pet 

1 0 0 1.000 

1 0 0 1.000 
0 10 .000 
0 1 0 .000 

1 0 0 1.000 
0 1 0 .000 
0 1 0 .000 
0 10 .000 

1 0 0 1.000 
0 10 .000 
0 10 .000 
0 1 0 .000 

1 0 0 1.000 

1 0 0 1.000 

1 0 0 1.000 
0 10 .000 


East 

PF PA Home Away 

17 16 0-0-0 1-0-0 

33 3 1-0-0 0-0-0 

16 17 0-1-0 0-0-0 

10 59 0-1-0 0-0-0 

South 

43 13 0-0-0 1-0-0 

28 30 0-0-0 0-1-0 

24 30 0-0-0 0-1-0 

26 40 0-1-0 0-0-0 

North 

59 10 0-0-0 1-0-0 

20 21 0-0-0 0-1-0 

13 43 0-1-0 0-0-0 

3 33 0-0-0 0-1-0 

West 

24 16 1-0-0 0-0-0 

40 26 0-0-0 1-0-0 

30 24 1-0-0 0-0-0 

16 24 0-0-0 0-1-0 


AFC NFC Div 

1-0-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-1-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-1-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 0-1-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-1-0 


Dallas 

Philadelphia 
Washington 
N.Y. Giants 

New Orleans 
Carolina 
Atlanta 
Tampa Bay 

Green Bay 
Minnesota 
Detroit 
Chicago 

San Francisco 
L.A. Rams 
Seattle 
Arizona 


W L T Pet 

1 0 0 1.000 
1 0 0 1.000 
0 1 0 .000 
0 10 .000 

1 0 0 1.000 
0 1 0 .000 
0 10 .000 

0 10 .000 

1 0 0 1.000 
1 0 0 1.000 
0 0 1 .500 

0 10 .000 

1 0 0 1.000 
1 0 0 1.000 
1 0 0 1.000 
0 0 1 .500 


East 

PF PA Home Away 

35 17 1-0-0 0-0-0 

32 27 1-0-0 0-0-0 

27 32 0-0-0 0-1-0 

17 35 0-0-0 0-1-0 

South 

30 28 1-0-0 0-0-0 

27 30 0-1-0 0-0-0 

12 28 0-0-0 0-1-0 

17 31 0-1-0 0-0-0 

North 

10 3 0-0-0 1-0-0 

28 12 1-0-0 0-0-0 

27 27 0-0-0 0-0-1 

3 10 0-1-0 0-0-0 

West 

31 17 0-0-0 1-0-0 

30 27 0-0-0 1-0-0 

21 20 1-0-0 0-0-0 

27 27 0-0-1 0-0-0 


NFC AFC Div 

1-0-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 
1-0-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-1-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-1-0 

0-0-0 1-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 
1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-1 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-0-0 0-1-0 

1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
1-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-0 1-0-0 0-0-0 
0-0-1 0-0-0 0-0-0 


2 a.m. Monday JKT 
Chicago Bears (0-1) at Denver Broncos 
(0-1), AFN-Atlantic, 10:25 p.m. Sunday 
CET; 5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Cleveland Browns (0-1) at New York Jets 
(0-1), AFN-Sports, 2:15 a.m. Tuesday CET; 
9:15 a.m. Tuesday JKT 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Seattle (1-0) at Pittsburgh (0-1) 
Indianapolis (0-1) at Tennessee (1-0) 
Arizona (0-0-1) at Baltimore (1-0) 

New England (1-0) at Miami (0-1) 
Jacksonville (0-1) at Houston (0-1) 
San Francisco (1-0) at Cincinnati (0-1) 
Buffalo (1-0) at N.Y Giants (0-1) 
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H Missing in action 

Auburn left wondering what happened 

tO its running game » College football, Page 60 



Chiefs wide receiver Sammy Watkins 
caught nine passes for 198 yards and three 
touchdowns Sunday against the Jaguars. 

Photos by Phelan M. Ebenhack/AP 
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Breakout 

Chiefs’ Watkins poised 
for resurgent season 


Head coach Andy Reid put wide receiver Sammy Watkins in the “Zebra” position of 
the Chiefs’ offense, essentially the slot receiver’s position, and he’s flourished. 


By Dave Skretta 

Associated Press 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

S ammy Watkins told anyone who would listen that he was 
poised for a resurgent season. 

The Chiefs wide receiver was healthy for the first time 
in what seemed like forever. He toiled tirelessly on the 
practice fields all summer with quarterback Patrick Mahomes. 
He refined his route running, protected his body and arrived at 
Week 1 in better shape than ever. 

It showed. All of it. 

The former fourth overall pick of the Buffalo Bills, who for 
years has underachieved at best and been considered a bust 
at worst, dominated the touted Jacksonville defense. Wat¬ 
kins hauled in nine passes for 198 yards and three touch¬ 
downs, pacing the Chiefs to a 40-26 rout in last week’s 
opener. 

“I know how to practice now and I know what Coach 
wants out of me,” Watkins said. “So if I come out every 
day at practice and put the work in, I think hard work and 
practice lead to great games. 

“I’ve got to continue to just stack that and move forward to 
the next game.” 

The next game comes Sunday in Oakland. 


MLB’s record for homers in a season broken»page 53 
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